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PREFACE 


This part of the book gives a survey of the administration, 
society and culture during the period of Muslim rule. Although 
information on the subject is rather meagre, an attempt has been 
made to bring out the salient features of the administrative system 
in the light of inscriptions, coins and other contemporary sources. 
Similarly attention has been focussed on the theories regarding the 
orgin of Bengal Muslims, formation of the Muslim society and 
their social and religious life. The educational and literary 
activities have been discussed against the background of their 
social life and it has been emphasized that the Bengali language 
assumed its literary form under the care and patronage of the 
Muslim rulers. The section on art and architecture traces the main 
developments in these two spheres which derived their spirit and 
form from both the traditions of Islam in these fields and the local 
needs and circumstances. The survey of economic condition 
brings out the interesting fact that in sharp contrast with the 
present situation Bengal enjoyed enviable affluence and prosperity 
throughout the centuries of Muslim rule. 


Riyadh, M.M. Ali 
10 Rabi‘ I, 1406 H. 
(22 Nov., 1985) 
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PART V 


SURVEY OF ADMINISTRATION, SOCIETY 
AND CULTURE 


CHAPTER XXVII 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION: 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE BENGAL SULTANAT 

An account of the Muslim administration in Bengal naturally 
falls into two broad sections—the pre-Mughal and the Mughal 
period. The pre-Mughal period is by far the longer, covering 
about four hundred years. During this period Muslim Bengal was 
a distinct political entity, a Sulranat except for a short and rather 
disturbed interval of about sixty years at the initial stage, from 
1227 to 1286,! and for another short interval of 15 years from 1539 
to 1553, covering the rule of Sher Shah Sar and Islam Shah Sur. 
The patterns of administration at both Bengal and Delhi were 
however similar mainly because the ruling groups at both the 
places belonged to the same stocks of people, namely, Turks, 
Afghans, Persians and Arabs, and were as such generally imbued 
with the administrative ideas and traditions of the ‘Abbasid 
Khilafat. During the Mughal period, on the other hand, Bengal 
formed a part of the Mughal state and was administered like its 
other provinces by governors appointed by the Mughal rulers of 
Delhi. Even then the Mughals had to take into account the system 
evolved by their predecessors in Bengal and had necessarily to 
adjust their system with its physical and other circumstances. 
Effective Mughal authority was exercised, however, only for a 
century, from the early years of the seventeenth to the early 
of the eighteenth century. After Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir's death in 
1707 his viceory Murshid Quli Khan, like some other of the 
provincial viceroys, became virtually independent in Bengal. 
Murshid Quli Khan’s successors were independent for all practical 
purposes, though they paid nominal allegiance and occasional 
revenue to the Mughal rulers of Delhi. 

1 THE SULTAN 
Like much of its political history, information about the 


* Of the 15 persons ruling in Bengal during these 60) years, 8 were appointed by the Delhi 
Sultans. The rema sd power by force of arms, either acknowledging or not 
acknowledging the authority. As a result even out of these sixty years the Delhi 
Sultin had effective control over Bengal for only 39 years, Of the remaining 21 years different 
{governors were independent for all practical purposes for 18 years, while only one governor, Malik 
zz al-Din Yaebidki, was semi-independent for 3 years, issuing coins in the joint-names of himself 
and the Delhi Sultan, 
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administrative system of the Bengal Sultanat also is derived from 
coins, inscriptions and stray references in contemporary historical 
writings and literary works, both Persian and Bengali; and also, to 
some extent, from the accounts of early European travellers. The 
picture that emerges is thus by no means comprehensive. 
Nonetheless the broad outlines of the system are pretty clear. 

Like the rulers of Ghazni, Ghor and Delhi, the ruler in Bengal 
also assumed the general title of Sultan and was like them the head 
of the government in all its branches, civil, military and judicial. 
Like them, again, the Bengal Sultan also proclaimed his assump- 
tion of supreme power by issuing coins and having the khutba 
(Friday congregational prayer sermon) read in his name. The 
issuing of coins does not, however, appear all along to be a 
centralized affair or an exclusive prerogative of the reigning 
Sultan. Most of the Sultins issued coins from a number of 
mint-towns scattered throughout his dominions. More than 
twenty mint-towns are mentioned in the coins of the Bengal 
Sultans so far discovered.’ Although several of the names appear 
to be synonyms, the exact number of separate mint-towns would 
not in any case be less than a dozen. The most important of these 
mint-towns were Lakhnawati (Gaud), Firdzabad (Pandua), Sat- 
gion (near Hugli), Sunargion (near Dacca), Mu‘azzamabad (in 
Mymensingh), Fathabad (Faridpur), Khilafatabad (Bagerhat, in 
Khulna district), Chatgaon (Chittagong) and Chawalistin alias 
Kamrai (Assam). More remarkable was the fact that some of the 
Bengal Sultans allowed their crown princes to issue coins in their 
own names and even to adopt the title of Sultan in those coins.~ 

Besides the general designation of Sultan, the ruler adopted a 
variety of other titles. Some of these titles were merely 
ornamental, while the others were clearly indicative of the spirit 
of his rule. Of the ornamental ones mention may be made of 
Sultan al-Mu'azzam (the Great Sultan), al-Sultan al-A‘zam (the 
Greatest Sultan), Sultan al-Salatin (the Sultan of the Sultans), 
Sultan al-Zaman (Sultan of the Time), Malik Rigab al-Umam 


* Catalogue, I. 141-142, See also Mir Jahan, “Mint-towns in Medieval Bengal”, Proceedings 
of the Pakistan History Conference, thitd session, Dacca, 1953. 


® Supra. pp. 111-112, 213 . See also Catalogue, Ml, 177, No. 211 
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(Master of the Necks of Nations), Mauli Mulik al-Turk wa 
al-A jam (Protector of the Kings of the Turks and the Persians), 
Sikandar al-Thani (The Second Alexander), etc. Of the titles 
expressive of the spirit of the government the most common ones 
mentioned on both coins and inscriptions are, besides those 
relating to the question of Khilafa, Nasir al-Ishim wa al- 
Muslimin (Helper of Islam and the Muslims), Ghauth al-Islam wa 
al-Muslimin (Aider of Islam and Muslims), al-Mujihid fi sabil 
al-Rahman (The fighter in the way of the Most Merciful), al-'Adil 
(the Just), A/-Badhil (the Benevolent), etc. At times the ruler even 
emphasized that he was the “Owner of the Crown and the Seal” 
(Sahib al-Taj wa al-Khatam) 


Despite such grandiloquent titles and outward decorations 
the Sulein’s position was by no means absolute, nor hereditary 
Some of them did indeed succeed their fathers on the throne, but 
in general the rule of hereditary succession or of primogeniture 
Wwas never quite established. Indeed the absence of any fixed rule 
of succession was one of the main drawbacks of the Muslim 
administration in Bengal. This accounts for much of the 
instability and internecine struggles noticed in the period. At least 
two factors appear to have militated against the evolution of 
fixed rule of succession, Throughout the period there were fresh 
arrivals of Muslim nobles and adventurers from different coun- 
tries at different times. And each time there was such an influx in 
any sizeable number it introduced a new factor in the balance of 
power-politics leading cither to a dynastic revolution or at least 
toa change in the line of succession. Secondly, the spirit of 


equality fostered by Islam did away with distinctions based on 
birth, race and colour and threw career open to talent. Thus the 
spectacle of a man of humble origin, a new convert or of a slav 
coming the leader of the community and occupying the seat of 
government did not appear unreasonable or out of tune with the 
political and constitutional norm if he had otherwise the necessary 
qualities and support for him. 


The absence of any settled rule of succession and. the 
probability of being overthrown at any time by a rival group 
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made the Sultan responsive to the feelings of the people whom he 
governed and prompted him to secure at least the tacit approval of 
his rule by the immediate groups around him. A more positiv 

check upon his power was however the supremacy of the sharia 

He had to act according to the principles of Islam and had in fact 
no power to make any change in the fundamental laws of the 
society. His position was only to enforce the law. This need for 
popular support on the one hand and conformity with the 
fundamental principles of Islam on the other seems to lie at the 
root of three important developments of a constitutional nature, 
namely, the power and influence exercised by the ‘ulama’, the 
Sultin’s endeavour to champion the cause of Islam, and the 
influence exerted by the nobility in matters of administration and 
succession to the sultanae. 

The ‘ulama* (literally the learned men) were the acknow- 
ledged guardians and interpreters of the shari‘a (the laws of Islam). 
They played a very important role in the country’s administration 
and politics throughout the period. Broadly, their function as a 
group was thre 
the community and were the repository of education and 
learning, It was they who provided teachers and managers for all 
the educational establishments in the country.! It also naturally 
fell to them to train lawyers and judges for the judicial 
administration. Secondly, and arising out of this latter aspect of 
their position, it was from their cadre that all the judges of the 
land were recruited. Some of the judges (qadis) were themselves 
great patrons of learning.” Thirdly, the ‘ulama” acted as an 
advisory and consultative body for the Sultan and sometimes 
determined high policies of state including the question of 
succession. This position of theirs seems to have been at its 
highest during the Ilyas Shahi period. Indeed it appears that Ilyas 
Shah himself came to power with the assistance of a great ‘ili, 
Shaikh “Ala’ al-Haq’, who became the founder of an influential 
school of ‘ulama' in the country. Il 


old. First and foremost, they were teachers to 


vs Shah's successors attempted 


* Intra, pp.832-838 
© Intra, pp.830-832 
* See EEM., 19394, 7-8 
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to curb the influence of the ulama" but did not succeed. The most 
repressive policy against them was pursued by the usurper Raja 
Kans,! but this only recoiled upon him. Shaikh *Ala’ al-Haq’s able 
son, Shaikh Nir Qutb al-'Alam, organized a successful opposi- 
tion to Kans’s policies resulting, as noted earlier, in the conversion 
of Kins’s son to Islam, his elevation to the seat of government and 
his enthusiastic patronage of Islam, This incident had an abiding 
influence on the policies of subsequent Sultans all of whom took 
care never to alienate the ‘ulama’ and throw them into opposition. 

In line with the above policy the Sultans proclaimed in their 
most important public records, namely, coins and inscriptions, 
their adherence to and support for the cause of Islam. Thus, with 


the exception of a very few rulers, the coins of all the others are 
found to contain the first kalima (4! Jp—) d+ a! ¥) <I! Y) 
declaring that there is no Lord but Allah and that Muhammad 
(Peace be on him) is His Messenger. Even with regard to those 
whose coins do not bear the kalima it should be 
remembered that not all their coins have necessarily been 
discovered. Similarly on their coins and inscriptions the Sultans 
proclaimed themselves “helper of Islam and the Muslims” and 
expressions to that effect. More important still, the Sultans related 
their rule with the wider world of Islam and emphasized that their 
government did not constitute any brea 
Khilatat. Thus beginning with Ghiy3th al-Din ‘Iwad_Khalji 

(608-624/1211-1226) many of the Sultans described themselves on 
their coins and inscriptions as “Helper of the Commander of the 
Faithful” (Nasir ‘Amir al-Mu‘minin) or “The Right Hand of the 
Khalifa of Allah” (Yamin Khalifac Allah). Sultin Mughith al-Din 
Yiizbak (644-656/ 1246-1258) started the practice of even inserib- 
ing the name of the last ‘Abbasid Khalifa, Al-Musta‘sim, on the 

coins, which continued to be done till the time of Sultan Ghiyath 

al-Din Bahadur Shah (710-723/1310-1323) although the “Abbasid 

Khalifa had long been dead and although the Khilifar itself had 

been dismembered. The Ilyas Shahi Sultans dropped the name of 
the ‘Abbasid Khalifa from their coins, but continued to describe 


ch with the Islamic 


* Supra. p.153; 
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themselves “Helper” etc. of the Commander of the Faithful or of 
the Khalifa till Kans’s usurpation, Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shih 
(818-835/ 1415-1431), the converted son of Raji Kins, at first 
inscribed the names of the first four Khalifas on his coins and also 
described himself as the “Helper of the Commander of the 
Faithful”,' but later on himself assumed the title of Khalifa on his 


coins? This title of Khalifa was borne by all the succeeding Sultans 


till the Abyssinian ruler Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah (895-896/ 
1489-1490)°, ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shih, founder of the Arab’ 
dynasty, called himself on his coins and inscriptions “Khalifa of 
Allah by Proof and Evidence” and also inscribed the names of the 
first four Khalifas on some of his coins, besides emphasizing his 
connection with the Prophet's family? The position after Husain 
Shah is not clea 


Thirdly, the Sultin’s need for popular support paved the way 
for the influence of the nobility. This nobility was not of course 
hereditary, but a heterogeneous and fluctuating g group 2 in 
size and composition from time to time. They embraced within 
their group the ‘amirs, (nobles), maliks and high officials who 
surrounded the Sultan. Even slaves were included in the group 
and acted as influential nobles and wazirs (ministers). They 
exercised considerable influence upon the Sultin in matters of 
administration; and had almost always a say regarding the 
question of succession. Ilyas Shah, the first really independent 
Sultan of Bengal, himself came to power with the help of such a 
group of nobles. He “in concert with the ‘amirs gave himself the 
title of Sultan”, writes the author of the Tabaqar-i-Akbari, “and 
had public prayers read in his name.” * When Ilyas Shah died “the 
‘amirs and the chiefs of the different groups, on the third day after 
his death, placed his eldest son on the throne of the empire, giving 
him the title of Sikandar Shah."" Again, when the latter died the 
nobility gave the “title of Sultan Ghiyath ud-din to hi 


arvir 


son and 


See Catalogu 
> Ibid. 163.No.104; also. supra, pp. 162-163 

Ibid, 193-167 

$ Ibid. 172,No, 167; also. supra, pp. 184-188, 207-210, 
> Tab, Ul, 421 

Ibid, 424-125 


H, 162, No. 102. 
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seated him on the throne.”' Indeed throughout the period the 
nobility continued to have a say on the question of succession.2 
Sometimes this was merely formal, but at times they appear to 
have a rather decisive voice in the matter. Thus after the murder 
of Sultin Shams al-Din Ahmad Shah (son of Sulpin Jalal al-Din, 
Muhammad Shah) the nobility disallowed the slave Nasir, who. 
had declared himself Sultan, to succeed to the throne on the 
ground that he did not have the right or Reon for that 
high office, and restored a descendant of Ilyas Shah, Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud Shih (846-864/ 1442-1459), to the throne.* They played 
a similar role after the murder of Fath Shih when they ousted the 
usurper cunuch Barbak and, with the consent of the queen of the 
murdered Sultin, offered the throne to Malik Andil who ruled for 
an interim period from 892-895/1486-1489 under the title of 
Sultan Saif al-Din Firtiz Shah I. 

Thus the power of the Sultan was limited by the supremacy 
of the Shari'a which he was bound to follow, by the need for 
carrying the community with him and, above all, by an influential 
group of nobles who at times determined the question of 
succession. The government of the Bengal Sulranat was therefore 
never despotic or autocratic although some of the Sultins were 
really powerful rulers, especially in their relationship with the 
neighbouring states. It was all through broad-based on the 
principles of Islam and on the acquiescence or approval of the 
people, 


I; THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT AND THE SULTANS HOUSEHOLD 


rresponding roughly with the changes in the lines of 
succession and, at times necessitated by changes in the ri 
course, the seat of government also changed from time to time, 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji fixed his capital at Lakhnawatt 
(Gaud, in Malda district) which continued as such for over a 


century.> Early in the Ilyas Shahi period it was removed to 


ver 


" pbid., a2 

© bid, 42930433434 ASS AS7 ASAIO ASA 

Y tbid 484-435, Tariki-t-Finshta, MU (Newal Kishore edition), 2%. 

© Tab IMM, 439-440, Rivad, 122.124 

* On the eve of his Tibet expedition Muhammad bin, Bakptiyar appears to have fixed his 
headquarters at Deokot in Dinajpur district 
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Firdizabad (Pandua) about 20 miles to the north-east of Lakhnawa- 
ti which was henceforth reduced to the position of a royal suburb, 
the “Windsor of Bengal”.' About the same time Sunargion (near 
Dacca) also became the seat of a rival government for a short time 
(1338-1353)under Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah and his successor 
Ikhtiyar al-Din Ghazi Shah. However, Firdizabid remained the 
capital for five successive reigns when it was retransferred to 
Lakhnawati cither by Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah or by Nasir 
al-Din Mahmid Shah I. Early in his reign Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Husain Shah transferred his capital toEkdala (Dinajpur district).* 
Sometime afterwards, however, it was again transferred to 
Lakhnawati. Finally the Afghan ruler Sulaiman Karrani removed 
the capital in 1564 to Tanda (Malda district), It has entirely 
disappeared, most probably because of changes in the river 
course, and its site cannot now be accurately determined. 
The capital was usually fortified for reasons of defence and 
security. The locality of Gaud itself was very strategic, “for the 
west face of the city was washed by the main stream of the 
Ganges, and the south was protected by a small affluent, while on 
the cast were perennial swamps, and on the north strong lines of 


fortifications. The whole area was guarded from innundation by 
great embankments.” It was also easy from that place to keep 
contact with south and cast Bengal as well as with Bihar, the 
whole or part of which was included in the Bengal Sultanat 
throughout the period. Obviously for these reasons the other seats 
of government like Firdzabad (Pandua) and Tanda were not far 


removed from the place.* The city of Gaud covered an arca of 
some twenty to thirty square miles and it contained an inner 
citadel which was strongly fortified on all sides. 

The Sulein maintained a splendid court within the citadel 
with all the necessary security arrangements. It is definitely 
known that at least since the time of the later Ilyas Shahis a large 


SWAN, Wright, Catalogue, 141 

> See EV Note on the site of Fort Ekdala, District Dinaypur”, JAS. B. 
IN74,No. 3.24 

SWON) Wright, Cacalogue, 141 

+ Among other reasons, the separation of Bihar and its constitution into 4 province enabled the 
Mughal: to tix the Bengal capital at Jahingirnagar (Dacca) 
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number of Abyssinian slaves and a body of some five thousand 
foot-soldiers (paiks) constantly remained on duty in and around 
the court. The “five thousand paiks attended every night for 
watch and ward, and early in the morning, the badshah [Sultan] 
came out, and sat on the throne for a moment, and took their 
salute, and gave them permission to go away, when another body 
of paiks came into attendance.”! The paiks and the Abyssinian 
slaves became in course of time a source of trouble which 
ultimately led to the “Abyssinian usurpation”? Ali’ al-Din Husain 
Shah disbanded the paiks and the Abyssinian guards, but 
appointed in their place a different set of bod 
toa si 


guards. According 
teenth century Chinese account” the palace was heavily 
suarded by soldiers. The visiting Chinese envoys were led to the 
Sultan's presence alternately by two usherers with silver staff and 
two others with gold staff, amidst salutations at intervals and 
various other ceremonies and etiquette. The Sultan used to sit on a 
high throne inlaid with precious stones. The contemporary poct 
Krittivasa also states that he had to cross nine halls before he could 
reach the presence of the Sultin who was surrounded by high 
officials and nobles 


The Sultan had a regular and elaborate houschold establish- 
ment with officers responsible for specific aspects of business. A 
few of such official names are found in the contemporary sources. 
‘These are the hajib, the silhdar, the sharabdar, the jamdar and the 
dirbin. Hajib was an officer of the royal houschold at Delhi also 
where his duties included looking after the court ceremonies and 
marsh 


alling of officers and nobles in order of precedence and 
rank.’ There are indications that the hajib at the Bengal Sultin’s 
court had similar duties. Thus Sultan Sikandar Shah (759-792/ 
1358-1390), when besiezed in the Ekdala fort by Sultan Firaz Shah 
Tughlag of Delhi, had sent the hajib to the latter with presents and 
proposals for a settlement. It was also the hajib who presented 
Qadi Siraj al-Din’s peon before Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam 


| Tab I, 438 
© Translated im Visew Bharati Annals, Vol 1, Santiniketan, 1948, 121-122 
“LHL Qureshi, Admmustration of the Sultanar of Della, 2nd edition, Lahore, V4401 
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Shah who was summoncd to answer a charge of murder preferred 
against him.' The silahdar was obviously an officer in charge of 
the Sultan's arms and armour and was as such attached to his 
person, Fakhra, who had been silahdar of the Sunargaon governor 
Bahram subsequently became the ruler of that place and assumed 
the title of Sultan Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah.* Sharabdar, as the 
name indicates, was in charge of the Sultan’s drinks. As poison 
could be easily administered through drinks, the post of sharabdar 
was necessarily a very responsible one and it was entrusted only to 
a person having the ruler’s full trust and confidence. An 
inscription of the time of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah mentions 
Rukn Khan, governor of the province of north Bengal with the 
rank of wazir (minister) as Sharabdar Ghair Mahalli (Superinten- 
dent of royal drinks outside the palace).* This shows that the 
responsibility for the Sultan's drinks was given to a person 
holding a very high rank, probably not below that of a wazir. 
Similar responsibility was attached to the post of jamdar who was 
in charge of the royal wardrobe. An inscription of the time of 
Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah (864-879/1459-1474) mentions 
his governor of the province of west Bengal Iqrar Khan, who also 
held the rank of wazir, as Jamdar Ghair Mahalli (Keeper of the 
royal wardrobe outside the palace).* The same term occurs in 
connection with ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's governor and wazir of 
the eastern province of Dacca-Mymensingh, Khilis Khan.” It is 
thus evident that for attending the Sultan when he was away from 
the capital on campaigns or tours, such houschold responsibilities 
as the charge for his drinks and wardrobe were entrusted to a 
different and trusted set of officials, often the governor and 
administrator of the locality which the Sultan was to visit. Darban 
was the gate-keeper of the palace and was an equally important 
officer occupying a vital position in respect of the Sultan's 
personal safety and security. It has already been seen that the wazir 

® bid. pp.106-108. ; see also. supra, pp.141-142 

> supra. p.120. 

» Deokot (Maulana ‘Ata’ tomb) inscription of 918/1542, Dani, Bibliography No. 105 

* Tribeni (Sitgion) Inscription of the time of Rukn al-Iin Barbak Shih, dated 4611/1455, 8 


Ahmed, Inscriptions, 68-49. 
5 Sylhet (Shah Jalil's tomb) Inscription, dated 911/505, Dam, Bibliography, No. 92 
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Malik Andil avenged the murder of his master Sultan Fath Shah 
with the dirban’s help.! ; ; 

Besides these officers there must have been many others in 
the Sultan’s houschold, though their names have not unfortunate- 
ly reached us. The biographers of the Vaishnava leader Chaitanya 
who lived during the time of ‘Ala’ al-1Din Husain Shah refer to one 
Kesava as the chatri or umbrella-holder of the Sultan. Kesava is 
also described as the chief of the Sultan's guards.? There is also 
reference in the Bengali literature to the Sultan's private physician 
who is given the designation of antaranga.* 

IL THE CENTRAL OFFICERS AND MINISTERS 

Apart from the household officials the Sultan had to depend 
on the services of a large number of officials to assist him in the 
different branches of administration such as revenue, finance, 
justice, police, correspondence, information, defence and military 
affairs, ctc. These officials were also members of the nobility who 
surrounded the Sultan. Besides their official designations they 
were decorated with a variety of titles indicative of their rank and 
position. Such titles generally stemmed from the words Khan, 
Majlis, Khagin, Ulugh, cte.* Thus we come across 
A‘zam (the greatest Khan), Khan-i-A‘zam Khan Jahan 
(the greatest Khan, Khan of the world), Khan-i-Khanan (Khan of 
the Khans,), Malik al-Mu‘azzam (the exalted Malik), Malik 
al-'Umara’ wa al-Wuzara' (Lord of nobles and of ministers), 
Khan-i-Majlis (Khan of the Assemblage), Majlis al-Majalis Majlis 
‘Ala (the highest member of all the assemblages), Khagan-i- 
Mu'azzam (the exalted Khagan). Ulugh al-A'zam (the greatest 
Ulugh), Ulugh Masnad Khan Malik (Ulugh of the court, and 
Khan and Malik), etc.> Even a cursory glance at these titles makes 
it clear that there were graded ranks among the officials and the 
nobility and that the titles often appertained to the principal 
functions or privileges of the recepients concerned. Thus we find 


* Supra, pp.177-178 


2 Krishnadas Kaviraj, Chaitinva Charitimrita (Beng text. ed Atul Krishna Goswami) 
Caleta, 1325 BE. p.76 
“Sukumar Sen, Madhya Juger Bingli O Bingili, p 8, quoted in Tarfdar, op cit. p95 


4 These words are almost synonymous, meaning Lord oF Pence 
* For a full hst See Dan, Bibliography. 9 ff, and chart 3 facing page 102 
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different grades among cach of the categories of Khan, Malik, 
Majlis etc. We can also distinguish between the different natures 
of their offices. Thus titles like Sikandar al-Thani (the Second 
Alexander), Pahlavi-i-‘asr wa al-zaman (the Hero of the Age and 
Time) clearly refer to persons holding military ranks, while those 
like Majlis al-Majalis Majlis ‘Ala indicate that the holders had 
some consultative functions with perhaps the privilege of access to 
and assemblage with the Sultan. 


The most important official designation mentioned in the 
sources appears to be wazir,which may be translated as “minis- 
ter”, That there were a number of wazirs is clear from the 
historical texts as well as from the title like Malik al-Wuzara” 
(Lord of the ministers) found in inscriptions. It may be assumed 
that the ministers were charged with specific administrative 
departments, though we have also evidence of one particular 
wazir dealing with a number of distinct departments. 
least two inscriptions where the term Wazir-i-Lashkar oceurs. It 
might be interpreted as minister in charge of the military or 
defence affairs.' Another inscription mentions the title of Wazir 
Dan Dar-Sharg or minister in charge of external affairs in the 
east? It may therefore be easily assumed that external or foreign 


“here are at 


affairs were entrusted to the charge of a minister, though that 
particular office or title is not available in the sources. It is not 
definitely known whether there was any Prime Minister, though 
the term Malik al-Wuzara’ (Lord of the ministers) would tend to 
support such a conclusion, We have however the names of some 
very powerful wazirs each of whom was outstanding among his 
colleagues and other officials at court, had the charge of important 


departments like revenue, finance and military pay and cach 
supplanted his master ‘and captured the reins of government. 
These were Raja Kins, Malik Andil (ander Fath Shah), Habshi 
Khan (under Nasir al-Din Mahmiad Shah II) and Sayyid Husain 
Makki (later on “Ala” al-Din Husain Shah).' Bengali literature of 


See intia. 
© Haltaghata Qaneipur) berppoow of the ime of Nagir al-Din Mahon Shah, dae 47-1445, 
Dam, Bibhography, No. 21: SAhmed. Inscripeons, 5 
* Supra. 
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the Husain Shahi period mentions the term mahamantrin! which 
may mean either the “great minister” or the “chief minister”. It 
has also been stated that the “Prime Minister of Husain Shah was 
Purandar Khan, a Kayastha by caste (his original name being 
Gopinath Bose)”.? This particular piece of information, however, 
has to be taken with caution, for the description in the Bengali 
literature appears rather fictitious than historical. In any case, it 
would be wrong to suggest that the Malik al-Wuzara’ or the 
mahamantrin was comparable in any way with the position of the 
Prime Minister in the modern sense of the term. Generally the 
Sultan had the exclusive power of appointing and dismissing his 
wazirs as he appointed other officers. The power and influence of 
individual ministers varied in accordance with the power and 
calibre of the Sultan under whom they served. The extraordinary 
power exercised by the four above mentioned great wazirs was 
due more to the circumstances of the time and the personal 
character of the Sultans than to any constitutional factor. That the 
wazir was essentially an officer is evident from the fact that he was 
not exclusively attached to court. Persons holding the rank and 
title of wazir were often appointed governors and administrators 
over important divisions of the state. Indeed, it would not be 
wrong to assume that provincial governors were generally given 
the rank of wazirs, or, conversely, wazirs were usually sent out as 
governors over different provinces.’ 

Two other central posts mentioned in the Bengali literature 
are Dabir Khas (Dabir-i-Khas) and Saker Malik (Saghir Malik?). 
They are also referred to as wazirs and it is further stated that two 
brothers, Sanatan and Ripa, respectively held these posts under 
‘Ali al-Din Husain Shah.* Dabir Khas appears to have been 
responsible for the Sultan's correspondence and had necessarily 
under him a number of subordinate officials, as the term Khas 
(special or personal) indicates. The contemporary Delhi rulers had 
an elaborate department in charge of correspondence.” H~ ice it 


S.K.De. Early History of the Vaisnava faith and movement in Bengal, Calcutta, 1942. 110. 
Memoirs, 34 

intra, 

Memoirs, 34 

Qureshi, op.cit.. 86, 
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can be sately assumed that the Bengal Sultan had also a similar 
ablishment to deal with his multifarious correspondence with 


officials in different localities as well as with others. We have at 
least one definite reference to a writer engaged under the Sultan 
bearing the title of Zarin-dase (golden-handed) presumably 
because of his excellent hand-writing.! The term Saker Malik has 
been thought to mean the Chief Secretary of the Sultin,” though 
“the word Saker or Saghir [small, petty], as one writer very aptly 
points out, “does rot warrant such an opinion.” 

Very few other official designations are known trom the 
sources. The Deokot inscription of the time of ‘ALi’ al-Din 
Husain Shah dated 18/1512 makes reference to the Diwan- 
Kotwaili or police department of the “renowned city of Firizabid 
(Pandua) and to its chief police officer (Korwal-bak-‘Ali).’ The 
department had definitely its central counterpart, as it was the case 
with the Delhi Sultanat, for the maintenance of law and order and 
punishment of crimes were undoubtedly important aspects of the 
administration. The detection of crimes and the need for keeping a 


watch on distant places and the officials posted there necessitated 
some sort of a secret information service. The Bengali literature 
makes reference to spies or secret agents who were called jasu or 


dani,’ and these, again, must have acted under a central 
department. There was also a Head Qadi (Chief Justice) in the 
capital city who heard cases in the first instance as well as on 
ments of other gadi 


appeals from the judg 


I LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

For convenience of administration the territory of the 
Sultanat was divided into a number of units or provinces which 
generally corresponded with its main geographical divisions. 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji, as mentioned earlier, divided 
his newly established dominion into three main regions placing 


 Deokoe inscription of the tine of Sskandar Shals dated 765/1363, Dank, Bibliography. No. 


4 
Sukumar Sen, Banglr Sihiever Irihas. Caleutta, 1940.73 
SA. Karin, “Aspects of Muslims Administeation, ote.” pat 84 
* Deokor mscrption of the tine of Ala al-Din Husame Shab dated 918/512, Dam, op or 
No 105, 
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them under the charge of his three principal lieutenants. These 
were the south-western region comprising mainly the districts of 
Murshidabad, Nadia, Birbhum and Burdwan, lying to the south 
south-west of the river Ganges; the north-western region, lying to 
the north of the river and embracing mainly the district of Malda 
and parts of eastern Bihar; and the north-castern region, also lying 
to the north of the river Ganges, comprising mainly the districts 
of Rajshahi, Bogra, Dinajpur and Rangpur. By the time of Sultan 
Shams al-Din Firtz Shah (701-722/1301-1322) the Muslim 
dominion was extended in the east upto Sylhet; and the 
intervening parts of central and southern Bengal embracing at 
least the districts of Faridpur and Jessore also came under the 
Muslims’ jurisdiction. From that time till the end the territory of 
the Bengal Sultanat included practically the whole of Bengal as it 
is now known, together with the major part of Bihar in the west, 
and parts of Assam and also Tripura in the cast. 

The pattern of administrative divisions indicated by geogra- 
phy and Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji’s practice continued to 
be followed by subsequent rulers. Thus even when the Tughlaq 
rulers of Delhi temporarily subdued the Laknawati Sultanat they 
divided the territory into three sub-provinces or regions, namely, 
the Lakhnawati region (north Bengal), the Satgaon region (west 
Bengal) and the Sunargion region (cast Bengal), placing a deputy 
governor over cach. It may be presumed that the districts of 
central and southern Bengal were apportioned between the 
Satgion and Sunargaon regions. It may be recalled that it was out 
of the rivalry among the administrators of these three regions that 
the Ilyas Shahi Sultanat of Bengal ultimately emerged. Even after 
the unification of these three regions under the Ilyis Shahis, the 
broad administrative divisions remained the same with only slight 
adjustments. Thus we can distinguish five distinct administrative 
divisions or provinces of the Bengal Sultanat. These were the 
north-western or Bihar province, the northern or royal province 
with Malda-Dinajpur districts as its heartland; the eastern 
province with Dacca-Mymensingh districts as its heartland; the 
southern province with Fathabad (Faridpur) and Khilafatabad 
(Bagerhat) as its heartland, and the western province with Satgaon 
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(Hugli) and Burdwan as its heartland. 
Bihar was a full-fledged province of the Bengal Sultanat 
almost from the beginning. Thus during the reign of Rukn al-Din 
Kaika’is (690-701/1291-1301) we find Firaz Aitigin al-Sultani as 
governor there.' He administered the province till at least 
695/1296 and had under him Diya’ al-Din Ulugh Khan as 
Deputy-Governor.? Firiiz Aitigin was a very powerful governor 
and was decorated with such high-sounding titles as “the Great 
Khan and the Exalted Khagan”, “the Choice of Truth and 
Religion”, “the Khan of the East and of China" and “the Second 
Alexander” etc.? It has sometimes been suggested that it was this 
Firdz Aitigin of Bihar who subsequently became the Sultan of 
Bengal and succeeded Kaika’iis under the name of Shams al-Din 
Firdz Shah.‘ Be that as it may, Firdz Shah’s son Hatim Khan was 
governor in Bihar at least during 709-715/1309-1315, with one 
Muhammad Hasan Bektruri as Deputy-Governor.® Almost at the 
other end of the period we find during the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Husain Shah his son Prince Daniyal as the governor over the 
territory in 903/1497-98.° 
In north Bengal we find earlier in the period the powerful 
governor Zafar Khan Bahram Aitigin posted at Deokot (in 
Dinajpur district) in 697/1297.’ He also bore high-sounding titles 
including the “Lion of Lions” and the “Second Alexander”. In the 
following year he is found transferred to the province of west 
Bengal having his headquarters at Tribeni (near Hugli).® There he 
continued to stay till at least 713/1313” or most probably till his 
death as his tomb there clearly indicates. The similarity of his 
name (Bahram Aitigin) with that of his contemporary governor 
' Bihar (Maheswar) inscription of Kaiki'ds dated Muharram 692/1292-93, Dani, Bibliogra- 
phy, No. 4. 
2 Lakhisarai inscription of Kaikits dated 695/1296, ibid, No.5. 
> Ibid. 
4 Supra, 108; also E.M., 1917-18,p.12 


5 Bihar (Hatim Khin’s Palace) inscription of Firdz Shih dated 709, and his Bihar (Chott 
Dargah) inscniption dated 715, D. 

© Monghyr inscription of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah dated 993/1497-98, ibid., No. 78. 

7 Deokot inscription of Kaiki’ds dated Muharram 697/Oct. 1297. ibid, No.6. 

* Tribeni (Zafar Khan's Mosque) inscription of the time of Kaika’ds dated 69H/1294 ibid., 
No.?. 

* Tribeni (Zafar Khin's tomb) inscription of the time of Shams al-Din Firuz Shah dated 1 
Muharram 713/28 April 1313, ibid... No.11 


op.cit.. Nos. 10812 
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of Bihar (Firdz Aitigin) “may lead to the conclusion that they 
were brothers and governed the western half of the kingdom, 
Firiiz Aitigin ruling the westernmost districts, Monghyr ete., and 
Bahram the territory on the cast of them, Dinajpur, Tribeni, 
ere.” 

The provinces of northern and western Bengal continued to 
be governed by efficient and dignified governors throughout the 
period. Thus towards the end of Mahmid Shah's reign (846-804/ 
1442-1459) his son Prince Barbak Shah was governor in west 
Bengal in 860/1455,? while the “Great Khan Iqrar Khan” acted as 
his deputy there. The latter's official position then was Jamdar 
Ghair Mahalli (Superintendent of the Royal Wardrobe outside the 
Palace) and Commander of the army (Sar-i-Lashkar) and Minister 
(Wazir) in charge of the territory (‘arsah) of Sajlah-Mankhabad 
and the town (shahr) of Laobla. The territory of Sajlah- 
Mankhabad has been uniformly identified by scholars as. the 
Hugli-Burdwan region, while the town of Laobla was situated in 
the 24-Parganas district about 10 miles to the east of Tribeni.’ 
This means that the province of west Bengal then included parts 
of the present district of 24-Parganas. When Barbak Shah had 
become Sultan, Iqrir Khan was transferred to the province of 
north Bengal as its governor with the additional title of Pahlavi 
alasr wa al-zamian (Hero of the period and time). He had then 
under him at least two officers named Ulugh Nusrat Khan and 
Khin-i-A’zam Ashraf Khan.' The latter's specific official position 
is not mentioned in the inscription, but the former (Nusrat Khin) 
is described as Jangdar (officer in charge of the regiment) and 
Shigdar (exccutive officer) of the “affairs of Jor and Baror and 


“GG. Yaedam in BLM. 1917-1918,12, 

*Tribem (Zatar Khan's Mosque) inscription of Barbak Shah dated 860/143, Dani, 
Bibliography, No. 2). As Barbak’s father Mahiniad Shab is definitely known to have ruled all 
¥64/1459, Blochmann, who first noticed the inscription (.A.S-B.. 1870.20 and. 1873.273n.) 
pomted out that Birbak Shah was 2t Triben as governor of that region, and styled himself as Malik 
and not as Sultin. The term Malik often means “Prince” or even “a high officer” (See EM. 
1913-1914.46). Subsequent scholars have generally accepted Blochmann’s conclusion. “The test of 
the epigraph further shows”, wntes Ahmed, “that Barbak was not a rebel at that ume as he did not 
use any lofty nitle of an independent ruler such as “Sultan” or the like”. (Inscriptions, 69) 

See for instance Ahmed, op.cit., 69-70. 

* The two Dinajpur (Mahisantosh) inscriptions of Birbak Shih dated respectively 865/1460) 

and 16 Safar 865/1 Dec. 1460, Dan, Bibliography, Nos.32 and 33. 
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other Mahallahs”. Baror has been generally identified with the 
locality (pargana) of the same name in Purnia district. The 
location of Jor has not been clearly identified; but this and the 
other mahallahs referred to in the inscription must have been 
adjacent places. It is clear, however, that Iqrir Khan's charge at 
that time included part of the Purnia district in the west. He 
continued to administer the region till at least 876/1471-1472 in 
which year he is mentioned in another inscription as holding also 
the rank of wazir in charge of the “famous town of Barbakabad” 
(Mahisantosh, Dinajpur).! 

In west Bengal Iqrar Khan's successor was most probably 
Khan-i-A‘zam Tarbiyat Khan who is mentioned in an inscription 
of 861/1456 erecting a mosque at Sitgion (Hugli)”. His full titles 
are not given in the record, but “he scems to have been the 


governor of West Bengal whose seat of government was at 
Satgaon.”* About a quarter of a century afterwards we find there 
as governor Ulugh Majlis Nar whose full tides are given in the 
record. Like his predecessor Iqrar Khan, Ulugh Majlis Nar was 
also the commander (Sar-i-Lashkar) and wazir of the territory of 
Sajla Mankhabad and of the “famous town of Simlabid”, and also 
commander of the china (military post or cantonment) of Laobla 
and Mihirbak and the territory of Hadigar.* Simlabad has been 
identified with Salimbad, a few miles south-east of Burdwan, 
while Hadigar has been identified with the Hathigar pargana of 
the 24-Parganas district. Still later on, during the reign of “A 
al-Din Husain Shah we find the names of two other governors of 
west Bengal, Ulugh Hindhu Khan and Rukn al-Din Rukn Khan 
ibn ‘Ali’ al-Din al-Sarhati, bearing the same official designations 
of wazir and Sar-i-Lashkar etc. of the same places as mentioned in 
connection with Iqrir Khin and Ulugh Majlis Nar with the only 
change that “the famous town of Simlabid™ is now substituted for 


a 


' Mabisantosh inscription of Biebak Shab dated 87601471472, abid., No a2 
Sirgion inscription of the time of Mahmiid Shab dated SoU 1456, dha? No. 23; Almied. 
Insexptions, 36-5 
VIbnd., 


vatgiion Inseryption of the time of Fath Shad dated 4 Mularramy SU2/1 January 1487, Dans 
Bibliography. No.6, 

“ibid. The expression rams as follows: SursieLashkar wa Wasir “Arsab Suslah Mankhiabd wr 
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“the famous town of Husinabad Buzurg”, | which must have been 
situated within the “‘Arsah of Sajla Mankhabad”.? By the year 
918/1512 the same Rukn Khin appears to have been transferred to 
the province of north Benga 
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iiscraption (p37) he states. “It seems the word bin (son of) between Ruka Kibar and Alaudchn 3s 
missing trom the miscription, Iso the reference ty to one man only”, Then. in connection wath the 
Trabem mscriptinn Das states (p (od): “Here the Wy Rokn al-Din Rukr Khan Hes 
nuioned Js the son of (Ruki Khan) Alauddin, The officul and honorific ules of the two 
fundamentals difer. Hence we mast accept the views of Yazdann and make two Rukti Khans; one 
the father with the name ‘Alauddin Rukn Khan, and the other sop with the name Ruknuddin Roku, 
Khan.” Its necessary te point out that Dr Dan seems tw have changed the order of the ames to 
fit in wath the conclusion. The name a the Trent inscription as of vourse Ruka alsin Ruki 
Khan, but he as described as abn “AL al-Din al-Sarhatr, Nor was the supposed. futher's namie 
“Alauddin Ruka Khan”, as Dani puts at, but Rukn Bhan “ALi aleDie al-Sathati. The diffe 
portant for if the prinapal nante was Rukn al-Din, and af his tather was Rukn Khan “Ali a-Di 
the expression must have been "Rukn al-Din bn Ruk» Khan ‘AL? al-Din alSarhati”. But the 
expressions in the Deokot and the Trbent inscriptions are simply: “Rukn Khan “Ali? al-Din 
al-Sarhati” and “Ruki al-Din Rukn Khan sho “Ali al-Din al-Sarhatt,” Clearly ahe primerpal name a 
both the records 1s Rokn Khin, “Rukn al-Din” bemg only an honoritic cle added un the second 


me 1s cle 
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The provinces of Eastern and Southern Bengal were likewise 
administered by governors having the rank and title of wazir. One 
ofits important governors was Khwaja Jahan who is mentioned in 
a Dacca record dated 20 Sha’ban 863/13 June 1459 as rebuilding a 
gate “within the boundary of Iqlim Mubirakabad.”! The name 
Mubarakabad is thought to be reminiscent of the first independent 
tuler of Eastern Bengal, Fakhr al-Din Mubarak. A relic of the 
Iglim (province or division), very plausibly points out Stapleton, 
“seems to be the locality of Mubarak Ujial which still exists as a 
large pargana of the Dacca district, comprising much of the land 
south-west and west of Dacca town between the Padma on the 
south and the Dhaleswari on the north.”? Another notable 
governor, holding charge of the province was Khan Mu'azzam 
Khurshid Khan. In 868/1463 he is found erecting a mosque in 
Sylhet and holding at that time the official designation of 
Mahaliyan-i-Nawbat ‘Ali (Chief of the Guard of the Royal 
Household);° and in the following year he erected another mosque 
at Dacca on the inscription of which he is described as 
Nawbat-i-Ghair Mahaliyan (Chief of the Guard of the Royal 
Household outside the Palace).* It would seem that in 868/1463 he 
was first transferred from court, where he held the high post of 
the Chief of the Guard of the Royal Household, to the eastern 
province which included within its jurisdiction both Sylhet and 
Dacca, and that by the time he settled himself at the latter place his 
status was redesignated as “Chief of the Guard of the Royal 
Household outside the Palace”.” That Sylhet and Dacca formed 


record. Leaving aside this honorific title the names would read as “Rukn Khin ibn ‘Ali’ al-Din 
al-Sarhati” and “Rukn Khin ‘Als’ al-Din al-Sarhati". It is a common practice among Arabic 
speaking peoples often to drop the word “ibn” from their names. Thus Blocmann’s conclusion of 
the three Rukn Khins being one and the same person appears reasonable 

* Dacca (Naswalagali) inscription of the time of Nasir al-Din Mahmid Shih, dated 20 Sha'bin 
863/13 June 1459, Dani, Bibliography, No.27; Ahmed, Inscriptions, 62-64, 

2 J-A.S.B., New Series, Vol. VI., 147 

* Hatkhola (Sylhet district) inscription of the time of Barbak Shah dated $ Safar 868/19 
Oct. 1463, Dani, Bibliography, No. 34 

* Peril (Dacca district) inscription of the time of Barbak Shah dated 5 Shawwal 869/1 May 
1465, Ibid., No. 36. 

® Khin Mu‘azzam Khurshid Khan served the Bengal Sultanat for a long time and is found 
constructing a Jimi mosque at Gaud as late as 898/1492 (Malda district inscription of the time of 
‘Muzaffar Shih, dated 10 Rabi'l 898/1492-93, ibid., No.71). During ‘Ala’ altDin Husain Shah's 
time a Jimi mosque was erected for the benefit of Khurshid Khan's departed soul (Murshidabad 
district inscription of ‘Ali’ al-Din Husain Shih, dated 909/1503, ibid,, No. 87 
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parts of the same province in the east is definitely shown by a 
record of the time of Fath Shah wherein one Mugarrab al- 
Daulah...al-Din Sultini appears to be governor of the region in 
89/1484 holding the designation of “Superintendent of the Royal 
Wardrobe outside the Palace” (fimdir Ghair Mahalli) and 
commander (Sar-i-Lashkar) and minister (wazir) of the Iqlim of 
Muazzamabad, “also known as Mahmadabid”, and commander 
(Sar-i-Lashkar) of Thana Laud.' Laud or Laur lies in north- 
western Sylhet on the foot of the hills, whereas /glim Mu‘azz 
bad has been definitely identified with the Dacea-Mymensingh 
region.” The same limit of the province is suggested by a record of 
the time of “Ala” al-Din Husain Shah found in Sylhet. In it Khalis 
Khan appears as the governor in 911/153 with the same official 
rank and designation, namely, Jamdar Ghair Mahalli and com- 
mander and wazir of Iglim: Mu‘azzamabad.* His successor as 
governor there was Khin al-A'zam Khwas Khan who is 
mentioned in 919 as “Commander of the land of Tripura 
(Sar-i-Lashkar = Zamin Tripura)” and wazir of Iqlim 
Mu'azzamabad. ‘ Clearly Tripura was by then added to the charge 
of the eastern governor. Still later on we find Taqi al-Din, son of 
‘Ain al-Din, posted at Sunirgaon.> Taqi al-Din is not explicitly 
mentioned in connection with the Iglim of Mua‘zzamabid ctc., 
but he is described as the “Lord of the nobles and Wazirs” (Malik 
al’Umard® wa al-Wuzara), a rank which would not in any case 
justify us in assigning him a post lower than that of the governor 
who, as already noticed, was always only a wazir. 

The southern province comprised the districts lying to the 
south of the Ganges, and bounded on the east by the province of 
Mu’azzamabad-Mubarakabid and, on the west, by the province 
of Sajla-Mankhabad-Hadigar. Its most well-known governor was 
Khan al-A‘zam Khan Jahan who had his headquarters at Khalifat- 

Sunargion (Mugrapata) mscripeion of the tine of Fath Shah, dared 889/144, bul, Nu. 37 

agraphs. No. 92: Ahmed. Inscriptions, 16¥e 
Suinarision inscription of the time of “ALi alin Husain Shah dated 2 Rabi" Hl. 19/7 Jane 
1513, Dam, upar, No, 100, Ahmed, op.cit. 12-193. 


* Sunirgion inscription of the ume of Nusrat Shily dated 92 
cd, op-eit., 209-210. 


ama 


cial 


Shab dated 911/1505, Dan 


Bibl 


1523, Dam, op.crt. No. 124; 
Ab 
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Abid(Bagerhat).! He was a contemporary of the Mubarakabad 
(Dacca) governor Khwaja Jahan, and was in fact responsible for 
bringing the greater portion of southern Khulna and Barisal 
districts under settlement by clearing the forests. He is also 
believed to have given the name Khalifatabad to his Sundarban 
settlement in honour of Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmtd I who 
especially authorized him to reclaim the southern lands. Towards 
the end of the period we find the mention of another governor, 
Khan Mu'azzam Mubarak Khan during whose time one Miyan 
Mu'azzam, a Jangdir, constructed a mosque at Navagram in the 
Pabna district in 932/1526.° 

Thus the territory of the Bengal Sultanat was divided into 
five main provinces which may be generally demarcated as Bihar, 
north Bengal, cast Bengal (including Sylhet), south Bengal and 
west Bengal. The position of the extreme south-castern region 
now forming the districts of Noakhail and Chittagong is not 
clear. It formed a part of the Bengal Sultanat as carly as the time of 
Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (817-835/1414-1431), for he issued 
coins from the Chittagong mint.’ We also find mention of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Husain Shah's governors at Chittagong in the Bengali 
literature and other sources. Whether the territory passed hands 
during the intervening period is not definitely known. Whatever 
the position, it appears to have been treated as a distinct 
administrative division. 

Many of the governors whose names have come down to us 
were Sar-i-Lashkars or commanders of the armed forces stationed 
in their respective jurisdictions. Some of them like Zafar Khan 
Bahram Aitigin and Rukn Khan ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Sarhati_ were 
capable generals. While these facts indicate that there was no rigid 
distinction between civil and military cadres of the services and 
that the governors were generally responsible for the defence of 
the areas under their respective charges, it would not be correct to 
assume that they were “military governors” or that their 


 Bagerhat inscription of the time of Nasir al-Din Mahmad Shah dated 26 Dhw al-Hija, 
H63/1458-59, Dani, op cit, No 28 

Navagram (Pabna district) snscripuon of the ame of Nusrat Shab, dated 4 Rajab, 932/21 
April 1526, ibid., No. 130 

 Catlogue, I, 163 
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administration was akin to the “rule of the major-generais”, Their 
status and qualifications as stated in the records clearly mark them 
out as civil dignitaries. This is probably also emphasized by their 
designation as wazirs. In any case there is no doubt that they held 
their charges for a term of years. There are clear instances of their 
being transferred from one province to another, as was the case 
with Zafar Khan, Rukn Khan, Iqrar Khan and others. This at least 
militates against the unwarranted assumption made first by 
Charles Stewart and adopted subsequently by others! that the 
administration of the Bengal Sultanat was “feudal” in nature and 
the various officers and administrators held their respective areas 
in “fiefs”. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
assumption is generally based on Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar Khalji’s division of his dominion into three parts and 
assigning them to the three of his principal lieutenants; but it is 
worth remembering that even those three lieutenants of his did 
not establish themselves as “feudal lords” in their respective 
territories, but left their posts immediately on the former's death 
and entered the struggle for succession in which they either rose 
or fell. Far from being feudal lords, the governors of the Bengal 
Sultanat were merely the superiors of a hierarchy of officials. We 
have, besides the names of a few deputy-governors, those of some 
others holding the posts of Jangdar, Shiqdar and Kar-Farman.? 
There were undoubtedly many others in charge of the different 
aspects of administration. 

Such a hierarchy is also suggested by the names of a number 
of smaller units into which the main administrative division or 
province was divided. From historical texts as well as from coins 
and inscriptions we have the following terms applied to different 
PIECES: arsah — Bankaliti, nvenGned \by Baraat 

Chatgion, mentioned in coins 

Chawalistin ‘urf Kimri, mentioned in coins 
Sitgion, mentioned in coins 

Shahri-Naw, mentioned in coins 


' For instance K.R. Qanungo in H.B.I1,42,75-76,: Tarafdar, op.cit., 98, 
2 See for instance the Deotala inscription of Nusrat Shah, dated 934/1528, Dani, Bibliogrphy, 
No. 134 
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Iglim = — — Bangilah, mentioned by Barani 
Lakhnawati, mentioned by Barini 
Mu'zzamibad, mentioned in both coins and inscriptions 
Mubarakabad, mentioned only in inscriptions 

Khittah — Lakhnawati. mentioned in coins, 

Mahal = — Baror, mentioned in inscriptions 
Hadigar, mentioned in inscriptions 
Jor. mentioned in inscriptions 

Qasbah_ — ‘Lakhnawati, mentioned in coins, 

Dacea, mentioned in coins 
Tabrizabad, (Deotala), mentioned in coins 

Shahr — — Lakbnawati, mentioned in coins, 

Laobla, mentioned in inscriptions 
Muzaffarabad, mentioned in inscriptions 
Mahmidabad. mentioned in inscriptions 
Muhammadabad, mentioned in inscriptions 
Hidigar, mentioned in inscriptions 
Husainabad, mentioned in inscriptions 
Barbakabad. mentioned in inscriptions 
Firizibid, mentioned in inscriptions 
Simlabad, mentioned in inscriptions 


Thana — Laobla, mentioned in inscriptions 
Laod, mentioned in inseritpions 
Zamin — Tripura, mentioned in inscriptions 


Some of these terms might have been mere geographical 
expressions, but most of them appear to have administrativ 
connotations, Unfortunately it is not possible to define their exact 
nature and extent. A number of places appear under various 
designations. For instance Lakhnawati has been mentioned as an 
Iglim, a Shahr, a Khittah and a Qasbah; and Hadigar, as an 
‘Arsah, a Mahal and a Qasbah. It is reasonable to suggest that 
these expressions refer to different kinds of units having a 
particular place as their centre, Thus it might be said that while 
Shahr Lakhnawati meant in gencral the city of Lakhnawati, 
Qasbah Lakhnawati probably referred to its citadel or metropoli- 
tan part, and Khittah and Iqlim of Lakhnawati most probably 
meant respectively the district and division of Lakhnawati.' 


' Inmodern parlance fylim means atea, region, province. ete, Qusbalh mwcans, citadel, capital 
city, ete, and Khittoh means a piece of lind or a district, ete, With reterence to the Delt Sultanat 
Dr, LH, Qureshi interprets the term Qusbali and Khitcah respectively as an unfortitied city and a 
foritified one. (Qureshi, op.ctt., 20307) 
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Mahal was clearly a smaller administrative division, while the 
Thana was a military station or cantonment.! Zamin was in all 
ilkclihood used in its geographical sense of ‘land’. The two largest 
units were obviously ‘Arsah” and Iqlim, though the way Barani 
uses the terms is rather confusing. Thus he calls Bangalah, which 
then meant east Bengal generally, both Iqlim and ‘Arsah. It has 
been suggested that Barani’s context would indicate that his 
‘Arsah applicd “to only that portion of Bangilah which was 
already conquered, whereas his Iglim Bangalah was the vast 
territory of Bangalah that was yet to be conquered.”* But Barani’s 
mention of Lakhnawati, which was already the capital of the 
Muslim dominion, as an [qlim contradicts such an assumption. 
This very fact also nullifies the suggestion that the use of the term 
Iglim was confined to eastern Bengal.’ The only inference which 
can be drawn from the available information is that an ‘Arsah was 
somewhat smaller in size than an Iglim. That both ‘Arsah and 
Iglim are mentioned along with other units like Thana, Shahr, 
Mahal, etc. as forming the charge of a particular governor goes to 
show that neither ‘Arsah nor Iglim can be taken to mean the entire 
administrative charge of the governor, or “province”, as indicated 
in the present discussion. 
V. SOURCES OF THE REVENUE 

The revenue of the Bengal Sultanat was derived mainly from 
kharaj or land tax and, to a certain extent, from customs and other 
taxes. During the earlier phase of conquest and expansion we find 
the mention of ghanima or booty captured after successful 
expeditions. For instance Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji is 
stated to have captured a vast amount of ghanima after his 
conquest of Nadia.° Similarly Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji, 
Mughith al-Din Tughral and Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah are each 
stated to have obtained a good amount of booty including 
elephants from such places as the kingdom of Jaznagar (Orissa), 


"At present the term Thina is applied to both the police station and the part of the 
administrative district under its jurisdiction 

The modern meanings of the word ‘Arsah are a vacant lot, a courtyard, ete 

2A. Karim, “Aspects of Mushm administration ete.", op.cit., $9. 

4 Dani, quoted im sbid., 87.88, 

3 Minha. 1. 


60. 
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Tirhut, Kamrap and Bang (cast Bengal). Subsequent rulers, 
whenever they undertook a successful expedition against a 
neighbouring territory might also have captured whatever booty 
they found in the conquered territory. Such income was however 
by its very nature only occasional; it could never have been a 
regular source of revenue, and it definitely ceased to exist with the 
process of consolidation of the Muslim dominion and the growth 
of a regular system of administration. Even when such booty was 
gathered, it had to be divided according to Islamic law between 
the state and the soldiery, the former's share being one-fifth, and 
the latter's four-fifths of the total. Whether this rule was strictly 
followed by the Muslim rulers in Bengal is not definitely known; 
but we have at least one reference to the soldiers’ discontent on 
account of their being deprived of their due share of the booty by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s governor at Sunargion, Qadr Khan, 
which act was in a large measure responsible for his casy 
overthrow by his adversary Fakhr al-Din.' 

By far the most important and regular source of revenue was 
kharaj or land-revenue. When the Muslims conquered the country 
they left the local population in free enjoyment of their land and 
property in licu of their paying kharaj. There is no indication in 
the sources of the imposition of the jizya (poll-tax) on the 
conquered population of Bengal, although, significantly enough, 
it is found in existence in northern India at least during the carly 
years of Akbar’s reign.? One explanation of the non-existence of 
the jizya in Bengal might be that the idea of kharaj itself had by 
that time undergone a change. Originally a tax payable by the 
conquered and non-Muslim population for their lands, it came to 
be regarded subsequently as a substitute for jizya and, still later 
on, it was realized as a regular land-tax from both Muslim and 
non-Muslim population.? The Muslim rulers in Bengal seem to 
have understood kharaj in this last sense, and realized it from 
Muslim and non-Muslim inhabitants alike. Thus while we hear of 
Hindu land-owners (Races) sending khardj to the state treasury, we 


+ HB. IR. See also. supra, pp.120-121 
2 Akbar abolished jizya in his state in the 9th year of his reign. 
» See Di‘irat al-Ma‘irif af-Islimi (Arabic text), Vol. VIII, 280-281 
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find it also being realized on the basis of territorial divisions 
irrespective of the religious beliefs of the inhabitants. For instance 
Sultan Fakhar al-Din Mubarak Shih realized kharaj from the 
outskirts of Sunargion;! while Sultan Firiz Shah Tughlaq of 
Delhi proclaimed a general remission of khardj in course of his 
expedition against Lakhnawati in order to win the support of the 
land-owners in general.? Some of the rulers even issued special 
coins out of the khardj of specific territories. For instance, Sultan 
Mughith al-Din Yazbak issued coins from the kharaj of Nadia and 
Burdwan, * and Sultin Rukn al-Din Kaika’is issued coins out of 
the kharaj of Bang (cast Bengal).* 


The rate of khardj and the mode of its payment probably 
varied from time to time and from place to place. Ibn Bacuta states 
that the cultivators on both sides of the “blue river” (the Meghna) 
through which he passed in course of his journey from Sunargion 
to Sylhet and back used to give half’ of their crops to the 
government. * On the other hand the Chinese visitors during the 
early 15th century noted that the revenue was one-fifth of the 
produce." Again Ibn Batura’s statement suggests that payment 
was made in kind; but Aba al-Fadl, speaking about the pre- 
Mughal period states that the people of Bengal paid their yearly 
rents in cash by cight monthly instalments, “they themselves 
bringing mohars and rupees to the appointed place” for payment 
and that the system of division of grain between the government 
and the husbandman was not customary there. He further states 
that harvests being always abundant, measurement of land was 
not “insisted upon” and the revenue demands were “determined 
by estimate of the crops”.7 It may be noted that in north India 
both the systems of cash and crop payments were in use, and this 
might have been the case in Bengal also. That payment by cash 
was definitely in vogue is suggested by the fact that coins were 


 Shamis-t-Siraj-1 “AGE, Tarikh-i-Firde Shahi, Bib Ind edn. ,1840,138. 

> Firishta, op.cit 297 : 

* Catalogue. I,146, No.6, and Plate |, No.6, The com 1s dated 653 Hand on the margin of its 
reverse ts inscribed: Ueiey nyc Ee Oliaey Slay Ga asl che oe ipl opal le 

+ FASB, 1922,410. 

S Supra, p.129 

" Chinese Accounts, op.cit, Viswa Bhéeati Annals, 99 

> Ain W (tr) 134 
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minted from a number of places. probably from cach of the 
provinces, and as such coins must have been in general circula~ 
tion. Abi al-FadI’s statement about the system of cash payment 
and of non-insistence on the measurement of lands is also 
substantially confirmed by the sixteenth century Bengali poct 
Mukundaram. He states that when Akbar’s general Mansingh 
came to Bengal as viceroy he sent his officers to the poet's locality 
(west Bengal) to make a reassessment of the land revenue by 
measuring the lands. This caused great hardships to the people 
who were not used to such measures, The officers measured the 
lands, writes the poet, “by placing ropes on the angular sides of 
the fields, and they measured 15 cortahs to a bigha.! They 
disregarded the cries of the rayats. They came to be the death of 


many people, and they entered unculturable lands as culturable 
The poet further informs us that for procuring money for the 
payment of the revenue the ra‘vats began to sell their cattle and 
houschold articles even at a discount: “articles worth a rupee sold 
for ten annas”.* Even they had to borrow at high interest money 
from the Poddirs who thus became virtual angel of death (Jam) 


for the people, “For every rupee they gave you 24 annas less, 


while they took for themselves as interest one pie per day per 
rupee."! Abii al-Fadl's other statement about direct payment by 
the people to revenue collecting officials also appears to be in 
consonance with the information obtainable from other sourc 


That there was an elaborate machinery for the realization of the 
revenue is clear cnough. We find in an inscription the mention of 
an officer called Sar-i-Gomastah (principal revenue collector).” He 
must have under him other officers in the department. Poet 
Mukundaram makes mention of a dihidar which term in all 
likelihood means the village revenue collector. Even Mukunda- 


rim’sPoddir seems to be both a revenue-collecting agent and a 


' According to general practice, which is still in vogue in Bengal, 20 Cottuhs (Kathay) make 
up a Bighi which is approximately 160") square yards 

? Mukundarim, quoted and translated i JN. Das Gupta, Bengal in the Sixteenth Century 
ALD. University of Caleutta, 1914.62. 

{That as S/kths of a rupee, 16 sama making a rupee. 

SJ.N Das Gupta, oper, 62.63. One pie was equivalent to Vedtth of a rupee 

2 Bara msenption of Birbak Shah, dated 1 Jamadi 1, 864/23 Feb. 1459. 
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money-lender.! Towards the end of the period under reveiw, 
particularly during the Husain Shahi period, however, there 
appears to have come into existence a group of revenue collecting 
agents referred to as Talukdirs and Majmu'adars. The Vaishnava 
literature of the time makes mention of Hiranya Das, Gopinath 
and Ramchandra Khan as such revenue contractors.” They were 
not however zamindars in the modern sense of the term, and their 
right was in no way hereditary. Both Gopinath and Ramchandra 
Khin were ousted, arrested and punished for their being 
defaulters and oppressive upon the people. Nor was there any 
system of jagirs in Bengal during the Sultanat period.’ 

Besides kharaj customs constituted an important source of 
the revenue, especially later in the period. According to the 
Chinese account customs dutics were realized at the sea-port of 
Chittagong.“ Duarte Barbosa informs us that there were many 
towns “both up the country and on the coast” where customs 
officials were appointed to realize the revenue.? The Portuguese 
sources tell us that Sultin Mahmud Shah Il granted the 
Portuguese the privilege of collecting customs at Sitgion and 
Chittagong and also to build factories at those places and to realize 
revenues from the adjoining areas. We have no idea however of 
the size of the customs revenue, nor of the specific items of 
merchandize on which customs were collected. From Bengali 
literature it appears that there were some restrictions on the 
movement of valuable commodities like chandan (sandal wood) 
between Bengal and Orissa.” 

Vi ARMY AND DEFENCE 


Unlike the feudal levies of medieval Europe or the semi- 
feudal levies of the Mughal mansabdirs, the Bengal Sultans had a 
standing army under them. The Sultan himself was the supreme 
commander of the armed forces and led expeditions whenever he 


{L.N. Das Gupta, op.cit. 73, 
° Chaitanya Chanitimrita, quoted im thid.. 33.71.72 

» See Tarafdar, op cit. 110-111 

+ Visva Bhiraty Annals, op.cit. 120 

5 The Book of Duarte’ Barbosa, Voll, Eng tr, Hukluyt Society, London, 1921, 148. 
# Campos. op.cit, 39.46 

> Chatunya Bhagavat, quoted in Karim, op cit. 92 
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thought it proper to do so. Besides Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad 


bin Bakhtiyar Khalji a number of the Bengal Sultans like Ilyas 
Shah, Firdz Shah and ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah were great 
generals themselves, The Sultan had, however, a number of 
commanders employed under him and placed in charge of specific 
contingents or campaigns. Of such commanders and generals 
mention may be made of Zafar Khan Bahram Aitigin and 
Sikandar Khan Ghazi, the conqueror of Sylhet during the reign of 
Sultan Shams al-Din Firaz Shah, Shah Isma‘il Ghazi during the 
reign of Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah and Rukn Khan, the 
conqueror of Kamta, Kamrap and Orissa under Sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Husain Shah. Sometimes princes were appointed to lead 
expeditions. For instance ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah had appointed 
Prince Nusrat Shah (later on Sultan Nusrat Shah) and Prince 
Daniyal to lead the expeditions respectively to Chittagong and 
Kamriip. As already mentioned, there was no strict distinction 
between the civil and military departments, and often governors 
of the provinces were made commanders (Sar-i-Lashkar) of the 
armed forces stationed within their respective areas. There were 
however other Sar-i-Lashkars who were not governors, nor 
incumbents of any civil posts. 


The size of the army naturally differed from time to time and 
in accordance with the needs and resources of individual Sultans. 
At the height of his power Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar Khalji appears to have at least 15 to 20 thousand cavalry 
under him. It is well known that he led his Tibet expedition at the 
head of some 10 thousand Turkish cavalrymen. At that time he 
must have left behind almost an equal number with his three 
lieutenants palced in charge of the three regions of his newly 
established dominion in Bengal. Sultan Shams-al-Din Ilyas Shah 
appears to be the first ruler to make local recruits for his army. It is 
stated that he met the Delhi ruler Firiz Shah Tughlaq in battle 
with ten thousand cavalry, two hundred thousand infantry and 
fifty clephants.! According to another statement Ilyas Shih had 
then under him, besides a huge infantry and a number of 


1 Shams-i-Siraj-AGf, Tarikh-t-Firdz Shahi, op cit, 152-153 
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elephants, a force of 90,000 cavalry.' This, if correct, was indeed a 
large number in relation to that age. At a later stage of the 
Sultanat, under ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah, the army is reported to 
be about “twentyfour thousand strong, ten thousand being 
cavalary, and the rest  infantr: with four hundred war 
clephants,"? This report comes from the Portuguese navigator 
Vasco da-Gama. Incidentally this agrees well with Shihab al-Din 
Talish’s account according to which an army of 24,000 accompa- 
nied ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah in his Assam expedition. ' Probably 
the report of this expedition somehow reached Vasco da-Gama so 
that he mentioned that specific number. Understandably, howev- 
er, the whole army could not have been taken into Assam and 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's total armed forces must have been 
almost double that number. In any case there seems to be a 
substantial increase in the number of the army during the time of 
his successor Sultan Nusrat Shah. According to the Assamese 
sources the latter is said to have attacked Assam with 1,000 horse, 
one million men including the land and naval forces,a huge park 
of artillery and thirty elephants.* One million is obviously an 
exaggerated figure, as are the numbers thirty and one thousand 
too small for elephants and cavalry. Da'id Khan, the last Afghan 
ruler of Bengal, is reported to have had under him “40,000 
well-mounted cavalry, and 33,000 elephants, and 140,000 infan- 
try, consisting of masketeers, matchlockmen and rocketeers and 
archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of which were 
battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other implements 
of war.”* 

As is evident from the above, the armed forces were 
composed of the cavalry, the infantry (paiks), the navy or flotilla 
of war-boats, an elephant corps and, at least later in the period, an 
artillery corps. The early conquerors were accompanied mainly 
by their cavalry force, Whether they had with them an infantry is 
not definitely known; but foot soldiers as such were not unknown 


"HB, I108. 

* Vasco da-Gamua’s report, quoted in Campos, op cit .25 
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to them. The organization of an infantry called paiks appears 
prominently for the first time in connection with Sultan Ilyas 
Shah's confrontation with Sultan Firaz Shah Tughlag of Delhi.' 
Thereafter the paiks are found from time to time playing 
important roles in battles as well as in court politics. especially in 
the later Iyas Shahi period. The cavalary and the infantry could, 
however, ensure the Bengal Sultan's hold only over the high land 
of north Bengal during the dry seasons; for the riverine tract of 


south and eastern Bengal and during the rainly season generally 
When the rivers in the northern part of the country also were 
swollen, he had of necessity to depend on a flotilla of war-boats. 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji was the first Muslim Bengal 
ruler to pay attention to this branch of the armed forces and to 


organize a flotilla of war-boats. About the same time an elephant 
corps in the Bengal Sultan's forces came into existence. Elephants 
were found rather in large numbers in north Bengal, Assam, the 
Sylhet and the Chittagong regions and also in the forest re 
south-west Bengal. When the Delhi Sultan Hrutmish had led his 
expedition into Bengal. Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji attempted to 
pacity him by sending him thirty elephants as present.’ From that 
time till the end of the Mughal rule both the flotilla of war-boats 


jon oF 


and the elephant corps remained two important arms of the 
Bengal military forces. These were quite new additions to the 
Muslim armed forces in Bengal necessitated by its geography and 
climate. While war-boats were chiefly employed in battles in 
south Bengal as well as in Assam during the rainy: season, 
elephants were employed along with the cavalry in all expeditions 
during the dry season, but chiefly in warfares in Assam and 
south-west Bengal against the Orissa forces. Exactly at what 
period firearms were introduced in Bengal is not known; bur the 
Mughal adventurer Babur, whose remarkable success at the battle 
of Panipat (1526) is generally attributed to his effective use of tire 
arms for the first time in north India, himself found the Bengal 
artillery rather impressive. ' Joao De Barros also testifies to the 


' Warani, Tirakh--Firdie Sali, Babs Ind eden 1862, 399 
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efficiency of the Bengal Sultan’s artillery and mentions it as the 
main cause of his supremacy over the rulers of Arakan and 
Tippera.' The Assamese sources also refer to the effective artillery 
of the Bengal Sultan Nusrat Shah and to his soldiers’ “opening fire 
from their large guns and flint guns.” 

Fire-arms were, however, relatively modern introduction. 
Prior to as well as along with these, the most common weapons of 
war consisted of sword (tegh and shamshir), bow and arrow, 
dagger (khanjar), spear (nezah) and shield.* Care was tken to train 
the soldiery in the efficient use of these weapons; and it appears 


books on tactics, warfare, and the use of arms were provided for 
the purpose. It may be pointed out that the contemporary 
Mamlak rulers of Egypt, with which country the Bengal Sultanat 
was in touch since Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah's time, were 
“avid readers of works on tactics and warfare.”* Whether such 
books found their way into Bengal is not definitely known; but 
we have at least one book on archery called Hedayat al-Rami 
written in Bengal by one Sayyid Mir ‘Alwi who dedicated it to 
Sultan ‘Ali’ al-Din Husain Shah.* The various weapons were 
mainly manufactured locally for which purpose the Sultans 
maintained special workshops (karkhanas). It is on record that 
after Tughral’s defeat and execution Balban handed over the 
Bengal arms karkhana to his son Prince Bughra Khan.° Similarly 
Sher Shah captured Sultan Nusrat Shah's Topkhana (Gunnery) 
after defeating him.” 

Necessarily the different branches of the armed forces were 
organized under graded officials. Unfortunately we have no 
detailed information on this point. We get from the inscriptions 
only four official designations, namely, Sar-i-Lashkar, Sar-i- 


* Quoted in the Book of Duarte Barbosa, Ml, op.cit, 

+ Ahom Burunyt, 68,70,72 and 73, quoted in Tarafdar, op-cit..108 

» Barini, 480,593; Furishea, 299.3, Riyad, WH4,128. 

* David James, Islamic Are An Introduction, London, 1974.13. James specially mentions an 
Arabic Encyclopedia of wartare (manuscript) preserved in the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, and 
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Khail, Mir-i-Bahr and Jangdar. Sar-i-Lashkar means Head or 
Commander of the army, and it is mentioned separately as well as 
in connection with provincial governors who were also wazirs in 
their respective territories. The expression Sipah Salir, of which 
mention is made by Minhaj as carly as the time of Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar Khalji's stay in north India,' does not appear to have 
been popular in Bengal, for in none of the rather numerous 
inscriptions does this term occur.2 We may therefore take 
Sar-i-Lashkar as the highest rank in the armed forces in Bengal, 
the supreme command for all the branches being reserved for the 
Sultan. On the analogy of Sar-i-Lashkar, Sar-i-Khail could have 
been interpreted as the highest rank in the cavalry; but the 
inscription in which it is mentioned? the Sar-i-Khail (Ulugh 
Ajmal Khan) is clearly stated to be a subordinate official under the 
Sar-i-Lashkar and wazir (Iqrar Khan). According to one descrip- 
tion noted by Barani and relating to the state of affairs in north 
India, a Sar-i-Khail was in charge of ten horsemen only, whereas 
ten Sar-i-Khails were commanded by one Sipah Salar, ten Sipal 
Salars by an ‘Amir, ten 'Amirs by a Malik, and ten Maliks by a 
Khan.‘ The gradation is palpably inaccurate even with reference 
to north India where the Sipah Salar was a far higher rank, if not 
the commander-in-chief, than the head of a mere hundred 
horsemen. Nor are Maliks and Khans found elsewhere to refer to 
ranks in the cavalry. If that were so, the large numbers of Maliks 
and Khans mentioned in the Bengal inscriptions would have to be 
cach assigned at least a hundred thousand cavalry, which is 
manifestly an impossible number. Our Sar-i-Khail of the Tribeni 
record, Ulugh Ajmal Khan, himself bore the title of the Great 
Khan (Khan al-A‘zam) and the Exalted Khagin (Khagan al- 
Mua‘zzam). Obviously he was not so petty an officer as the 


 Minay (ve ), 1, 549. tis stated that Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalj, after leaving Delhi 
led to the Sipah Salar of Badaon, Hiebar al-Din, 

? The Mandiran inscription of “Ala” al-Din Husain Shih of 900/1494-95 mentions one Shahlar 
Mubirak, MLR. Tarafdar (op cit , 104) takes st to be Sipih Silir arguing that the “first unt of the 
whole expression has disappeared”. The explanation is not convincing, for Salar is weitten with the 
Arabic letter Sin, and not with Shin as it ts here Similarly Mahuan’s mention of the cerm 
(AS. B.,1895,532) which Tarafdar quotes 1s not also clear on the point 

* Tribeni inscription of Barbak Shah dated 86/1455, Dam, Bibliography, No 29 
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mentioned this while advising his son Kaigobid 
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commander of ten horsemen only, nor of course so great as that of 
a hundred thousand cavalrymen. Taking the inscription as it is, 
therefore, the most that can be suggested is that a Sar-i-K hail was 
in all likelihood head of the cavalry posted in a province or 
administrative division, but that he was subordinate to the 
Sar-i-Lashkar in the area 

Jangdar means ctymologically a warrior; but in the 
inscription! it clearly refers to a rank in the army. It was at least 
prestigious enough to deserve recording in the inscription along 
with the officer's name. It is noteworthy that this Jangdar, Ulugh 
Nusrat Khan, was attached and subordinate to the same Sar-i- 
Lashkar Iqrar Khan who was by this time transferred to north 
Bengal Like the Sar-i-Khail Ulugh Ajmal Khan, Ulugh Nusrat 
Khan also bore the honorific ude of the Great Khan (Khan 
al-A‘zam) and the Exalted Khagan (Khagan al-Mu‘azzam) and his 
full official designation was “Jangdar and Shiqdar-1-Mu‘amalac 
(administrator of the affairs) of Jor, Baror and other Mahals”. 
Shiq means a part or division. The term Shigdar thus ciearly 
means a person in charge of the Shig, in other words a 
subdivisional or district officer. Considering the fact that he had 
several Mahals under his charge, it would perhaps be more 
accurate to take him to be a district officer. Jangdar thus appears to 
be an army officer in charge of a district or several Mahals. Like 
the combination “Sar-i-Lashkar and Wazir", here is also a similar 
combination of “Jangdar and Shigdar” in the case of the district 
officer. The conclusion that naturally suggests itself is that the 
provincial governor's jurisdiction was divided for administrative 
purposes into a number of districts or Shigs, consisting of a group 
of Mahals, and that like him the district officers were also in 
charge of both the civil and military affairs of their respective 
areas. 

The term Mir-i-Bahr means admiral or commander of the 
flect. It indicates that there were other subordinate officers. 
Unlike the Sar-i-Lashkar, however, Mir-i-Bahr does not combine 
in himself any civil post, nor does he appear to be subordinate to 


* Dinaypur inscription of Barbak Shah dated 16 Safar 865/1 Dec. 1460, Dani, Bibliography, 
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the civil authority of the area where he was posted. The nature of 
his duty precluded the possibility of such combination of civil and 
military duties in one hand. The navy thus appears to be an 
independent establishment controlled perhaps by the admiralty 
department of the Sultan. The particular Mir-i-Bahr of the 
inscription, Zahir al-Din Malik Akhund Shir, was posted near 
Dacca where he caused the construction of a mosque.' This is 
significant. The locality being in the heart of the riverine cast 
Bengal and commanding the confluence of the three principal 
rivers—the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Lakhya—was the 
natural headquarters of the river flotilla of the Bengal Sultans. It 
was thus no unusual thing that the commander of the fleet was 
posted in that region and that perhaps the headquarters of the fleet 
were somewhere near Dacca. Probably there were other naval 
outposts at such strategic sites as Satgion (near Hugli) and the 
capital Gaud-Pandua. The information yielded by this inscription, 
together with the information about the army outposts (Thanas), 
enable us to form an idea about the defence and military 
arrangements of the Bengal Sultanat. Laobla in the 24-Parganas 
district and Laod in the Sylhet district were two important Thanas 
or cantonments providing for the defence of the Sultanat in the 
two strategic regions in the cast and the south-west. There was 
also a strong fort called Mahmiadabad in the Dacca district. * The 
intermediate region of south and central Bengal were mainly 
looked after by the fleet with its headquarters near Dacca. In the 
north there were, besides the fortified capitals of Gaud and Pandua 
(in the Malda district), important military outposts at Jor-Baror in 
the north-west (Purnia district) and the strong forts of Ekdala and 
Deokot in Dinajpur district, in the north and north-east. 
Whether the defence and military department was in charge 
of a minister is a moot point. An inscription of the time of Fath 
Shah dated 889/1484 and found at Gaud (near the Gunamant 
* Dhamrai inscription of the time of Fath Shah, dated 10 Jamadi 1, 887/ 18 July 1482, Dani, 
Bibliography, No 54, Ahmed, Inscriptions, 117-118. The inscription was found by Dr. Wise ma 
private house at Pathantala, Dhamrai village, near Dacca, The mosque, of which the construction $s 
Fecorded in the inscription is not in existence; but it could not have been far away from the locahty 
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mosque) mentions one Khan al-A‘zam and Khagan al-Mu'azzam 
Daulat Khan as Wazir-i-Lashkar (Minister of the Army?).' It has 
been assumed that this is a mistake for the expression Wazir wa 
Sar-i-Lashkar so frequently met with in the inscription.* But it is 
hazardous to assume such a mistake, especially when there is no 
damage or lacunae in the record. Moreover, it is necessary to 
remember that before an inscription was fixed onto a structure it 
must have been examined carefully to see that it was correctly 
executed, Such a big mistake as the omission of two consecutive 
words, wa and Sar, giving a different and rather confused 
meaning to the official designation of the person responsible for 
the construction of the structure, could not have so easily escaped 
notice. Again, if it was an inadvertent omission, it would have in 
all likelihood been limited to one word only, or perhaps to the 
smaller. word wa, making the expression appear as Wazir 
Sar-i-Lashkar. But then, the inscription under reference is in 
“beautiful Naskh, which is apparently worked by an expert 
engraver.”* Moreover, the expression which is more frequently 
found on the inscriptions is not Wazir wa Sar-i-Lashkar, but the 
reverse, Sar-i-Lashkar wa Wazir. Wazir-i-Lashkar thus appears to 
be a correct and conscious expression and not simply a mistake for 
the expression Sar-i-Lashkar wa Wazir. It may also be pointed out 
in this connection that Babur mentions one Lashkar Wazir with 
reference to Bengal who is clearly a minister concerned with 
military affairs.* The same impression is conveyed by the Ahom 
Burunji which speaks of a Bada Wazir or Great Minister dealing 
with war and peace. It would appear that Wazir-i-Lashkar was a 
distinct and different post and the person holding it was primarily 
concerned with the defence and army organization of the state. 
Considering the fact that wazirs were often responsible for 
financial affairs, it has been very plausibly assumed that the 
expression Wazir-i-Lashkar may be taken to mean the Paymaster 


' Dani, Bibliography, No. 58; Ahmed, Inscriptions, 122-123. Ahmed thinks that the 
jon was originally attached to the Gunamant mosque. In that case it was built by the 
ashkar Daulat Khan. 
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General of the army, somewhat akin to the Mir-i-Bakshi of the 
Mughal period.' Such a function would not in any case be 
incompatible with the nature of his post as Minister of Defence or 
Army Affairs in general. It is certain, however, that the salary and 
emoluments of the army and other officers were paid in cash? and 
that there was no system of assigning jagirs for the payment of 
civil or military officers. 
Vil: GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 

(a) Administration of Justice: Of all the aspects of gov- 
ernmental activities the one that most directly concerned the 
people at large was the administration of justice and protection of 
life and property. This the Be Sultins appear to have 
considered the most sacred part of their duties. Indeed their 
success in this respect constituted their chief claim to the allegiance 
of the people. Many of the Sultans are found to emphasize the fact 
of their being just on their coins and inscriptions. Thus Sultan 
Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah (740-759/ 1339-1358) is described on his 
coins as “the Just Sultan” (Js! Gal) ;’while his successor 
Sikandar Shah (759-792/1358-1390) is called on his coins as well as 
inscriptions as “the Just Sultan” and “the most learned man” 
(nae) JL dt) Jo! oa!) * The same expressions of “the Just 
and the Learned Sultan” etc. are found on the coins and 
inscriptions of many other Sultans like Nasir al-Din Mahmad 
Shah (840-864/ 1442-1459) ,> Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah (864-879/ 
1459-1474), Shams al-Din Yasuf Shah (879-886/1474-1481),” 
Jaial al-Din Fath Shah  (886-892/1481-1486),8 Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid Shah II (895 896/1489-1490),” Shams al-Din Muzaffar 
Shah (896-899/1490-1493),!" ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah (899-925/ 
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1519)! and his son and successor Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah 
-939/1519-1532).? These claims of being just etc. could not 
have been mere culogies, for many of the inscriptions and all the 
coins in which these occur were issued by the Sultans themselves, 
and they could not have made such claims unless these had 
relevance to actual facts or unless they meant to be so in their 
practical conduct of affairs 

This fact of the Sultins’ being just is also corroborated by 
contemporary chronicles, They administered justice in accordance 
with the sacred laws of Islam, the shari‘a.) This had a threefold 
impact on the character of the ruler and his administration. In the 
first place it had the consequence of the Sultans’ being in most 
cases well versed in Islamic learning, specially in the rules of the 
shari’ fact which, as indicated above, was also noted in their 
coins and inscriptions. One of them, Sultan Jalal al-Din Fath 
hah, is particularly: described in one of his inscriptions as the 
Expounder of the Secrets of the Qur'an and Learned in all the 
branches of religious and physical sciences” (O19) ji -f GELS 
WAL GLoVI pyle dL). # Not only the Sultans, but also many 
of their officers, not particularly judicial officers, are found to be 
greatly learned men. One of them, Taqi al-Din, who appears to 
be a governor in the eastern province, is described as the “leader of 
the lawyers and specialists in hadith” (4A yeLgadlayasy 5 
Secondly and more importantly, the application of the 
shari’a meant that though the Sultins were at the head of the 
y above the law 
and were accountable for any wrong act or transgression of duty. 
The well-known incident of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A'zam Shah's 
having appeared before the Qadi of the capital city for answering 
criminal charges brought against him (the Sultan) by an old 
woman’ is a remarkable instance in point. Thirdly, it also obliged 
the Sultins to seek the support and cooperation of the ‘ulam: 


judicial machinery, they themselves were in no wa 
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Some of the Sultans like Shams al-Din Yusuf Shah, for instance, 
used to call the ‘wlama" to his presence from time to time, had 
consultations with them and urged them to be impartial in the 
discharge of their duties. ! Another ruler, Sulaiman Karrani, used 
to hold a meeting every morning with 150 shaikhs and ‘ulama” 
after which he transacted other affairs of state.* 

The Sultan tried cases in the first instance as well as on appeal. 
Usually grave offences like treason and heresy were directly dealt 


with by him; otherwise he heard on appeal. There are references 
to punishments by death, imprisonment or fine, but we have no 
detailed information about specific punishments for specific 
offences. For the administration of justice gadis or judges were 
appointed at all important places and towns. It would appear trom 
one inscription ‘ that there were special criminal courts for trying 
ciminal cases. The gadis were specially learned persons having 
great influence in the society. We have the names of several gadis 
of the capital city, Of such metropolitan gadis the carliest notable 
figure was Qadi Rukn al-Din al-Samargandi who, during the ime 
of *Ali Mardan Khalji, was instrumental in converting Bhojar 
Brahman of Kamrip to Islam and also in having the Sanskrit 
workAmitkunds anslated into Arabic and Persian.' Another 
important figure was Qad? Siraj al-Din who summoned the 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A’zam Shah for answering, criminal charges 
against him. Whether the metropolitan gadis were at the head of 


a hierarchy of judges is not definitely known, though, in view of 
the gradations in other branches of the administration it would be 
reasonable to assume that in the judicial department too there was 
such a gradation, In any case we have rather numerou: 
to gadis at other places in the country. OF such gadis a very 
remarkable figure was Qadi Nasir Mubammiid ae Priveni (Fug). 
He is described as belonging to a family of gadis and is also called 
“Qidi. the Tiger”, because of the strength of his argument. > Ie is 
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also recorded that he used to spend his private money for 
maintaining men of learning as well as students for the teaching of 
the law of the shari‘a and also “to manifest the Divine faith among 
the head-strong.” The Vaishnava literature makes mention of the 
qadis at Hasanhati, Burdwan, and at Nadia who dealt with cases 
between the Vaishnavas and their opponents. It is even stated that 
the gad7 at the latter plac 
religious discussion with Chaitanya, the Vaishnava leader.! 
Another notable mufassal gadi_ was that of Chandpara, “a village 
in Radh”, who was patron of ‘Ali’ al-Din Husain Shah during his 
early life and before he became Sultan.? In Fact there were so 
many gadis appointed all over the country that some contempo- 
rary and near-contemporary Bengali poets tend to refer to them, 
along with Mughals and Pathans, as even a distinct stock of 
people.’ 

For the detection of crimes and for the protection of life and 
property of the people the Sultan had an claborate police 
establishment. Mention has already been made of the Chief Police 
Officer of the city of Firtizabad (Pandua) and of a secret service.* 
There were similar establishments in every administrative divi- 
sion and city, controlled and coordinated, presumably, by a 
central body. The sixteenth century Bengali literature has 
numerous references to the effective system of police administra- 
tion even in the rural areas and to the perfect peace and security in 
which people lived.* Two specific instances of police vigilance 
and security measures mentioned in connection with Chaitanay’s 
life may be noted. It is stated that on one occasion Chaitanya, in 
one of his trances and surrounded by five of his disciples, lay 
senseless on the ground, foaming in the mouth. Suddenly there 


had allegedly a rather unsuccessful 
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appeared ten mounted police and arrested those five followers 
suspecting them to be bad characters who had drugged Chaitanya 
and robbed him of all his possessions.' The scene of the incident 
appears to be somewhere in the vicinity of Nadia. It throws 
“curious sidelight”, as one writer observes, “on the administra- 
tion of justice and the methods in vogue for the protection of life 
and property in the land.”? Similarly the Chaitanya Bhagavar of 
Mukundaram narrates that a group of bandits led by a Nadia 
Brahman made repeated attempts to rob Chaitanya of his wealth 
and possessions; but they could not succeed in their design 
because of the vigilance of armed paiks (foot soldiers) whom the 
robbers found surrounding and keeping guard over Chaitanya’s 
house.* 

(b) Benevolent activities 
the material and moral well-being of the people. The intellectual 
activities of the rulers and their patronage of learning and 
literature have been noted in a separate section. Here their other 
benevolent works aiming at the material well-being of the people 
are mentioned briefly. The contemporary sources are replete with 
references to the generosity of the Sultans and their liberal 
distribution of monetary help to the needy and the meritorious 
Besides such munificence the rulers also carried out such public 
works as the construction of roads, bridges and embankments, 
and the excavation of tanks for providing drinking water for the 
people. Such works received the attention of government as early 
as the time of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji (610-624/1213- 
1227). It is recorded by Minhaj that ‘Iwad Khalji had a series of 
embankments constructed to protect the city of Lakhnawati and 
its environs from the annual floods during the rainy season. He 
also had the two frontier cities of Deokot in Dinajpur and 
Lakhnur in Birbhum connected with the capital city by a trunk 
road which ran, according to the historian’s description, for a 
distance of ten days’ journey.* If “it were not for these dykes”, 
further writes Minhaj, “it would be impossible for people to carry 


The Sultans were equally alive to 


' Chatanya Chanttimrits, quoted in J-N Das Gupta, op.cit..37 
? Ibid. 

2 Quoted in thid. 37.38. 

* Minhiy, tr. 1.586. 
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out their intentions, or reach various structures and inhabited 
places except by menas of boats, From his time, through the 
construction of those embankments, the route was opened up to 
the people at large.” The historian himself noticed these works 
when he visited Bengal some forty years afterwards and also 
“heard” that when the Delhi Sultan Htutmish came to Bengal in fs 
course of his campaign there he was likewise so impressed by “t 

good works of Ghiyas-ud-Din ‘Iwaz” that whenever the ie 
name “chanced to arise, he would style him by 


y the title of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din Khalji’, and. from. his sacred lips he would 
pronounce that there could be no reluctance in styling a man 
Sultin who had done so much good.”! 


Fhe work begun by ‘Iwad Khalji was continued by his 
successors. Such public works appear to have received consider 
able momentum in the time of the first restored Hyas Shahi ruler 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah (846-864/1442-1459) During his 
time, as mentioned earlier, a great part of southern Bengal, then 
covered with forests, was brought under settlement and 
cultivation.” His famous governor, Khan Jahan, who was mainly 
instrumental in doing this notable work, also caused the construc- 
hon of a number of big tanks, besides mosques, in different parts 
of the region. Two such big tanks, each with a circumference of 
about a mile, are still in a good state of existence near Bagerhat 
(Khulna district), Curiously enough, although the surrounding 
area and its water is rather saline, the water of these two tanks is 
sweet and they still serve as the main source of supply of drinking 
water for the prople of Bagerhat and its vicinity. Two inscriptions 
of the same ruler (Mahmud Shah) also refer to the construction of 
two bridges (45) J one at Bhagalpur in Bihar,’ and the other at 
Gaud.* The bridge at Gaud has been identified by Blochmann 
with the one near the Kotwali gate,5 which was the central 


"Ibid. 580-587 
* Supra, pp. 165-167, 
> Bhagalpur inscription, dated 5 Safar 854/ 21 March 1450, Dani, Bibliography. No. 140. 
[150], and Ahmed, Inscriptions, 52-53. 
Gaud (Kotwali gate) Inscription of Mahmad Shah, dated 3 Safar 86. 
No 25: Ahmed. op c1e.59-6 
SP ASB, 1875, 289 
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entrance in the south wall of the city near Mahdipur. “It is paved 
with bricks and stone slabs and has a gentle ascent and descent. 
It ... consists of five pointed arches, the middle one being 11 feet 6 
inches span, the next one on cach side 10 feet 34 inches, and the 
end arches 9 fect | inch. The piers also lessen in the same manner, 
the two middle ones being 10 ft. 6 inches thick and the other two 9 
feet 3 inches. The roadway is 27} feet broad and 257 feet long. A 
similar bridge is to be scen south of the Gunamant Mosque. These 
two were flung over a rivulet which constituted the main drain 
and means of access to the interior of the town.”! 

The tempo of public works was continued by Nasir al-Din 
Mahmiid’s son and successor Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah (864-879/ 
1459-1474). It would appear from the Risalat al-Shuhada’ that he 
cither constructed new embankments or repaired and enlarged the 
old ones in order to protect the capital city and its vicinity from 
floods, and that in this work he was ably assisted by Shah Isma 
Ghazi, a hero of his time, who combined in himself both military 
abilities and engineering skill? The work of reclamation of the 
southern lands also continued during Barbak Shah’s reign? A 
fairly large tank constructed during his reign near Mirzaganj in 
southern Barisal, but since covered by jungles, was discovered in 
the mid-nineteenth century by the then Sundarbans Commission- 
erJ.H. Reily.* Barbak Shah also caused the construction of a canal 
and a “middle gate” at Gaud.? 


The greatest ruler in this respect was undoubtedly ‘Ali al-Din 
Husain Shah (899-925/1493-1519) who is credited by both 
epigraphic records and literary sources with having constructed a 
large number of tanks in different parts of the country for 
providing drinking water for the people, and also some bridges to 


| Abmed. op.c1t..59 

? Risilat al-Shuhad. reproduced and translated in J.A.S.B., 874.215 fF 

‘See Miregan) Inscription of Barbak Shah, dated 8740/1468, Ahmed, op. cit. 81-83, 

* LH. Reily’s letter to the Fresident of the Astatic Society of Bengal. dated 0 July 1860, 
quoted in bud 82 

® Gaud Inscription of Birbak Shah. dated 71/1466, Memon, alo Ahmed, 
‘op-cit..83-88, Ahined thinks that the “middle gate” mentioned im the snseription 1s 1 all likelihood 
the Nin Darwiea (Halt-way Gate) which “stands exactly halfway between the Entrance Gate 
(Dakhil Darwaza) and the palace wall”, and which “is curiously simular to that of the Dakhil 
Darwazs, with which it agrees in the height of its arches and battlements." (ibid_.§3) 
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facilitate communications by roads. At least six of his inscriptions 
so far discovered specifically commemorate the construction of 
tanks at such different localities as Haiderpur (Malda), Mangalkot 
in Burdwan, Jangipur in Murshidabad district, and Birbhum.’ 
‘The tank at Jangipur is still known as the Shaykher Dighi or Sigar 
Dighi (the Shaikh's tank or the Sea Tank). Of the bridges 
constructed during his reign two, one near Tribeni (Hugli) and 
the other at Jahinabad, four miles to the west of Godagari in 


Rajshahi district, are commemorated by two inscriptions found at 
those places.” Besides tanks and bridges he also established 
rest-houses for travellers and alms-houses for the poor in different 
districts of the country.’ The near-contemporary poet Daulat 
Uzir Bahram speaks cloquently of the Sultin’s benevolence and 
adds that his “chief wazir Hamid Khan caused the establishment 
of alms-houses and mosques and the excavation of tanks at 
different places.’ “Ala” al-Din Husain Shah's son and successor 
Nusrat Shah also attended to such public works. His Sunargaon 
inscription records the construction of a tank, along with a 
mosque, in that region by his officer Taqi al-Din, mentioned 
earlier, in the year 929/1523.° Another inscription of his reign 
found in the Hugli district records the construction of a well in a 
mosque there by one Malik al-Mu‘azzam Malik Anwar Khan 
Nusrat Shahi on 2 Dhu al-Qa‘dah, 930/1523-24;" while still 
another inscription found at Chalispara, Malda, commemorates 
the excavation of a tank there in 938/1531-32 by a lady named Bua 
Malti (or Bibi Malti).” During the last Husian Shahi ruler Ghiyath 
al-Din Mahmiid Shah's reign (939-944/1533-1537) one bridge was 
constructed at Dhorail in Dinajpur district by his minister Farash 
Khan, son of Nirbaj (or Nur Bakhsh) Khan in 1533.° 


' See Dam, Bibliography, Nos., 89,10-102.110,11: and Ahmed, Inscriprions, 160,167,184 
185,193; and Memoirs, 158,159. 

> Dani, Bibliography. Nos. 93 and 122 

» Riyad, 133. 

* Daulat Uzir Bahram, Laili Majnu (composed between 1545 and 1553, ed. Ahmed Shan 
Dacca, 1957, 7-8 

*Dam. Bibliography, No. 124; Ahmed, Inscriptions, 20%; J.A.$.B., 1872,337-38 

* Dani, op.cic, No. 148 [158]. p.138 
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Besides these public works of which we have specific 
information there must have been others whose existence or 
records have completely disappeared. To illustrate this point it 
may be mentioned that when the British occupied the country in 
the mid-cighteenth century they found it covered with a number 
of good public highways. One of the early European observers 
wrote: “There are several remarkable military causeways which 
intersect the whole country, and must have been constructed with 
great labour; bur it is not known at what period.” ‘It may also be 
pointed out that the work of preservation of historical relics and 
monuments was not undertaken dll the beginning of the 
twentieth century by which time many of them disappeared cither 
by the process of time or by deliberate destruction. 


(c) Attitude towards the non-Muslim population: The same 
benevolence and liberalism is noticeable in the rulers’ attitude 
towards the non-Muslim population. On the eve of the Muslim 
conquest the three main religious groups in the land in order of 
numerical strength were the Hindus, the Buddhists and the Jains. 
Between them the idea of religious toleration was unknown, as 
was indeed the case in many other parts of the then world, Even 
the “higher” orders of the Hindus, the Brahmans, were not quite 
liberal towards their own “lower” castes, not to speak of the other 
religious groups. In fact during the Sena rule Buddhism, which 
had been previously the dominant religion in the land, was 
supplanted under state patronage by a rigid Brahmanical Hindu- 
ism with marked emphasis on high-birth (kilinism) and caste 
distinctions. Jainism had already lost its ground prior to the 
coming of the Senas. It was in such an atmosphere of iniquitous 
social discriminations that the Muslims appeared on the scene not 
just with a new “religion” as such but with a whole set of social 
ideas highlighted by the principle of equality of man and respect 
for him as the noblest creation of the only one Lord of the 
universe. These ideas were a direct threat to the social supremacy 
of the Sena aristocracy who naturally grew apprehensive about 
their future as the Muslims pressed on the neighbouring territory 


" Quoted by Raverty, Minha, tl,, $860 9 
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of Bihar. Significantly enough, it is on record that the wise men 
and astrologers at Lakshman Sena’s court, after having made 
enquiries about the character and disposition of the Muslims. 
foretold the doom of the Sena system and advised their king of the 
propriety of retreat into a safer zone. Many of the Sena ruler’s 
courtiers and Brahman advisers had indeed betaken themselves to 
caster Bengal, Assam and other places before Ikhtiyar al-Din 
Muhammad even began his march towards Bengal. Thus the Sena 
ruler’s apparently precipitate flight to eastern Bengal when the 
latter actually knocked at his door was not quite an unpre- 
meditated leap in the dark. The people in general had however 
nothing to fear from a change of rulers and there is no indication 
in the sources of any popular stirrings on account of the coming of 
the Muslims. On the contrary there are unmistakable references to 
the latter's being welcomed as deliverers from an age-old system 
of injustice and oppression. ! 


On their part the Muslim rulers, in consonance with the spirit 
of Islam, followed a policy of religious toleration and granted 
perfect freedom of belief to the people. There is no reference in 
the sources of any of the ruler’s having ever attempted to impose 
Islam by force on any one of the conquered people. From the very 
beginning Islam was left to itself to make its mark on the people 
through persuasion and understanding so much so that we find a 
Kamrap (Assam) Brahman coming to Lakhnawati and holding a 
public disputation with the gadf of the capital city on the merits 
Islam only seven years after the establishment of Muslim rule in 
the country.? Nor was there any deliberate destruction of Hindu 
temples or Buddhist monasteries. It may be noted here that on the 
basis of stone slabs containing images and other animal forms and 
used in some early Muslim structures it has sometimes been 
gested that those materials were obtained by dismantling 
Hindu temples.* While the existence of numerous ancient temples 
in and around the Muslim seats of government negatives any such 


su: 
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iconoclastic policy on the part of the rulers, it is worth noting 
that ancient non-religious structures like forts and residential 
quarters also were usually decorated with images and animal 
forms. And considering the fact that the Muslim structures belong 
to a later period when the enthusiasm of initial conquest had died 
out and when, as will be scen presently, Hindus were appointed 
not only in the army and other administrative posts but also as 
courtiers and ministers,! it is more reasonable to assume that the 
impugned materials were taken from abandoned forts and ruined 
ancient buildings rather than by breaking down Hindu temples. 

The rulers also ensured security of life and property and lett 
the people in undisturbed possession of their lands and other 


belongings requiring them, as already mentioned, to pay only the 
specified taxes. There was thus no break in the normal socio- 
economic life of the people. And although the laws of Islam 
(shari‘at) were applied in matters of general administration , the 
non-Muslim population were left free to regulate their personal 
affairs like marriage, succession etc. in accordance with their own 
religious laws and social customs. 

Initially the rulers’ policy towards the non-Muslim popul 
tion was necessarily negative in nature, being confined to mere 
toleration and non-interference with their affairs. As time went 
on, however, it developed into one of active patronage and 
employment in state services. This was so partly because of the 


Sultans’ liberal outlook and partly because of necessity arising out 
of their conflicts with the Delhi rulers. Even such carly rulers as 
Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji (610-622/1213-1225) and Mughith 
al-Din Tughral (670-680/1272-1282) appear to have reeruited a 
number of local non-Muslim people in the army and the 
river-flotilla. A more positive evidence of such recruitment is 
available in connection with Ilyas Shah's (740/739/1339-1338) 
struggle against the Delhi Sultan Firaz Tughlag, It is stated that 
the former recruited in his army a number of professional Bengal 
foot-soldiers (piiks) in order to withstand the attack of the 


The earliest existing Mushm structure (Zafar Khin's mosque at Tribeni) 1s dated 698/1298, 
that is about a century alter the conquest of Nadia, Perey Brown's remarks referred to above relates 
to the Adina mosque which was built still later, during the reign of the second Hyas Shaht ruler 
Sikandar Shih (759-792/1358-1390) 
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Tughlaq ruler.! Significantly, it is also on record that both the 
Bengal ruler and the Delhi Sultan sought on that occasion to win 
over the Muslim soldiery and nobility as well as the influential 
Hindus and their religious leaders (gurus) by rival proclamations 
promising remission of taxes and other considerations.* During 
the Ilyas Shahi period non-Muslims were appointed, besides the 
army, in important administrative posts and even as courtiers.’ As 
already noted earlier, one such courtier, Raja Kans, grew 
influential cnough to capture power for sometime, Whether there 
was any reversal of this policy after the Kans episode is not 
definitely known, though some reaction to it may be guessed. 
Even if there was any, it was abndoned soon enough; for in the 
Husain Shahi period which followed a number of Hindus are 
again found employed in high administrative posts, even as 
ministers and confidential secretaries of the Sultan 


The Muslim rulers in fact identified themselves with the land, 
encouraged the cultivation of the Bengali language and extended 
their patronage to both Muslim and Hindu writers and scholars. 
Under the patronage of the Sultins many important Hindu 
religious works were translated into Bengali.? One result of this 
policy was a great intellectual revival among the Hindus. Even 
Nadia, from where earlier the Brahmans had fled, grew to be an 
important centre of Hindu learning during the later yas Shahi 
period at the latest. It was from among this new Brahman 
intellectual class at Nadia that Chaitanya arose and led his reform 
movement during the early Husain Shahi period. Chaitan 
movement was aimed as much at reforming the Hindu society 
and religion as at checking the progress of Islam among the 
people, And in the course of his movement he came in conflict 
with the Muslim gadis of Nadia and Hasanhati (west Bengal) 
Even then Sultan ‘Ala’ al Din Husain Shah allowed complete 
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freedom of preaching to the Hindu reformer and, according to his 
biographers, asked the gadis, the kotwils and all others not to 
interfere with his activities in any way. 

It would be clear from the above brief survfy that the Muslim 
rulers were not only tolerant towards the local non-Muslim 
population but also treated them liberally, giving them equal 
opportunities along with the Muslims in matters of employment 
and intellectual activities. In the light of this fact the suggestion, 
sometimes made, that the non-Muslims were tempted to embrace 
Islam for the sake of official situations and advancement of their 
material conditions has to be taken with caution. There was 
indeed no such need for the non-Muslims ro change their faiths 
just for the sake of state employment and similar material benetit. 


* Chait 
J.N.Das Gupr. 
to Qadis and 
was issued 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION: 
Il: THE MUGHAL PROVINCIAL SYSTEM IN BENGAL 


Under the Mughals Bengal formed their casternmost 
province and was governed like all the other provinces by 
governors and other officers appointed by the central government 
at Delhi. In general the provincial administration was modelled 
on the pattern of the central structure. Two main features of the 
latter were the division of the administration into a number of. 
specific departments and the mansabdari system. The king was 
assisted in the work of administration by a wazir or first minister, 
the diwan or the head of the finance department, the mir-i- 
bakhshi or the Pay-master-General of the armed forces, the 
sadr-i-sudiir or the head of religious and charitable affairs, the 
gadi-al-qudat or the Chief Justice, the muhatasib or the Censor of 
the public morals, etc. There was however no clear distinction 
between civil and military departments and all the officers were 
graded in accordance with mansabs or military ranks which 
specified the number of troops he was expected to maintain and 
furnish for state services. All officers received their salaries 
according to their mansabs. Sometimes these mans 
expressed in terms of dhat and sawar.' 

The provinces had counterparts of the central heads of 
departments and officers except the wazir whose position was 
taken up by the provincial governor. The latter was called 
sipah-salar (commander-in-chief) in the initial period when the 
process of conquest and consolidation was still in progress; but 
subsequently he was more generally known as sabahdar (literally, 
a person in charge of the subah or nazim or nawwab (the latter 
term meaning a representative, obviously of the emperor, and 
hence viceroy). But though a replica of the central government, 


bs were 


* Aba al-Fadl, the Mughal historian, does not explain what exactly the dhit and sawar ranks 
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the provincial administration was characterized by a system of 
checks and balances designed to keep the provincial governor as 
well as other chief officers well under control. Broadly this latter 
objective was sought to be achieved by a three-fold arrangement. 
In the first place, the executive and revenue departments were 
made more or less independent of each other, the former headed 
by the stbahdar and the latter by the provincial diwan, both being 
more or less equal in status, and both directly responsible to the 
king (through the central wazir and diwan respectively). For the 
same reason, though the subahdar was also the commander of the 
armed forces within the province, the pay, maintenance and 
administration of the armed forces were entrusted to a bakhshi 
who was a counterpart of the central mir-i-bakhshi. Secondly, the 
Mughals maintained an effecient information service in cach 
province headed by an waqia’ nawis. He was required to send 
regular and detailed reports to the emperor about all the affairs of 
the province including the conduct of the sibahdar, the diwan and 
other high officials. Thirdly, all these officers, including the 
waqia‘ nawis, held office only at the emperor's pleasure and were 
liable to transfer, recall or dismissal at any time. Usually the higer 
officials were periodically transferred from one province to 
another, there being no fixed period of their tenure of office in any 
province. 


L THE SUBAHDAR, THE DIWAN AND OTHER HIGH OFFICERS IN THE PROVINCE 


Inspite of the system of check and balance indicated above the 
stibahdar came to occupy a position of primacy in the provincial 
set-up if only becanse he supervised the entire administration as its 
executive head and had the commandof the armed forces,though he 
had no authority over finance, army establishment, religious and 
charitable affairs and the administration of justice which were 
dealt with respectively by the diwan, the bakhshi, the sadr, and 
the qadi. These officers had necessarily to coordinate their 
activities and cooperate with the sabahdar, and depending on the 
circumstances and personality of the latter, he often imposed his 
will on them and treated them almost as his subordinates. Such 
indeed was at least the attitude of Islam Khan, the first really 
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effective Mughal viceroy in Bengal. It is recorded by the 
contemporary annalist Mirza Nathan that Islim Khan used to 
treat the other officers and nobles accompanying him as his 
subordinates requiring them to bow down before him and do 
other marks of respect. Islim Khan also adopted the manners and 
etiquette of a ruler such as sitting on a jharoka (raised throne), 
setting up a special standard (qur}) for him and having kettle- 
drums beaten in the fashion of the emperor. These practices of the 
viceroy elicited the emperor Jahangir’s sharp reproofs issued in the 
form of a 17-point directives to all the sibahdars.' The sabahdars 
were asked, inter alia, not to “deviate from the right principle” in 
food and drink, not to “hold any imperial review” such as sitting 
ona jharoka, not to sit “on a place higher than half a human height 
above the ground,” not to compel nobles and other central 
officers “to salute and make obeisance” (taslim and salam), nor to 
make them remain standing on foot, and not to “beat kettle- 
drums at the time of setting out on a journey.” The sdbahdars 
were also asked to report faithfully the “services rendered by 
devoted officers” and otherwise to “work honestly and faithfully, 
and discharge their duitics in strict accordance with the imperial 
regulations”. Even after the receipt of these directives, states 
Mirza Nathan, Islam Khan did not much mend his ways and 
persisted in his peremptory manners till his death.? 

The problem was really inherent in the system of duality of 
jurisdiction sought to be effected by assigning equal status to two 
officials in the same province, namely the subahdar and the 
diwan. This became clearer in the time of the next viceroy, Qasim 
Khan, who was found to be equally “imperious” in attitudes. 
Indeed the inevitable conflict between the sibahdar and the diwan 
which remained under the surface during Islam Khan's time partly 
because of his personality and partly because of the overriding 
need for concerted action in dealing with the Bara Bhuiyans, burst 
forth in Qasim Khan's time. Jahangir attempted to remedy the 
situation by combining the posts of diwan, bakhshi and waqia‘- 


B.G..213-214 
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nawis in a new incumbent, Mukhlis Khan, so that he might keep 
Qasim Khan in check.' This did not however improve matters 
much and the emperor was forced ultimately to recall Qasim 
Khan from the province and also lower Mukhlis Khan's rank by 
reducing his mansab by 1000 dhat and 1000 sawar. 
Such conflicts between the subahdar and the diwan broke out 
from time to time even in the succedding reign of Shah Jahan. A 
modus-vivendi ultimately emerged, however, first’ by the 
appointment of prince Shuja' as viceroy in Bengal which he 
governed from 1639 to 1660 except for a short interval from 1648 
to 1652, and then by the succession of two powerful viceroys, Mir 
Jumla (1660-1664) and Shiista Khan (1664-1686). Mir Jumla 
weilded considerable power and influence because of his excellent 
services, specially in connection with the war of succession, 
whereas Shiista Khan was emperor ‘Alamgir’s maternal uncle 
(brother of the queen Mumtaz Mahal) and was otherwise a very 
influential noble. During these three viceroyalties the practical 
superiority of the stibahdar in the province was tacitly acknow- 
ledged. Towards the end of ‘Alamgir’s reign, however, the 
problem once again manifested itself through the conflicts 
between the viceroy Prince ‘Azim al-Shin (‘Alamgir’s grandson) 
and the diwan Murshid Quli Khan. This, as noted earlier, led first 
to the transfer of the diwan’s headquarters to Murshidabad and 
ultimately to the transfer of the capital from Dacca and the 
emergence of Murshid Quli Khan as the virtual ruler of the 
province combining in himself the powers of both the diwan and 
the stbahdar, Under ‘Alamgir's successors the Murshidabad 
Nawwabs were independant rulers for all practical purposes 
though they continued to acknowledge the Delhi ruler’s nominal 
sovercignty and receive his formal appointments for themselves as 
well for the other officers like the diwan, the bakhshi, etc. 
The duties and functions of the siibahdar and the diwan 
however remained all along distinct and well-defined, and they 
both were directly responsible to the emperor. The stibahdir was 
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the head of the civil administration of the province and was 
responsible for its defence, criminal justice and general supervi- 
sion. He heard cases on appeal from the qadi but could not inflict 
death sentence without the emperor's approval. The stibahdir was 
also the commander of the armed forces stationed within the 
province and had considerable initiative in matters of defence; but 
he could not undertake a new campaign against a neighbouring 
territory nor conclude a treaty with the latter without the 
emperor's sanction. As already mentioned, the stibahdir had also 
no authority over finance, army establishment, religious and 
charitable affairs and the administration of justice. He was 
required to help the gadi and the shaikhs in the province and was 
constantly enjoined to improve agriculture and look after the 
interests of the people in general. He was also to report regularly 
about his and other officers’ activities in the province and to make 
recommendations for appointments, promotions and rewards. 


The diwan was in charge of the revenue administration of the 
province. He supervised the collection and disbursement of the 
revenue and was assisted in this task by a khdjanchi (treasurer) and 
other officers. No amount from the treasury could be spent by the 
stbahdar without the diwan’s sanction. Both the sibahdar and the 
diwan were at the heads of two graded services respectively on the 
administrative and revenue sides; and both acted as a check on the 
other. During Aurangzeb’s time an officer named sadr qanungo 
(chief expounder of the revenue laws and auditor) was created to 
assist the diwan, Even a powerful diwan like Murshid Quli Khin 
found it necessary to reckon with the sadr qanungo, Darpa 
Narayan. 


Coming next to the stibahdar and the diwan was the bakhshi 
(paymaster of the army). He was appointed by the emperor on the 
recommendation of the central bakhshi, and was responsible for 
the pay, organization, training and equipment of the armed forces 
in the province. It was also his duty to see that the mansabdars 
maintained their respective forces in order and readiness for 
military service. By the very nature of his duty the bakhshi had to 
deal equally with the siibahdir and the diwan. It was the bakhshi's 
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duty to help the sabahdar in organizing military campaigns when 
necessary. Often the bakhshi was entrusted with the task of 
leading campaigns against rebels or others. Another officer on the 
military side appointed by the emperor and posted in Bengal was 
the mir-i-bahr (admiral) in charge of the nawwara (fleet of 
war-boats). It was mainly in Bengal that the Mughals had their 
nawwara. The headquarters of the nawwara were situated near 
Dacca. Almost equal in rank to that of the bakhshi was the waqia* 
nawis (news-writer) who was also appointed by the emperor and 
was responsible to him. The wagia‘-nawis was to send regular 
reports about the affairs in the province and about the activities of 
the stibahdar, the diwan and others to the emperor. Both the 
stibahdir and the diwan were required to keep the bakhshi 
informed of all the affairs relating to their respective departments. 
Sometimes the wagia‘-nawis had to adopt secret methods in 
sending adverse reports about the conduct of the subahdar and the 
diwan. Two other high officials in the province were the sadr and 
the gadi, The former was in charge of religious affairs, charitable 
endowments, grant of rent-free lands and jagirs and intellectual 
activities. Persons of acknowledged integrity, knowledge and 
capability were appointed as sadrs. The gadi was at the head of the’ 
judicial administration in the province and was assisted, on the 
administrative side, by a mit dl, Besides the administration of 
justice the gadi had also to administer wills and to take an 
inventory of a deceased officer's property in the province. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


For purposes of administration the subah was divided into a 
number of units which appear to have taken into account previous 
administrative divisions. The boundary of the Bengal sabah, it 
may be noted, did not remain constant throughout the Mughal 
period. During skim Khan's viceroyalty Bengal proper (includ- 
ing Sylhet, but excluding Chittagong and the districts north of 
Kuch Bihar) was brought under Mughal jurisdiction; and before 
the end of Jahingir’s reign Kamrip in the north-east was annexed. 
During Shah Jahan’s reign the territory was further extended in 
that direction as far as Gauhati on the one hand, and in the 
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south-west Orissa was brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Bengal stibah during prince Shuja's viceroyalty. Early in Aurang- 
jeb’s reign Mir Jumla brought some further territories of Assam 
under control, while his successor Shaista Khan conquered 
Chittagong from the Arakanese. Towards the end of Aurangzeb’s 
reign Bihar also was attached to Bengal for revenue pruposes 
during the diwani of Murshid Quli Khan and ultimately for 
administrative purposes as well during the time of Shauja* al-Din 
Khan. As the siibah thus extended and embraced almost the same 
territory as that of the previous Bengal Sultanat, the same natural 
and administrative divisions suggested themselves for adoption 
by the Mughals. Thus at least from Prince Shah Shuja's time there 
came into being three distinct sub-provinces within the Bengal 
subah itself - castern Bengal and the Assam territories under a 
na'ib-i-subahdar and a na ‘ib-i-diwan with their headquarters at 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca); north, central and west Bengal under the 
direct supervision of prince Shuja' himself who fixed his 
headquarters at Rajmahal, and Orissa, including the district of 
Midnapur under another deputy sdbahdar and deputy diwan. 
When Bihar was included in the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Bengal stibah it was also placed under a deputy stibahdar and a 
deputy diwan. The appointments of the nd‘ib-i-sibahdars and 
na'ib-i-diwans were made by the emperor, but on the recom- 
mendation of the sibahdar and the diwan respectively. This 
arrangement became a settled fact in the latter part of Aurangzeb’s 
reign and it continued to be followed throughout the Murshida- 
bad niyabat when the capital of the sibah was formally transferred 
to that place. 


While these were the broad divisions of the sibah, the further 
subdivisions did not also totally break away with the past. Abii 
al-Fad! gives alist of 19 sarkars and 682 parganas (or mahals) for 
the whole of Bengal, and 5 sarkars and 99 mahals for Orissa.' As 
at his time only a small part of Bengal was conquered by the 
Mughals it is obvious that he prepeared the list on the basis of 
previous records, most probably of the Afghan period. Indeed 
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sarkar as an administrative unit came into existence during Sher 
Shah’s time. During Shah Jahin’s time when the Bengal sibah 
inchided Orissa and parts of Assam, the number of sarkars and 
mahals are stated respectively to be 34 and 1350.' Subsequently 
Murshid Quli Khan reorganizend the sarkars into 13 chaklas and 
also regarranged the mahals so that their number came to be 
1660.° On the whole thus the fact that clearly emerges is that for 
administrative and revenue purposes the stibah was divided into a 
number of sarkars each of which was again subdivided into a 
number of mahals (or parganas). Looking at their recorded 
numbers it would appear that the sarkar and mahal respectively 
corresponded more or less with the modern district and china 
(police station) jurisdictions. Also the sarkar and mahal were more 
or less a legacy of the administrative divisions of the Sultanat 
period when we find the mention of ‘arsah and mahals in 
inscriptitions and coins 

The chief officers in the sarkar were the faujdar on the 
executive and the ‘amil (also sometimes called ‘amalguzar or 
bitikchi) on the revenue side. There were also a qgadi and a koewal 
(Police officer) in each sarkar. Similarly in the mahal (pargana) the 
chief executive officer was the shigdir who had also some 
criminal jurisdiction. The chief revenue officer in the mahal was 
the ‘amin. There appears to be no qadi or koewal appointed at the 
mahal level. In both sarkar and mahal the chief officers in the 
executive and revenue sides were assisted by a number of 
subordinate staff in their respective departments. We have at least 
the names of ganungo, patwari, karkun and mugaddam as 
subordinate officers assisting the ‘amin of a mahal in preparing 
and maintaining revenue records. The faujdar of the sarkar was 
however the pivot of the local administration. Being the officer 
immediately below the stibahdar and na'ib-subahdar, the faujdar 
supervised the entire administration in the sarkar and was 
responsible for maintaining peace and order in it, although he had 
no power to interfere in its revenue or judicial matters. It is stated 
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that if a theft or robbery took place in the sarkar and the miscreant 
escaped detection and apprehension, the faujdar was obliged to 
pay compensation to the person suffering loss on account of the 
crime.! Like all other officials in the Mughal administration the 
faujdar was also a mansabdar and had to maintain specified 
military forces. In times of war he was required to accompany the 
expeditions after having the affairs of the sarkar entrusted to a 
deputy or subordinate official. The faujdars of border and 
strategically important sarkars like Ghoraghat, Purnia, Gauhati, 
Sylhet, Midnapur, etc., and of commercially important places like 
Hugli, Patna, Murshidabad and Dacca commanded great power 
and influence and are frequently mentioned in the contemporary 
accounts. In some border and newly conquered areas. officers 
bearing the designations of wali and sardar were appointed. Their 
powers and functions appear to be similar to those of the faujdar. 
Also in some frontier and strategically important places thinas or 
military outposts were established under officers called thanadars. 
The duty of a thinadar consisted mainly of keeping a watch on the 
frontier, repelling aggressions and realizing stipulated tributes 
from newly subjugated chiefs. 
I: LAND-REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

Land-revenue was the principal source of income for the 
government which was only supplemented by the sair revenue, 
namely, customs and other taxes on the export and import of 
specified merchandize. The sarkar and the pargand divisions were 
intended for both general and revenue administration. Included 
within these divisions, and sometimes embracing more than one 
of these units, lands were categorized into khalisa (crown-lands) 
and jagirs. Revenue from the khalisa lands was usually collected 
by the revenue officials; but at times also through revenue-farmers. 
called musta jirs. The entire khalisa revenue was to be sent to the 
emperor without utilizing it for any administrative purpose of the 
province. It has already been mentioned that for increasing the 
emperor's financial resources Murshid Quli Khan had resumed 
many jagirs in Bengal to crown-lands (khalisa). 
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Jagirs, on the other hand, were specific areas assigned to 
officials and departments. Such assignments were not really 
alienations of tracts of land in “feudal fiefs”, but only assignments 
of the revenue of those areas for the purpose of meeting the pay 
and emoluments of the officials concerned and the expenses of 
their respective departments. Thus the stibahdar, the diwan, the 
bakhshi, the faujdar, etc. and departments like the nawwara and 
the copkhana had specific jagirs assigned to them. Any surplus of 
the revenue from the jagirs that remained after meeting all the 
expenses was to be submitted to the public treasury. If there was 
any extra expenditure involved in any expedition or similar other 
undertaking, funds were specifically allocated by the emperor. As 
noticed earlier, during Shaista Khan’s time the jagirs of officers in 
Bengal were reallocated so as to conform more or less with the 
sarkar and pargana divisions and to facilitate the task of 
administration and revenue collection. According to one account, 
the following types of jagirs existed in Bengal at the close of 
Murshid Quli Khan’s administration (in 1728, early in Shuja‘ 
al-Din Khan’s time).' 
i-sarkar-i-a‘la, or viceroyal establishment; 
bandah-i-‘ali dargah or diwani establishment; 

3. Jagir-i-amir-al-'umara’, bakhshi’s establishment; 

4. Jagir of faujdars; 
5. Jagir of mansabdars; 

6. Madad-i-ma‘ash (rent-free subsistence allowance); 

7. Salianadaran (petty zamindari allowance); 

8. Jagir of zamindars; 

9. Al-tamgah (endowments); 

10. Ruziandarin (petty religious endowments); 

11. ‘Amlah-i-Ashim (maintenance of eastern frontier 

forces); 

12. Nawwara (naval establishments); 

13. Kheda (catching elephants). 

The list does not seem to be exhaustive, for important officials 
like the sadr, the wagia'-nawis and others are not separately 
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mentioned. Even if it is assumed that they were included in the 
general term, mansabdirs, it appears from the above list that lands 
under the charge of zamindars and also those granted for 
charitable purposes are classified as jagirs. It may also be pointed 
out in this connection that so far as the revenue figures are 
available these are shown only under two heads, khalisa and jagir 
revenues. No separate heading such as revenue from the 
zamindari lands is mentioned. This fact helps us in understanding 
the position of the zamindars under the Mughals in Bengal. The 
word zamindar was of old origin. Early during the Muslim rule 
some historians refer to rayas (most probably a corruption of the 
word raja) and zamindars who appear to be petty chieftains. These 
zamindars were however eliminated when Muslim rule was 
consolidated in Bengal and we do not hear of them till the period 
of confusion following the break-up of the Karrani kingdom and 
the rise on its ruins of the Bara Bhuiyans and other zamindars. 
After the suppression of the Bara Bhuiyans and the other 
zamindars, as already noted earlier, their lands were annexed. 
Only Misa Khan's son Ma‘sim Khan and the Afghan chieftain 
(zamindar) of Hijli-Burdwan were treated differently, the former 
being allowed to retain a much circumscribed estate on condition 
of his entering the Mughal service, while the latter was bound 
down to pay a specified yearly tribute (pesh-kash). Later on some 
frontier chieftains in Kuch Bihar and Tippera were also allowed to 
hold their estates on payment of yearly pesh-kash though, as a 
matter of administrative uniformity those territories were also 
grouped into sarkars or chaklas. No other pesh-kash paying 
zamindars as such are known to have existed in Bengal during the 
Mughal period. Therefore the zamindars whom we come across 
in connection with the revenue administration of the period, 
specially since the time of Murshid Quli Khan, were only 
revenue-collecting agents or contractors. As already pointed out 
earlier, neither the zamindars, nor the jagirdars were proprietors 
of the lands under their charges.' The zamindars collected the 
revenue in coordination with the other revenue officials in their 
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respective localities and submitted the revenue to the diwan’s 
office often through the ganungo and the ‘amil. The zamindars 
were also to follow the rate of assessment fixed by the diwan and 
were not to collect any excess abwabs or cess from the ra‘yats; and 
to receive as remuneration fixed amounts or assignments of lands 
yielding that revenue. Moreover, as in the case of jagir lands, so 
also with regard to the zamindari lands, specified tracts within 
them could be and were in many cases granted rent-free to 
different deserving persons or establishments by the 
which clearly shows that the ownership of the land did not vest in 
the zamindar or jigirdar concerned. Indeed keeping an eye strictly 
on the facts as they are known it might be said that the zamindars 
occupied a quasi-official position and were rather in the nature of 
jagirdars without mansab and official duties. 

‘The rate of assessment, as recorded by Abii al-Fadl, was fixed 
at 1/3 of the total produce. This information refers to the year 
82 when a very small portion of Bengal came under the Mughal 
sway. Nevertheless this rate appears to have been followed more 
or less uniformly throughout the subsequent period. We have 
indeed the revenue figures of the Bengal sabah on three occasions. 
In the above-mentioned year the revenue of the whole of Bengal 
was stated to be 63,44,260 tanka.' Next, according to the 
settlement said to have been made by Prince Shuja* in 1658 the 
total revenue was estimated at 1,31,15907 tanka,* the increase 
being chiefly ascribed to the annexation of new lands and the 
consequent extension of the limits of the sabah. Finally, according 
to Murshid Qui, Khan’s settlement, the figure is shown as 

2,88, 186 tanka.> The increase upon the figure of Shuja‘s time 
was slight and it was due most probably to the transfer of many 
jagirs to khalisa lands as done by Murshid Quli Khan. At any rate, 
looking at the latter two figures it may be stated that there is no 
basis for the suggestion that the rate of assessment was raised by 
emperor Aurangzeb from 1/3 to 1/2 of the produce.* In fact an 
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early English document relating to their zamindari possession of 
the 24-parganas district shows that the revenue payable per bigha 
of land was only 8 annas (1/2 tanka)' which, considering the then 
price of rice and the average productivity of the soil would 
amount to 1/4 to 1/3 of the produce. Though calculated on the 
basis of produce, revenue was collected in cash. There is hardly 
any instance of its being collected in kind in Bengal. 


* J.Long, Selections from the unpublished records of government from 1748-1767 inclusive, 
Calcutta, 1869,No.442. See also A.Karim, op.cit., 86-88 


CHAPTER XXIX 

FORMATION OF THE MUSLIM SOCIETY 

L THEORIES REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF WENGAL MUSLIMS 
‘The most important result of more than five hundred years of 
continuous Muslim rule in Bengal has been the formation of a 
large Muslim population in the land. Whether this was due mainly 
to immigration and settlement of foreign Muslims in the country 
or to conversion of the local population to Islam is a question to 
which an answer can be attempted only by a referrence to the 
instances of immigration and conversion that we come across in 
the contemporary or neat-contemporary sources. Before doing 


that, however, it would be worthwhile to note briefly the main 
theories that have hitherto been propounded regarding the ori 
of Bengal Muslims. 

The existence of a large Muslim population in Bengal was 
generally lost sight of following their loss of political power and 
the establishment of British rule in the country in the mid- 
eighteenth century. The new rulers, in consonance with the 
position and, presumably, because they had captured power from 
4 degenerate and isolated section of the Muslim nobility, aided by 
an influential Hindu mercantile group, naturally tended to assume 
that like themselves the Muslim rulers were only a handful of 
foreigners and that with their defeat and dispersal there remained 
none else of consequence in the country but the Hindus. The fact 
that there was indeed a vast body of Muslim population in the 
land besides and beyond the immediate group from whom power 
had been snatched escaped attention at that time. In fact till 
practically the last quarter of the nineteenth century the British 
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rulers’ policy in Bengal was largely based on that crroncous 
assumption, Even as late as the forties of the nineteenth century 
the British authoritics in Bengal did not hesiate to call upon the 
Hindus to ramian grateful to the new rulers for their having 
liberated them (Hindus) trom what was called the “oppression” of 
the Muslims. ! 
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In the later part of the nineteenth century a number of 
circumstances combined to dispel this misconception. The “in- 
digo revolt” of 1859-60) closely following the “mutiny and 
revolts” of 1857 served, inter alia, to attract the rulers’ attention to 
the condition of the Bengal rural masses many of whom now 
appeared to be Muslims. especially in the “indigo districts.” Then 
came the “ Jihad investigations” — of the late sixties which 
revealed a rather wide-spread bur underground movement among 
Bengal Muslims directed against the British rulers. Then came the 
publication in 1871 of W.W. Hunter's Indian Musalmans which 
avowedly dealt with the attitude of Bengal Muslims in an Indian 
setting. Almost as a sequel to these developments was carried out 
the first census in 1872. Being the first of its kind it was necessarily 
detective in many respects. Particularly, the people were not 
aware of its purpose and utility and many, under a mis- 
apprehension that it was intended to impose new taxes or for 
taking reprisals on them for their alleged part in the “ Jihad 
conspiracy,” concealed their numbers and other particulars from 
the cnumerators. Many of the tribal people and animists were also 
mistakenly classified and enumerated as Hindus, Nevertheless the 
census showed that of a total recorded population of 36.769, 735 in 
Bengal proper. 16,370.967 were Muslims. The result was 
unexpected as well as revealing to government circles. “The 
discovery that nearly one-third of the population of these 
provinces [Benyal, Bihar and Orissa] profess the Muhammadan 
faith,” noted H. Beverly, author of the Census Report, “is not 
only interesting in itself, but puts the character of the people in a 
new light altogether."! He sought an explanation of this rather 
unexpected phenomenon in “the conversion to Islam of the 
numerous low castes” which inhabited the land. suggesting that 
the “exclusive caste system of Hinduism” had reduced the 
“semi-amphibious aborigins of Bengal” into “merely the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for a set of masters in whose eyes 
they were unclean beasts and altogether abominable”, and that 
therefore these people naturally embraced Islam “which re 
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nized all men as equals."! Beverly was unable, however, to find 
any concrete historical support for his supposition and also to 
offer any satisfactory answer to the question which suggested 
itself to the reader, that, if the rigours of the caste system were the 
main reasons for the low-class Hindus’ conversion to Islam in 
Bengal, why such should not have been the case in other areas of 
the subcontinent where Muslims had ruled for an equally long 
period and where the caste system was equally, if not more, 
rigorous and where low-class Hindus were far more numerous. 
He was conscious of these weaknesses in his approach; yet he 
pressed his theory on the attention of his readers thus: “It is not 
clear indeed that this conversion of the lower castes was more 
general in the part of the country of which we are treating than 
elsewhere, though of course the greater number of Mahomme- 
dans located between Gaur [Malda] and Ghoraghat [Rangpur] 
adds probability to the supposition . History is unfortunatel 
silent on this subject of conversion.”? And by way of meeting the 
want of historical evidence in support of his contention Beverly 
finally adduced the argument of what he considered to be the 
similarity in the social position, physique, manners and customs 
between the Muslims and “their fellow-countrymen who still 
form the low castes of Hindus.”? 

Thus was propounded for the first time the theory of 
low-class Hindu origin of Bengal Muslims. It was avowedly a 
mere “probability” and “supposition,” to use Beverly's own 
expressions, and was not substantiated by any specific examples 
from history. Its greatest defect was that it totally ignored the 
important fact that for about six centuries various groups of 
Muslims from different countries, together with large numbers of 
their followers had successively come and ruled in the country 
and, unlike the British, had adopted the land and had settled in it. 
It is just unreasonable to think that the descendants of those large 
numbers of immigrants had not multiplied and had all died out. 
Beverly's observation about the similarity in the physical features 
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and manners of the Muslims and the low-class Hindus is also 
superficial and faulty. There indeed was, and still today there is, 
remarkable differences in the physical features of many a Muslim 
of Bengal and those of the generality of the low-class Hindus. 
Also climate, environment, profession, poverty and stresses and 
strains of life through centuries have their inevitable effects on 
man’s health and physical features. Nevertheless the theory, or 
rather the supposition, found a rather ready acceptance with other 
writers and authors of the ruling class mainly for three reasons. 
First, it indirectly tallied with their earlier assumption that the 
rulers whom they had supplanted were mere foreigners; for, as 
they were thought to be so, the other Muslims who were now 
found to be existing in large numbers in the land must necessarily 
be converts from the local people! Secondly, the supposition 
coincided also with the Christian missionary experience in 
Bengal. Inspite of about one hundred years of organized and 
carnest evangelizing efforts in Bengal after the establishment of 
British rule, the Christian faith could gain converts in any 
appreciable number only from among the lower classes of the 
Hindus, and that also largely on account of the banefil effects of 
the caste system. Thirdly, with the loss of political power and the 
various administrative and economic changes that followed, 
many Muslims including once great families had degenerated into 
abject poverty and humble situations in life so that on a cursory 
and superficial view they appeared indistinguishable from the 
poorer section of the rural Hindu population. 

Beverly's theory was given an almost immediate support in 
E.T, Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal which was 
published from Calcutta in the same year. And when the two 
subsequent censuses taken only at ten yearly intervals, in 1881 and 
1891, showed that the Muslims in Bengal were really more 
numerous than the Hindus - in the former year the recorded 
number of Muslims being 17,863,411 as against 17,245,120 
Hindus, and in the latter year the number of Muslims being 
19,582,481 as against 18,068,655 Hindus - the authors of the 


' See for instance M.M. Ah. The Bengali Reaction to Christian Missionary. Activiti 
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census reports as also some Christian missionary observers! 
abruptly came to the conclusion that during the preceding two 
decades there had been substantial increase in the Muslim 
population due to conversion from the lower orders of the 
Hindus, although no concrete instance was cited to substantiate 
the assumption. There had of course been some increase by birth, 
but the difference in numbers in the latter two censuses really 
reflected a better management of the census operations and a 
greater cooperation on the part of the Muslims with the 
enumerators than had been the case on the first occasion. None of 
the persons concerned however considered this point at that time. 
C.J.O. Donnell, author of the Cenus Report for 1891 wrote: “In 
1872 Muhammadans were nearly a million less than the Hindus in 
Bengal porper. Now they surpass them by a million and a half... 
It is statistically proved that since 1872, out of every 10,000 
persons, Islam has gained 100 persons in North Bengal, 262 
persons in Eastern Bengal and 110 in Western Bengal—on the 
average 157 persons in the whole of Bengal proper... The 
Musalman increase is real and large. If it were to continue, the 
faith of Muhammad would be universal in Bengal proper in sis 


centuries and a half, while Eastern Bengal would reach the same 
condition in about six hundred years 


~ Even W.W. Hunter, 
whose Indian Musalmans had established his reputation as an 
expert on Indian Muslim affairs joined the chorus. In an article 
published in the London Times under caption “The Religions of 
India” he also rehearsed Beverly's theory thus; “To these poor 
people, fishermen, hunters, pirates, and low-caste tillers of the 
soil Islam came as revelation from on high. It was the erced of the 
ruling race. its missionaries were men of zeal who brought the 
Gospel of the unity of God and the equality of men in its sight to a 
despised and wretched population. The initiatiory right rendered 
relapse impossible, made the proselyte and his posterity true 


believers for ever. In this way Islam settled down on the richest 
alluvial province of India, the province which was capable of 
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supporting the most rapid and densest increase of population.” 
What Hunter said about the spirit of equality in Islam is 
undoubtedly true, but the paradox in the discussion lay in the fact 
that it was elicited not by what had happened in the distant past 
but by the supposed increase of Muslims in Bengal during the 
period from 1872 to 1891 when neither were Muslims the rulers of 
the country nor were there any organized Islamic missionary 
activities comparable in any way to those of the Christian 
missionaries. Nor, as pointed out already, was any single instance 
of such conversion of a low-caste Hindu during the period 
mentioned by any of the writers.? Be that as it may, the theory 
was finally systematized and codified in 1892, so to say, by H.H. 
Risley in his The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 1. Risley gave 
an anthropological touch to his treatment by recording in the 
book the result of his measurement of nasal heights of the various 
classes of people including a number of Muslims on the basis of 
which he concluded that the Bengal Muslims were converts from 
the lowest classes of the Hindus.* 

The Beverly-Risley theory was essentially an outcome of the 
rulers’ rather sudden awareness about the existence of a large 
Muslim population in Bengal and of an equally hasty attempt to 
find an explanation for this unexpected phenomenon. Naturally 
the theory did not go unchallenged. The Muslim indignation at 
the unwarranted and obviously generalized assumption about 
their origin was expressed by Khundkar Fuzli Rubbee,* diwan to 
the then nominal Nawwab of Murshidabad, and himself a 
Muslim of foreign extraction. After a study of the contemporary 
sources of Muslim Bengal history he prepared and published in 
1893 a book in Persian under caption Hagigat-i-Musalman-i- 
Bangilah. An English translation of the book, entitled The Origin 
of the Musalmans of Bengal, was published in 1895, Rubbee 
emphasized that from the year 1203 when Muslim rule was first 


' The Times, London, 25 February 1888, quoted im Amold, op.cit. pp.28283 
Itty to be noted that the conversion of even a single Hindu of the lowest class to Christianity 
at the me occasioned loud protests and discussions in the Hingu-owned Caleutta newspapers 
Any such conversion to Isim would not have gone unnoticed, af not challenged 
HHL Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Volt, Caleutta, 1892, po) 
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established in Bengal down to the year 1763 when the British 
acquired the diwani, that is for a period of 562 years, “the Muslim 
sway uninterruptedly prevailed in this country.” During this long 


period “76 Musalman Governors, Kings and Nazims successively 
ruled in Bengal. Out of these, 16 Governors held their appoint- 
ments from the Ghori and Khalji Emperors. 26 were independent 
sovereigns, including the rulers who were contemporaneous with 
the reign of Sher Shah, and the remaining 24 were Nazims under 


the Mughal Emperors. The 76 rulers who governed this country 
during these 562 years, were all Afghan, Moghul, Iranian or Arab 
origin, except Kans, Jalal-ud-din Shih, Ahmad Shah and Rajahs 
Todar Mall and Mansingh. Owing to this foreign origin of its 
Sovereigns numbers of Musalmans of all classes and conditions 
came from Afghanistan, Turkistan, Iran, Arabia, distant parts of 
India and other countries, and settled in Bengal.” | It was also the 
policy of those rulers to “induce men belon| 


ing to their own r 
and creed to come from all parts of the world and settle in their 
dominions, with a view to increase and strengthen their own 


power and position: and with these men they peopled towns. 
villages and hamlets."? In support of this statement he cited the 
existence of numerous towns, villages, marketplaces, parganas 
and districts named after Muslim sttlers and also of the variety and 
vast numbers of rent-free lands even down to the second century 
of British rule, Calling in question the innuendo in Beverly's and 
others’ writings that Islam was forcibly imposed by the Muslim 
rulers upon the low-class local population Rubbee pointed out, 
among other historical facts, that if such was ever the case, the 
higher classes also would have been forced to do so, for the latter 
in reality “held a position of rivalry with the Musalmans,"" On 
the question of the physical features of Bengal Muslims he stated 
that whatever might have been the tacial and other charactertistics 
of the original Muslim settlers, these had neces 


rily undergone 


' Khundkar Fuzh Rubbee, The Origin of the Musalmans of Bengal. Calewtta, 1895, 
reproduced in Journal of the East Pakistan History Association, Vol..No L. March. 1968. 
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considerable changes “owing to their intermingling with other 
races and from the effects of climate, soil, food and modes of life, 
and in consequence of their professions and habits” during a long 
process of time, coupled with a hard life and poverty which had 
overtaken them during the preceding centruy and a half.' Yet, he 
maintained, there “exists a material difference between the 
physical constitution and appearances of those Musalmans of 
Bengal who are descended from Arabs and Ajams and the Hindus 
of this country.”? Rubee also cited some specific instances of 


immigration of Muslims into Bengal. 

His most interesting and revealing criticisms were directed, 
however, against Risley’s anthropological approach. Giving him 
credit for whatever his book was worth, Rubee held that that 
gentleman had done great injustice to the Muslims while 


recording their nasal index, which he considered to be the most 
distinguishing race characteristic, in that he had “dealt with the 
Hindu community according to the order of its organisation 
deducing results of measurements separately for each of the castes 
into which the community is divided according to the various 
professions of the men. But with reference to the Musalmans, he 
had treated them en masse without any regard to their races and 
professions, working out but one result for the whole community 
in general.” Thus he had noted the average nasal height of 12 
Hindu “castes” or professional groups, whereas he worked out 
only one figure under the general caption “Musalmans”. Correct 
results from comparison, pointed out Rubbee, “are obtainable 
only when the average result of the physical examinations” of 
persons professing one calling or belonging to one rank and class 
was compared with that of an equal number of men of any other 
race pursuing the same profession or belonging to a similar rank. 
Even taking Risely’s figures as they were, stated Rubbee, an 
averaging of the 12 figures given for the Hindus would give quite 
anew turn to the results in favour of the Muslims. More revealing 
was Rubbee’s disclosures about the way in which Risely had made 
his selection of Muslims for his measurement. “The names of the 
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subjects mentioned in the book engendered the suspicion that 
none but the lowest orders of Musalmans were examined:” wrote 
Rubbee, “and in order to satisfy myself in this point, 1 
interrogated on the subject the Hospital Assiatant, Babu Komod 
Behari Samanta, who during the operations assisted Mr. Risley, 
and to whom the work of the anthropological measurements of 
the subjects in Bengal was exclusively entrusted. [learnt from him 
that he purposely did not take the measurements of any 
Musalman of birth, position and respectability, but only of their 
lowest classes, because he said it was the express order of Mr 
Risley to take measurements of only the low class Musalmans of 
Eastern Bengal, and of these not even to examine nor include in 
the records of his examinations the physical measurements of such 
as possessed regular features. For this reason he visited some of 
the jails of the Eastern Districts of Bengal, and took the 
measurements of some prisoners therein, and transmitted them to 
Mr. Risley, by whom they were ultimately embodied in his work 
under notice... Komod Babu himself says that the nature of the 
order is an inexplicable mystery to him. Under these. circums- 
tances how can Mr. Riscley’s opinion regarding the Musalmans 
be just and favourable to them”?! Thus pointing out the defects 
and inaccuracies in Beverly's and Risely’s assumptions Rubbee 
emphasized that “it is owing to the country remaining under 
Musalman sway for nearly six hundred years that Musalmans are 
now to be found here in such overwhelming numbers. Likewise it 
would be more consistent with reason to think that the 
comparatively larger number of Musalmans that inhabit the 
district of Malda, within which lie the ruins of Gaur and the 
adjacent districts, are the descendants of the population of that old 
Musalman capital. The Musalman capital in Bengal was at first at 
Gaur. The capital was subsequently removed to Rajmahal. From 
Rajmahal it was removed to Dacca, and from Dacca to Murshida- 
bad. A vast number of Musalmans will be found in all these 
districts and the surrounding ones. It also appears from this that 
probably all these Musalmans, or at least the major portion of 
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them, are the descendants of the ruling races who successively 
governed these countries.” 'Rubbee rounded up his discussion by 
an account of some of the ancient Muslim families and their 
coccupations at that time. He also urged the government to 
“repair the wrong” done to the Muslims by Bevrley’s and Risley’s 
writings and called upon the former “that the question at issue, 
viz., that of our origin and ancestry be thoroughly enquired with 
the help of the light afforded by history and that the results of such 
investigations may be placed on record."? 

Probably because of this and other criticisms which might 
have been made at the time, the government had a circular made 
at the time of the next census in 1901 calling upon, among others, 
Hindu and Muslim officials and prominent men in different 
districts of Bengal to sumbit their views regarding the origin and 
character of the peoples in their respective localities. In response to 
this circular a large number of Muslim officers and private persons 
transmitted rather voluminous communications to H. Risley who 
was then in charge of the census operations. * These communica- 
tons generally reflected what Fuzli Rubbee had said. Unfortu- 
nately these views were not embodied in the census report which 
was subsequently published, Also, unlike Beverley’s and Risley's 
writings. Rubbce’s book did not receive any government patron- 
age. Necessarily therefore its circulation remained limited, and the 
views and arguments contained in it did not reach even the very 
few subsequent writers who had occasion to refer to the subject 
That at least was the case with T.W. Arnold's The Preaching of 
Islam which was published in 1897 and in which the author, while 
dealing with the spread of Islam in Bengal, only reproduced the 
Beverly-Risley theory, quoting copiously from Hunter and the 
Census Reports.* 

The Beverley-Risley theory about the origin of Bengal 
Muslims is clearly a one-sided and an extreme view, and in this 
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context Rubbee’s work, though it tends to lean to the other 
extreme, is undoubtedly a balancing element. It is indeed difficult 
to be dogmatic on the subject, especially after the lapse of so much 
time and the paucilty of reliable information. Yet the truth can be 
approximated by a reference to whatever instances of immigra- 
tion of Muslims from other lands and of conversion of local 
people to Islam that are to be met with in the contemporary and 
near-contemporary sources. 
Il, IMMIGRATION OF MUSLIMS INTO BENGAL 

Instances of immigration of Muslims from other countries 
into Bengal and of their having settled there are, at any rate, more 
numerous and direct than those of conversion from the local 
population. The establishment of Muslim rule in India and 
Bengal, as already pointed out, was in fact due to that exodus of 
princes, chiefs, adventurers and their large retinues set in motion 
by the Mongol eruption and the consequent political instability 
and turmoil in the Central Asian lands. Ikhtiyar al-Din Muham- 
mad Bakhtiyar Khalji, founder of the Muslim dominion in 
Bengal, came at the head of one such large group of adventurers. 
Minhaj states that hearing about Ikhtiyar al-Din’s military 
successes in Bihar, many men belonging to the Khalji tribe 
flocked to his standard.! It was this increase in the number of his 
followers that encouraged him to extend his sway into Bengal. 
The size of his followers may be guessed from the fact that, 
according to the same authority, ten thousand chosen troops 
accompanied him in his Tibet expedition.? The adventure failed 
and a majority of them perished; but a good number of survivors 
returned to Deokot to join their families and those of the others 
who had been left there. Moreover, three of Ikhtiyar al-Din’s 
principal licutenants, Muhammad Shiran, Husam al-Din ‘Iwad 
and ‘Ali Mardin were left behind. each with a sufficient number 
of troops to look after the administration and defence respectively 
of the south-west, western and north-east regions of the newly 
founded Muslim dominion. All these people settled in the 
country 
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The establishment of the new dominions of Islam in the east 
at a time when the Mongols were carrying everything before 
them in Iran and Central Asia offered a welcome opportunity to 
many uprooted families, merchants, learned men, artisans, 
craftsmen and others to move out of troubles and to find shelter 
and homes in north India and Bengal. “Notwithstanding that by 
the will of the Almighty and the decrees of destiny the turn of 
sovereignty passed into Chengiz Khan, the Accursed, and his 
descendants, after the Kings of Iran and Turan...”, writes Minhaj, 
“the kingdom of Hindustan, by the grace of Almighty and the 
favour of fortune... became the focus of the people of Islam, and 
the orbit of the possessors of religion.”! Thus, besides military 
adventurers and troops, persons of peacefull pursuits, learned men 
and shaikhs came almost immediately in the wake of Ikhtiyar 
al-Din’s conquests. “There were two brothers of Farghana, men 
of learning, one Nizim-ud-Din, and the other Samsam-ud-Din 
[by name], in the service of Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar; and the 
author of this book.” further writes Minhaj, “met with Samsam- 
ud-Din at Lakhnawati in the year 641 H., and this account is from 
him,”? It is further mentioned that among the first administrative 
and public measures of the conqueror was the erection of a 
number of mosques and abodes for learned men and shaikhs 
The earnestness with which the new-comers adhered to the 
land is shown by the fact that after Ikhtiyar al-Din's death 
(1206 A.C.) his three above-mentioned lieutenants, instead of 
leaving the country, engaged themselves in a struggle for 
becoming the supreme master over it. In doing so cach of them 
attempted to strengthen his position by drawing new recruits 
from outside. And even when any of the contestants was defeated 
he did not leave the land but retired with his followers to a distant 
and safer part of it. Thus Muhammad Shiran, after his overthrow 
from power, withdrew with his followers towards the Santosh 
region of Bogra and settled there. Muhammad Shirin lies buried 
at Santosh. ‘Al? Mardin Khalji, who had temporarily gone to 
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Dlehi to seek Qutb al-Din’s help, came back, as one writer puts it, 
“as the leader of a second and mightier wave of Turkish 
migration.” ' ‘Ali Mardin was, however, soon overthrown and 
succeeded by Husim al-Din ‘Iwad who reigned for 14 years under 
the tithe of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji. His reign 
witnessed an extension of the Muslim dominion and_ its 
consolidation.” This attracted more foreign Muslims into the 
country whom he welcomed and had them settled in the land. His 
reign coincided with that of Sultan Itutmish at Delhi and the 
invasion of Chengiz Khan in Persia and Afghanistan. At that time 
many princely families and others sought asylum in India. Some 
of those uprooted people had also trekked into Bengal. Minhaj 
speaks eloquently of Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad’s liberal patronage of, 
and his bestowal of financial grants and pensions upon the 
‘ulama’, the shaikhs, the Sayyids (descendants of the Prophet) and 
others who thronged his court.” 

From Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad’s death in 624 H/1227 A.C. tll 
the establishment of the Khalji dynasty at Delhi in 698 H/1290 
A.C. the Lakhnawati territory was ruled by governors either 
appointed by the Delhi Sultan or owing allegiance to him. This 
opened the gate for further incoming of Muslim officials and their 
retinues into Bengal. Two notable features of the period were 
that, on the one hand, the governors who were appointed over 
Bengal often settled in the land with their supporters and, on the 
other, other Delhi governors in northern India, whenever they 
found an opportunity to do so, marched upon Bengal and 
established their authority there, relinquishing their possessions in 
northern India, The instances of the Bihar governor Tughral 
Tughan Khan's capture of the Bengal governorship in 633 H./ 
1236, of the Oudh governor Tamar Khan’s doing the same thing 
in 642 H./1245, and of the Kara (Allahabad) governor Malik Taj 
al-Din Arslan Khan's repeating the same feat in 657 H./1254 A.C. 
have been mentioned above. Even the royal princes of Delhi were 
not immune from Bengal’s attraction. Sultan Irutmish’s son 
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Prince Nasir al-Din ruled and died in Bengal leaving his 
descendants and other followers to stay there; and Sultan Balban’s 
son Prince Bughra Khan, who ruled over Bengal from 680-6907, 
12! \) preferred the Lak khnawati throne to that of Delhi and 
a new dynasty of rulers in the former territory when the 
took over at Delhi. Such attraction for Bengal was no 
doubt due to its resourcés and wealth, its abundance of land 
because of its then very sparse population, for the settlement of 
the newcomers and, above all, the security and stability which it 
offered, being away from the orbits of the Mongol threats from 
the north-west and the political turmoils at Delhi. In fact the 
Lakhnawati dominion at that time came to occupy almost a 
position of rivalry with the Delhi Sultanat itself in respect of 
prosperity and grandeur. Two of the rulers of Lakhnawati, Prince 
Nasir al-Din and Malik Jalal al-Din Mas‘iid Jani, bore the title of 
Malik al-sharq or Lord of the East. Tughral Tughin Khin's 
assumption of the title of Mughith al-Mulik wa al-Salatin' 
(Protector of Kings and Sultans) is only explicable against the 
background of a number of uprooted Central Asian princes and 
nobles who must have found asylum in Bengal. 

The Khalji revolution at Delhi (690 H./1290 A.C.) in its turn 
caused another wave of migration of the ousted [bari Turkish 
nobles to Bengal where Bughra Khan (Balban’s son) and his 
descendants now continued to rule independently. For their own 
safety the Khalji rulers exiled also the remainder of the Balbani 
nobles and their supporters to Bengal. The story of Jalil al-Din 
Firuiz Khalji’s having despatched boat-loads of such undesirables 
to Bengal is well known, and it is stated that nearly 1000 of such 
persons came in a lot.? According to one view, the numerous 
shaikhs and ghazis who are found during this period to have been 
instrumental in a large measure in extending the frontiers of 
Muslim Bengal was due to this new influx of Muslims there. It 
has been very plausibly suggested that the easiest way for the 
Sultans of Bengal to absorb such wholesale deportation “was to 
enrol these men in a ‘Foreign Legion’ and utilize them in warring” 
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on the frontiers of Bengal.' The presence in Bengal of a number of 
refugee princes and nobles from different places might also be the 
reason for Sultan Kaika’ds’s (689-701/1290-1301) assumption of 
the grandiloquent title of “Master of the princes of the Turks and 
the Persians”.* The Khaljis at Delhi were soon supplanted by the 
Tughlags in 720 H./1320 A.C. resulting in another exodus of 
nobles from there to Bengal. Even mutual rivalry among the 
Tughlags themselves sometimes led to the same result. According 
to Ibn Batuta, after Juna Khan’s unsuccessful rebellion against his 
father Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq, the latter inflicted severe punish- 
ment upon some of the former's partisans so that the “other amirs 
fled to Sultan Shams al-Din, son of Sultan Nasir al-Din [Bughra 
Khan], son of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban, and established 
themselves at his court” in Bengal.) Muhammad Tughlaq, in 
order to tighten his hold over this eastern province, placed three 
joint-governors with increased troops and officers over Lakh- 
nawati.Sunargaon and Satgaon regions. All of them stayed in the 
country. Even natural calamities contributed to the same process. 
When the capital of Delhi and its vicinity was twice visited by 
severe famines and Muhammad Tughlaq’s relief measures failed 
to cope with the situation, he ordered the city “gates to be thrown 
open and to let the inhabitants...go whithersoever they chose. 
Most of them with their families and dependents betook 
themselves at this time to Bengal.”* Again, when the Oudh 
governor Yamin al-Mulk’s rebellion failed, many of his suppor- 
ters and soldiers who survived the Tughlaq Sultan’s wrath made 
their escape to Bengal.? 

The influx of various groups of Muslims in Bengal during 
the Khalji and Tughlaq rule at Delhi resulted in a new struggle for 
power in the former territory which ended with the establishment 
of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty in 734 H./1342 A.C. Haji Ilyas, 
founder of the dynasty which ruled in Bengal for about a century 
and a half with the exception of a short interval, was an immigrant 
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noble from Sijistan.! He was undoubtedly the leader of an 
important group who accompanied him. The Ilyas Shahi period. 
as noted previously, was a period of peace and progress 
coinciding, in contrast, with a period of political weakness and 
troubles at Delhi. There the death of Firaz Shah Tughlaq in 1388 
A.C. followed ten years later by the devastating invasion of 
Timur-i-Lang(1398 A.C.) brought in a period of instability and 
troubles which continued throughout the succeeding rule of the 
Sayyids and the Liidis. This situation induced many to move to 
the peaceful region of Bengal. Thus it was that the Ilyas Shahi 
period witnessed a steady increase of Muslim population and 
settlement in the land. [bn Batuta, who visited east Bengal and 
Assam early in the period,? makes mention among other things of 
an unusually large number of wandering fagirs in the country. 
They were obviously the uprooted Muslims who had poured into 
Bengal at that time. Ibn Batuta further mentions that the east 
Bengal ruler Fakhr al-Din had appointed as his deputy at 
Sadkawin (Chittagong) one such fagir named Shaida who, 
however, along with other fagirs made an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture the government of that part of the country.* This shows 
that those faqirs were not just ordinary beggars or men having no 
political background or ambitions. Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haq, a noted 
scholar and preacher claiming descent from the celebrated Muslim 
hero Khilid ibn-al-Walid came to Bengal during that time and 
settled at Pandua, the capital. It is stated that he used to maintain 
so large a number of his followers and fagirs that the Sultan, 
Sikandar Shah (759-792/ 1358-1398), grew jealous of his popular- 
ity and banished him to Sunargion (Dacca) in eastern Bengal.* 
Presumably the Shaida incident was not unknown to Sikandar 
Shah who apprehended a repetition of it at Pandua. Shaikh ‘Ala’ 
al-Haq was, however, a different sort and he was subsequently 
allowed to return to the capital where he lived the rest of his life. 
Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah (792-814/1389-1410), the greatest 
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ruler of the dynasty, is noted for his patronage of the shaikhs and 
the learned whom he encouraged to come from other countries 
and live at his court. That some Abyssinian Muslims had found 
their way into Bengal during A’zam Shah’s reign is well attested 
by the latter’s having deputed a trustworthy Abyssinian, Yaqit 
by name, to distribute gifts and build madrass at the holy cities of 


Makka and Madina. ' Raja Kans’s usurpation of the throne shortly 
after A’zam Shah's death and the circumstances of his son's 
conversion to Islam and accession to the throne under the name of 
Jalal al-Din Muhammad, in which Shaikh ‘Ali’ al-Hagq’s son and 


intellectual successor Shaikh Nar Queb al-'Alam played an 
important role, indicates, inter alia, that Muslims had by then 
become a decisive factor in the country’s population and politics. 


The experience of Raja Kans’s usurpation was not lost upon 
the restored Ilyas Shahis who appear to have followed a 
systematic policy of colonization and settlement of Muslims from 
other countries in Bengal. An account of the prominent pioncers 
of such colomzation and settlement is given in the following, 
section of this chapter. It may be noted here, however. that during 
the later Hyas Shahi ruler Nasir al-Din Mahmiad’s reign important 
Muslim settlements were established in the southern region of the 
country. Thus one Khan Jahan established extensive Muslim 
settlements in the southern part of modern Khulna district. 
(previously included in the Jessore district), His operations 


included the clearing and bringing under habitation of large areas 
of the Sundarban forests. Speaking about his achievemenrs 
Blochmann writes: 


Going up the Kabatak [river], in Jessore. we 
come to Amadi. To the north of which, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. we have Masidkur. a corruption of Masjidkur, 
one of the clearances of Khan Jahan (died A.D. 1459). the warrior 
saint [Shaikh | of Khalifatabad or Southern Jessore, to whom the 
traditions of the present day point as an indefatigable establisher of 
Sundarbanabadis (clearances) ir is the country round about 
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Bagerhat, which up to the end of the last century bore the name 
given it in the Ai, “Haweli Khalifatabad’, the *Vicegerent’s 
Clearance " Similarly Mahmiid’s successor Rukn al-Din Bar- 
bak’s ime witnessed the establishmient of Muslim settlements in 
Barisal district.? The latter also employed a large number of 
Abyssinians in the army and other departments, totalling at least 
eight thousand, A number of Arabs are also found to have come 
and settled in Bengal during Rukn al-Din Barbak’s time. Both 
literary sources and traditions speak of a Quraishite Arab hero, 
Shah Isma‘il Ghazi who, along with some one hundred and 
twenty of his associates and others were instrumental in estab- 
lishing Muslim settlements at Madaran (Hugli) and Kantaduar 
(Rangpur) regions. * In fact the manuscript history concerning this 
ghazi was discovered in 1874 by the British civil servant G.H. 
Damant trom the caretaker of Shah Isma‘il’s tomb at Kantaduar. 
who claimed himself to be the descendant of one of the servants of 
Isma‘il who came with him from Arabia.” Significantly enough, 
both the literary evidence and tradition speak of the Sultin’s 
having grown jealous of Shah Isma‘il Ghazi’s power and influence 
and of having ultimately executed him. This information only 
shows that as on the eve of Ilyas Shah’s coming to power. so 
towards the end of the rule of his dynasty a new factor in the 


balance of political power in the country was emerging on 
account of the arrival of fresh and influential foreign Muslims into 
Bengal. This is too evident from the Abyssimans’ taking over the 
Sultanat shortly afterwards and the rule of tour of their numbers 
in succession from) $Y2-896/1486-149), The Arab immigrant 
Muslims, however, soon gained the upper hand and in the latter 


vear Sayyid Husain, the last Abyssinian ruler’s minister and leader 
of the Arab group, led a successful revolt against the Abyssinians 
and established a new dynasty known as the Husaini or Husa 
Shahi dynasty. Athough this led to the expulsion of most of the 
Abyssinians from Bengal. some of their less promment numbers 
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must have continued to live in the land. 

Sayyid Husain, or ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah, the founder of 
the dynasty, appears from the Portuguese sources to have come to 
Bengal with five hundred of his Arab followers.’ Later in his 
reign, when he was engaged in expelling the Arakanese from 
Chittagong, he was assisted by a great Arab merchant, Alfa 
Husaini, who possessed “much wealth and many slaves and 
owned fourteen ships.”* It is further stated that Alfa Husaini, “for 
this reason, became the king’s son-in-law and lived honoured and 
distinguished.” “In fact”, writes the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Hamidi, “upto the beginning of the present time, his descendants 
were the aristocracy here [Chittagong], and the late Mir Yahya 
Islimabadi, founder of the well-known Madrasah, Mulla 
Mu‘inuddi Sondipi, and others, traced their descent from 
Husaini.”? ‘Ali’ al-Din Husain Shah is also known to have 
appointed in state services many “Sayyids, Mughals and 
Afghans.” Most probably these were new arrivals from Delhi 
because of the overthrow of the Sayyid dynasty there by the Liidis 
at that time, The construction of a large number of mosques in 
Bengal during the Husaini period, particularly during ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Husain Shah's reign,’ point to a steadily increasing Muslim 
population mainly because of the settlement of immigrant 
Muslims, This is particularly evident from the names of the 
founders of these mosques recorded in the inscriptions discovered 
on them. The accession of Husain Shah in Bengal almost 
coincided with the break-up of the Jaunpur Sultanat under 
pressure from the Liidis of Delhi; and the fugitive Sultan Husain 
Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, along with a number of his followers 
found shelter in the dominion of his namesake in Bengal where 
they settled. The Lidis had their nemesis soon enough at the 
hands of Babur in the battle of Panipat, 1526 A.C., and it was 
now their turn to seck asylum in Bengal. A large number of 
Afghan nobles (Liidis) with their families and followers sought 


J.de Barros, Da Asia, quoted in J.A.S.B., 1873,No.3,p.287. See also. supra, 
Maulavi Harmdullah Khan Bahadur, Ahadith al-Khawinin (Tarikh-i-Hamidi), Calcutta, 
1871,pp-17-18, quoted in J-A.S.B., 1872,pp.336-337, 

¥ iid, 

* See supra. pp.207-209, 
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the protection of Nusrat Shah, Husain Shah's successor, who 
bestowed on all of them “parganahs and villages, in accordance 
with their respective rank and condition”,' and himself married 


the deceased Sultan Ibrahim Lidi’s daughter who had come to 


Bengal. 
The process of immigration and settlement continued during 
the periods of Afghan and Mughal rule as well. Sher Shih. the 
Afghan hero, divided Bengal into a number of units and settled 
his trusted men with their retinues over them. It has been very 
reasonably suggested that “the jagirs created by Sher became the 
nucleus of those petty principalitics that waged a stubborn 
warfare against the Mughals, during Akbar’s and Jahangir’s 
reign.” The"settlement of Pathan jagirdars,before and after the 
time of Sher Shah, as a standing militia against the inroads of the 
tribes of Jharkhand (Chutia Nagpur)” writes Blochmann, “led to 
the formation of the great Muhammadan zamindari of Birbhum, 
which gave the E.1. Company some trouble.”* Da’tid | Shah, the 
last Afghan ruler in Bengal, had a very large retinue of followers 
and servants, besides an army consisting of 40,000 well-mounted 
cavalry, 3300 elephants and 140,000 infantry, After their submis- 
sion to the Mughals, most of the Afghans were allowed to settle in 
Bengal, though the extent and number of their jagirs and rent-free 
holdings were reduced or subjected to nominal rents 
The establishment of Mughal rule did not mean that those 
Muslims who had come and settled in the land were in any way 
obliged to leave it. On the contrary, those who had been 
politically active merely withdrew themselves from the main 
cities and retired into the interior of the country. Their places in 
the administrative headquarters were taken by the Mughal 
viceroys, officers and troops. Cities like Rajmahal, Dacca and 
Murshidabad came up mainly as Mughal administrative head- 
quarters and settlements. During the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan the Mughal viceroys generally held office for a term of years 
in Bengal; but even then many of the subordinate officers and 
See supra, p.217. 
> Rivad, p.132 
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their descendants remained and settled in the country. In Dacca, 
for instance, such a number of Armenian merchants settled that 
the locality came to be known as Armenitola, which name the 
area still bears. Even during Akbar’s time a number of ‘u/ama’ and 
shaikhs whose views were disagreeable to him were obliged to 
withdraw to the eastern provinces including Bengal.! Shah 
Jahan’s second son Shah Shuja* held the governorship of Bengal 
with a large number of his officers and adherents. After his defeat 
in the war of succession with Aurangzeb Shuja° made his fateful 
escape with his family to Arakan; but many of his adherents 
scattered and settled in the interior of the eastern districts of 
Bengal. From the later part of Aurangzeb’s reign, particularly 
with the viceroyalty of Kartalab (Murshid Quli) Khan, all the 
Mughal viceroys settled and remained in Bengal. Murshid Quli 
Khan, his son-in-law Shuja‘ al-Din Khan and ‘Alivardi Khan all 
came with a large number of their relatives, friends and soldiers. 
With the exception of a part of ‘Alivardi Khan’s Afghan soldiers 
brought from Bihar, all these people and their descendants settled 
in the country, The Siyar makes special mention of a large 
number of learned men who came to Bengal during ‘Alivardi 
Khan's time and settled there? Nadir Shah’s invasion and sack of 
Delhi and its vicinity (1739 A.C.) led a large number of people to 
migrate to Bengal and seek asylum with Nawwab Shuja* al-Din 
Muhammad Khan.” It is on record that he was especially kind to 
strangers and newcomers who came to his court, and made all 
sorts of provisions for their stay and settlement in the country.* 
The family and relatives of Sayed Ameer Ali, who played an 
important part in the intellectual and political life of Bengal 
Muslims in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, came 
in the wake of Nadir Shah’s invasion.’ Like their predecessors, the 
Mughal rulers and viceroys used to grant rent-free lands to noble 
families, learned men and shaikhs, as also for the maintenance of 
mosques, madrasas and similar institutions. According to a late 
} Badiyini, Muntakhab al-Taw 
2 Sivarll., 163-185, 

Tirikh-iMansuri, quoted in Fuzli Rubee, op.cit.. 19-20 


* Sivar,IL,323-324 
5 Memoirs of Ameer Ali, (ed. S.R. Wasti), Lahore, 1968,pp.6-7. 
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nineteenth century estimate, there were at that time more than 20 
varieties of such rent-free holdings in Bengal. When the country 
passed under British rule most of those rent-free lands were 
resumed by a series of sweeping regulations, Yet, as late as the 
close of the nineteenth century there were 700 lots of rent-free 
lands in the district of Murshidabad, 649 lots in Bogra, 1705 lots 
in Burdwan, 894 in Hugli,! besides similar numbers in other 
districts. This fact alone indicates the number and extent of 
immigrant noble and learned families who settled in Bengal. It has 
already been mentioned that numerous pargands, villages, towns, 
hamlets, and other parts of the country bear the names of their 
original settlers and owners. Even after the establishment of 
British rule many Muslims from other parts of the subcontinent 
came and settled in Bengal on account cither of the Maratha 
depredations or of the political turmoil that overtook northern 
India at that time. The British themselves brought a number of 
dispossessed Muslim princes and nobles in Calcutta where they 
settled. The sons of Tipu Sultan and the Oudh princes were thus 
settled in Calcutta. The descendants of these princes together with 
another Muslim of foreign origin named ‘Abd al-Latif were 
instrumental in establishing the first Muslim literary-cum- 
political organization in Bengal in the nineteenth century.? Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin, the well-known Muslim philanthropist of 
Hugli, was a Persian Muslim who had settled there early in the 
British period. Muslim merchants and traders from different 
countries also thronged to Calcutta. There was a flourishing 
colony of Egyptian merchants in the city which came to be 
known as Misri-Ganj which name the locality still bears. The 
Khwaja family of Dacca, the Khan-Panni, the Yusufzai, the 
Ghaznavi and other Muslim zamindar families of Mymensingh 


© Rubbee. op.cit.. p.38. 

* See Abstract of Proceedings of the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1871 
and A Quarter Century of the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1898, both 
reproduced in Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur: Autobiography and other Writings (ed, M.M. 
Ah), Dacca, July, 1968, pp.107-136, The Committee of Management of the Socicty included, 
among others whose names clearly suggest their foreign origin, Prince Muhammad Rahim al-Din, 
Prince Muhammad Nasir al-Din Hayder, Prince Muhammad Harmuz Shah and Prince Mira Jabal 
Qadir Bahadur, Prince Mirza Asman Jah Bahadur, and Prince Mirza Muhammad Jah Ali Bahadui 
of the Oudh Family, 
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and Tippera, the Mirzas of Rajshahi, the Sayyids of Jessore and 
Khulna, to mention only a few, all are of foreign origin. In fact in 
all the districts and localities of Bengal there are still many Muslim 
families who trace their descent from settlers who had come from 
other Muslim countries like Arabia, Yaman, Afghanistan, Asia 
Minor, Iran, Turkey, etc.! The scope of the present work would 
not allow the inclusion ofa list of all such families. Suffice it to say 
that even a cursory glance at the history of the land would warrant 
the conclusion that of all places in the south Asian subcontinent it 
was perhaps in Bengal that more Muslims of foreign origin settled 
during about six hundred years of continuous Muslim rule there 
Ill. PIONEERS OF SETTLEMENT AND PREACHIN 

Reference has already been made to preacher-settlers like 
Shah Isma‘il Ghazi and Khan Jahan, and also to the group of 
shaikhs and ‘ulama’ belonging to the school of Shaikh ‘Ala’ 
al-Haq and his son Shaikh Nir Qutb al-‘Alam.* There were 
however many others. Traces of these men are still available in 
their tombs scattered all over Bengal and the mosques erected 
either contemporancously or subsequently at or near those spots. 
Many of those personalities have in the process of time been 
depicted by popular imagination as legendary figures; but the 
numerous inscriptions found at or near their last resting places 
establish them as historical personalities who came to Bengal not 
as temporary and wandering missionaries of Islam, but rather as 
leaders of bands of settlers from foreign parts. The missionary 
aspect of their activities has been more or less uniformly 
emphasized to the neglect of the other equally if not more 
important aspect of their activities, which was colonization and 
settlement of Muslims in the different parts of the country. For 
one thing, unlike usual itinerant preachers, they did not come here 
simply on temporary missionary tours, but were accompanied 
almost invariably by bands of followers with whom they settled 
in the land. Both epigraphic records and legends unmistakably 
indicate this aspect of their careers. 

One of the earliest such preacher-settlers to come to Bengal 


' See Chap. XV for the Bira Bhuiyans and others who settled in Bengal. 
> Supra, pp. 139.140.142. 
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was Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrizi. Originally an inhabitant of 
Tabriz in Persia, as his name clearly shows, he is said to have been 
a disciple of the well-known Shaikh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, 
and to have come to Bengal during the reign of the Delhi Sultan 
tutmish (1210-1236 A.C.). A group of ancient buildings 
including his mausoleum and a jami* mosque at Pandua bear an 
eloquent testimony to the elaborate establishments of this Shaikh 
at the then capital of Muslim Bengal." While at Deotala, about 20 
miles to the north, his companions and followers who came with 
him settled in such numbers that the place came to be known as 
“Tabrizabad” (Tabriz Colony or town) and as the “Town of 
Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrizi.” One of the main grounds on 
which Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur was urged to interfere in 
Bengal affairs during Kans’s usurpation? was that, among other 
distinguished Muslim settlers there, Deotala was the abode and 
resting place of a large number of shaikhs belonging to what was 
called the “Jalalia Order.” At least four inscriptions belonging to 
the reigns of three Sultans record the construction of four 
mosques at Deotala. Thus, during Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak 
Shah’s reign (864-878 H./1459-1474 A.C.) a jami' mosque was 
erected there in 868 H./1464 A.C. by one Ulugh Mubarit Khan 
who called the place “Tabrizabad.”? Another inscription belong- 
ing to the same reign and recording the construction of another 
mosque describes the place as “the blessed town of Tabrizabid, 
generally known as Deotala” (4+ 2G! 52,5 4S,U1 ial 3 
%y2).° A third inscription belonging to the reign of Sultan 
Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah (926-939/1520-1532) records the 
construction by one Sher Khan of a mosque at the place described 
as “the town of Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrizi” ((24)o%_ Ig 
Sra A Je &—5)" and a fourth inscription of the reign of 
Sulaiman Karrani records the constuction in 978/1571 of a mosque 
in the same place described as the “blessed town of Tabrizabad, 


\ Memoirs, pp. 97-106 

® Supra, pp. 151-152. 

® Letter of Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani to Sultan Ibrihim Shargi, quoted by H. Askari in 
B.P.P., VolLXVIIl, SI.No.138,1948,pp.35-36. 

* J.A.S.B., 1874,p.296; Memoirs, p.169. 
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known as Deotala.”' Obviously Deotala was an important 
Muslim settlement which continued to command the respect and 
attention of successive Sultins of Bengal. 

Another early hero of Muslim settlement was Shah Safi 
al-Din who, according to the legend that has developed over his 
memory, came with Zafar Khan Ghazi and others and after 
having defeated a Hindu chief of the locality established a Muslim 
settlement at Pandua-Tribeni region of the Hugli district. Shah 
Safi al-Din, we are told, “continued his wars with the infidels and 
was at last killed in a fight, His children buried him at Pandua, and 
erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still exists. 
His descendants increased so rapidly, that Pandua soon became a 
large place. The fame also of the nobility of its inhabitants... 
spread over the whole of Bengal.”? H. Blochmann, who visited 
the place in 1870 and recorded the above-mentioned tradition, 
mentions that Shah Safi’s tomb at Pandua, flanked by two old 
mosques and a tower, “which resembles in structure the Qutb 
Minar near Delhi,” were under the care of “two Mutawallis who 
live ina village near Pandua. About three or four generations ago, 
the lineal descendants of Cafi [Safi] having died out, the 
Mutawalliship fell into the hands of a branch line, to which the 
present Mutawallis belong. The old mosque is chiefly used for 
prayer at the time of the Bagr ‘id.”* Blochmann further noted: 
"The inhabitants of Pandua are chiefly Muhammadans. In former 
times Hindus had been kept out, though of late lower castes, as 
shop-keepers, have settled there; but even now-a-days, | am told, 
not a single Brahmin is to be found there, The inhabitants all 
claim to have descended from the saint | shaikh]...and the nobility 
(sharafat) of their origin is never questioned outside of Pandua.”* 
The date of this settlement is discernible from the reference to 
Shah Safi al-Din's association with Zafar Khan Ghazi. The latter is 
generally identified with Zafar Khan who, under Sultan Kaika’as 
(690-698 H./1291-1299 A.C.) and Sultan Shams al-Din Firtiz Shah 
(at least from 701-722 H./1301-1322 A.C.) was instrumental in 


* bbid.,p.170 
> PAS.B., April. 1870, pp. 124-12 
* bid. p.A23. 
* Ibid sp. 121 
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extending the Muslim sway in the Hugli region and whose tomb 
and mosque still exist at Tribeni.' Obviously Shah Safi accompa- 
nied Zafar Khan or immediately followed him there; and though 
the tradition mentions emperor Firtz Shah of Delhi, it is clearly a 
popular confusion, and the ruler referred to should be taken, as 
Blochmann correctly points out,’ to be the Bengal Sultan Shams 
al-Din Firaz Shah during whose time the area was in fact brought 
under the Muslim sway. Speaking about Zafar Khan’s last resting 
place (asténa) Blochmann wrote in 1870: it “consists of two 
enclosures. The first, which lies at the road along the bank of the 
Hugli, is built of large basalt stones... Its east wall... faces the 
river;... and fixed into it, at a height of about six feet from the 
ground, is a piece of iron, said to be the handle of Zafar Khin’s 
battle axe. The second enclosure, which is joined to the west wall 
of the first, is built of sandstone. The Khadim of the Astanah, a 
man not altogether illiterate, told me that the western tomb was 
that of Zafar Khan. The other three, he said, are those of ‘Ain 
Khan Ghazi, and Ghain Khan Ghazi (3 60+c~ and os 
jJLéoL+), sons of Zafar Khan, and the wife of Barkhan 
Ghazi. The first enclosure contains the tomb of Barkhan Ghazi, 
third son of Zafar Khan, and of Rahim Khan Ghazi and Karim 
Khan Ghazi, sons of Barkhan.”* Clearly Pandua-Tribeni region 
was the site of an extensive Muslim settlement under Shah Safi 
al-Din and Zafar Khan. 

Almost simultaneously with the work of the above- 
mentioned persons, another important Muslim settlement was 
established at Sylhet in the east under the leadership of “Shaikh 


' Zafar Khin’s tomb inscription dated 1 Muharram, 713 H./ 28 April, 1313 A.C. .A.S.B., 
1873, pp. 287-288, ELM, 1917-1918.pp.33-34; and Zafar Khan's mosque inscription, dated 
698 H/DS A.C, ibid., pages respectively 285-286 and 13 

* Dr. A. Karim is not quite correct an stating (Social History, ete p37) that Blochmann 
identified Firaz Shah of the legend with Jalil al-Din Fritz Shih Khali of Delhi. ly his fist notice of 
the legend Blochmann did indeed suggest that of the several Firiz Shihs of Delhi, the Khalji 
empe who would fitn with the ime of Shih Safi al-Din (P-A.S B., April, 1870, 
p.125); but subsequently, while noticing the inscriptions, Blochmann revised his opinion and said 
that Firuz Shah of the legend was to be conne: ol “with Shamsuddin Firde Shab (I(, King of 
Bengal, whose name will be found below in the mscription of Zafar Khan's madrasah” ([.A.5.B 
1870), No.4.p.282). This revised opinion of Blochmann’s was also pointed out by G. Yazdani in his, 
reading of the inscriptions (EM, 1917-18,p.13). However, Dr. Karim adduces some more 
reasons in support of what 1s really Blochmann’s identification 

VPAS.B., April, 1870,p.125. 
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al-Mashaikh Makhdiim Shaikh Jalal Mujarrad bin Muhammad.” 

He is to be distinguished from Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrizi of 
Pandua-Deotala celebrity noted above. The Sylhet Shaikh is 
described in an inscription dated 91/1505 (belonging to ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Husain Shah's reign) as a Kunyayi,! i.e., from Konya, a 
region in Turkey. This is corroborated by the Gulzar-i-Abrar, 
an early seventeenth century account;? while a mid-nineteenth 
century biography by Maulawi Nasir .al-Din Hyder entitled 
Suhayl-i-Yaman describes the Shaikh as having come from 
Yaman.? In any case all the accounts agree that the Sylhet Shaikh 
is different from Shaikh Jalal Tabrizi.* According to the two last 
mentioned works, Shaikh Jalal bin Muhammad went to Sylhet 
with more than three hundred of his companions and after having 
defeated a local chief named Gaur Govind settled themselves in 
the area. As noted earlier,> the Sylhet region was also brought 
under Muslim authority during Sultan Shams al-Din Firtiz Shah's 
reign in 703/1303. In all likelihood, therefore, Shaikh Jalal and his 
companions went there along with or in the wake of that 
expedition. At any rate they were well settled there by the forties 
of the century when the celebrated traveller Ibn Batuta visited the 
place. He met the Shaikh and found him well advanced in age and 
at the height of his fame and influence.°® Although the traveller, 
writing his account from memory after 25 years of his visit, 
confuses the name of the Shaikh and records him as “Jalal 
Tabrizi,” he (Ibn Batuta) makes the significant observation that 
the people whom he saw around the Shaikh in Sylhet looked “like 


* LA.S.B.,1873, pp.293-294, Dr. S.H. al-Ma'stimi questions the reading of the word as 
Kunyiyi and suggests, without much reason, that it should be read as either 
kl or Gle (AS P..Vol.X.,Noull,1965,p.66). 

7 Astaric Society of Bengal MSS.No. 259, fol.99A, quoted by S.M. Ikram in J.A.S.P., 
Vol. ll, 1957,pp.64-68. 

*’Suha'ylt-Yaman, 1275/1858, quoted by S.H. al-Ma'simi, op.cit..p.69, Dr. abMa'sumi 
points out that the Suha'yl-i-Yaman is based on two eighteenth century manuscripts, Rawdat 
al-Salitin, written in 1128/1715, and Risdlah of Mu‘in al-Din, writen in 1134/1721, at the instance 
fof Nawwab Ja'far "Ali Khan Nasiri of Murshidabad. 

* According to the Suha'vl-i-Yaman, the epithet Mujarrad has been associated with the name 
of the Shaikh in order to distinguish him from three other persons, Shah Jalal Bukhari, Shah Jalil 
Tabrisi and Shah Jalal Ganji Riwan, and also because “he never married, nor did he ever see a 
woman”. (Ibid..p.69). 
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the Turks possessing strength..." This tends to support the 
epigraphic information that the Shaikh hailed from Konya in 
Turkey, Subsequently, during ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's 
reign, two of his distinguished officers, Khilis Khan and Rukn 
Khan, who were also admirers of the Shaikh, erected two 
buildings on the spot respectively in 911/1505 and 918/1512 (most 
probably the present mausoleum and its annexes).? 

Closely following Shaikh Jalal of Sylhet in point of time was 
Shaikh ‘Ata’ who lies buried at Gangarampur in Dinajpur district. 
His tomb and the ruins of an old mosque stand in the centre of the 
north side of a “very noble tank”, as Buchanan noted early in the 
19th century, “which is named Dahal Dighi, and has evidently 
been formed by the Muhammadans: its water being 4000 feet 
from east to west, and 1000 from north to south... On many 
different parts, especially towards the north-east corner, are heaps 
of bricks, probably the ruins of the houses that were occupied by 
the Muhammadan officers.”* Shaikh ‘Ata’ was a man of vast 
learning and unexampled piety; and was evidently the central 
figure in the Muslim settlement there. The mausoleum over his 
last resting place was erected at the orders of Sultan Sikandar 
Shah, son of Sultan Ilyas Shah, in 765/1363. This shows that the 
Maulana flourished and died before that date. The inscription 
recording the erection of the mausoleum describes him as “the 
pole of Aulia’, the unequalled among enquirers, the lamp of truth, 
the law and the faith.” Subsequently Sultan Jalal al-Din Fath Shah 
reconstructed a stone building there in 87/1482, making respect- 
ful mention of the Maulina as “the well-known Makhdiim 
Maulana ‘Ata’ Wahid al-Din.”® Still later on Sultan Shams al-Din 
Muzaffar Shah built a mosque at the place in 896/1491 and 
referred to the deceased wali as the well-known Makhdam, the 


' Supra, p-129. 

2 The Sythet Inscription of Husain Shah, 91/1505, J.A.S. B., 1873, pp.293-294; and the Dacca 
Museum Inscription of Husain Shah, (also found at Syihet), 918/1512, J.A.S.B., 1922.p.413. leas 
this latter inscription which specifically mentions the date of the conquest of Sylhet in 703/1303 
during Sultan Shams al-Din Firdz Shah's ime 

*"Buchanan, Historical Description of Dinajpur, p.51, quoted in J.A,S.B.,1872,p.102. 

+ J.A.S.B..1872,pp 14-105; EM. 1929-1930,pp. 10-11 

*“Gangarampur Inscription of Fath Shah, Varendra Research Society Monograph, No.6, 
Rajshahi, 1935, pp. 3-4 
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pole of the holy men, Maulana ‘Ata’, may Allah make his grave 
fragrant and make Paradise his resting place.”! Finally, during 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's. reign, one of his officers built a 
mosque and minaret in front of the gate of Shaikh ‘Ati’s 
mausoleum in 918/1512. In this inscription he is mentioned as 
“Shaikh al-Mashaikh Shaikh ‘Ata’. Undoubtedly Gangarampur 
as a centre of Muslim settlement and cultural activities owed 
mutch to the man who lies buried there and who for a long time 
continued to attract the attention of successive rulers even after his 
death. 

Another hero of Muslim settlement and colonization was 
Makhdim Shih Daulah Shahid. He, along with 21 of his 
companions, lie buried at Shahzadpur in the Pabna district. 
According to the legend that has developed over his memory. 
Makhdiim Shah Daulah Shahid came from Yaman with a large 
number of relatives and followers and settled at Shahzadpur. The 
suffix Shahid to his name indicates that he was the leader of a 
group of fighters who carved out a place for themselves in course 
of a military adventure. Although the legend ascribes to him a 
very early period, he appears to have come there in the late 7th or 
early 8th century Hijri (end of the 13th or early 14th century 
A.C.). The group of tombs and the adjacent old mosque are 
endowed with 722 bighas (about 350 acres) of rent-free (la-kharaj) 
lands held by murawallis from generation to generation. 

Another early settlement of Muslims was at Rampal in the 
Munshiganj subdivision of Dacca district. There exists the tomb 
of a settler-preacher named Baba Adam Shahid, flanked by the 
ruins of an old mosque. According to the legend that is still 
current in the locality, he came from Makka with a large number 
of followers and after having fought with one Ballal Sen 
established the Muslims there.’ It has been suggested that Ballal 
Sen of this legend was not the Sena ruler of that name who ruled 
in Bengal much before the Muslim conquest, but a local chief of 
that name who lived in the later half of the 8th century Hijri (14th 


* LAS.B., 1904, Part 1LNo 3.pp.262-271; Bengal District Gazetteees:Pabna, 1923,pp.121- 
126 
2 ASB. A873,p.285: 
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century A.C.).! This seems very probable because it was about 
that time that the Muslim dominion in Bengal was extended over 
the Dacca region.? The old mosque near Babi Adam Shahid’s 
tomb is called by the local people as Babi Adam Shahid’s Mosque: 
but according to the inscription found in it, it was constructed in 
Rajab, 888/August 1483, during the reign of Jalil al-Din Fath 
hah by one of his Abyssinian officers named Malik Kafar.? 
There are also the ruins of two other old mosques in two nearby 
villages,? Obviously the locality was a lively Muslim sertlement 
by the end of the 9th century Hijri. 

Similarly at Mulla Simla, Phurphura.in the Hugli district, 
there is an old mosque and the tomb of an early Muslim hero 
whose original name was Muhammad Kabir but who is popularly 
known as Shah Anwar Quli Halwi. The latter designation, 
according to Blochmann who first noticed the tradition and the 
inscription found there, probably indicated that Shah Anwar Quit 
came trom Aleppo.° The tradition current in the locality says that 
Shih Anwar Quii and his companion Karam al-Din successfully 
fought with a Baghdi tribal chief and established themselves there. 
The historical importance of the place is indicated by the 
inscription found atthe entrance of Anwar Quii’s mausoleum, 


The inscription records, however. the construction not of the 
mausoleum but of a mosque by one Ulugh Majlis Khan in 
777/1375 in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Shah.” The inscription 
“must have belonged in former times to the mosque. The old 
mosque itself has at present no inscription. 


‘There are references to other Muslim settlements in different 
parts of the country though details about them are not available. 
‘Thus at Mahasthan in Bogra district, where Sultan Mahisawat lies 
buried, there was another flourishing Muslim settlement, Accord- 
ing to tradition he was a prince of Balkh who, having renounced 
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the privileges of royalty, came to Bengal and settled there for 
propagating Islam. Whatever may be the identity of the shaikh 
who lies buried there, the tradition is undoubtedly reminiscent of 
the fact of immigration of a number of princely personages in 
Bengal due to political turmoils in Central Asia and the adjoining 
lands. The historicity of the Mahasthan shaikh is at least attested 
by a sanad (charter) subsequently granted by emperor Aurangzeb 
in 1096/1685 which, referring to earlier sanads, confirmed the 
right of Sayyid Muhammad Tahir, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman, and 
Sayyid Muhammad Rida, described as the descendants of the 
original settier(s), to the rent-free (/i-kharaj) lands attached to the 
tomb of Shah Sultan Mahisawar.' Similarly at Kalna, Burdwan 
district, there exist two old tombs, one of Majlis Sahib and the 
other of Badar Sahib, who are said to have come and settled there 
for preaching Islam.? At Hetampur in Dinajpur district there is the 
abode of Badar al-Din who is said to have obtained military 
assistance from Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah in order to defeat 
one Hindu chief named Mahesha and to establish a Muslim colony 
there.> At Dacca, within the precincts of the old government 
house at Motijhil, a one-domed mausoleum marks the last 
resting place of Shah Jalal Dakini who is said to have come with a 
number of followers and settled there towards the end of the 9th 
century Hijri (15th century A.C.).* At Mirpur, a few miles away 
from the old Dacca city (now included in the greater Dacca city) 
there lies buried Shah ‘Ali Baghdadi who also settled there about 
the same period.” At Bagha in the Rajshahi district there is the 
mausoleum of another settler-preacher named Shah Mu‘azzam 
Danishmand, popularly known as Shah Daulah, who is said to 
have come from Baghdad to Bengal during the reign of Sultan 
Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah. Shah Daulah married the daughter of 
an influential noble named ‘Ala Bakhsh Barkhurdar Lashkari and 
settled at Makhdampur near Bagha. Subsequently Shah Daulah 
moved to Bagha.” In fact Sultan Nusrat Shah himself had a jami* 


1 Sanad discovered and published by H. Beveridge in J.A.S.B.,1878, Part L, No.1, pp.92-93 
2M. Enamul Hag, Bange Safi Probhava (Bengali Text), Calcutta, 1935,pp.132-33, 

3 Bengal District Gazetteers: Dinajpur, 1912.p.20 

* Hakim Habib al-Rahmin, Asudgan-i-Dhaka, Dacca, 1946.p.32 

5 Enamul Haq, op.cit, p-143; Dani, Dacca, 1956,p.195.° J.A.S.B.,1904,pp. 108-113, 
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mosque constructed there in 930/1523-24, the ruins of which lie 
beside Shah Daulah’s tomb.' The Bagha Muslim settlement and 
the educational and social activities of Shah Mu‘azzam Danish- 
mand’s descendants continued to receive recognition from subse- 
quent rulers. Thus another Gaud ruler made a grant of 22 villages 
to the latter’s son Hamid Danishmand. When Prince Khurram 
(later on emperor Shah Jahin) came to Bengal, he also made a 
grant of forty-two villages with an annual rent of cight thousand 
ruppees to Hamid Danishmand’s son ‘Abd al-Wahhab,” As late as 
1609 the Muslim traveller ‘Abd al-latif saw Bagha as an important 
Muslim settlement where one “Hawdha Mian,” most probably 
Hamid Danishmand or his son ‘Abd al-Wahhab, was maintaining 
a madrasa.* 

Thus in course of several centuries of Muslim rule the 
different parts of Bengal were dotted with Muslim settlements 
and colonies. Significantly enough, almost all the persons whose 
tombs and abodes have come to light appear from traditions and 
other sources as ghizis (victorious generals) or shahids (martyrs) 
and are invariably said to have arrived with large numbers of 
followers. Some of them, like Khan Jahan, brought new forest 
regions under cultivation and settlement. 


IV, INSTANCES OF CONVERSION 


Propagation of Islam was doubtless an important aspect of 
the activities of the settler-preachers. In fact it was in recognition 
of their intellectual status and their services to the society as 
teachers and preachers that many of them were patronized and 
granted rent-free lands by the rulers, A number of the shaikhs 
maintained academies and madrasas where they imparted instruc- 
tions in different branches of Islamic learning.* There is however 
very little direct evidence of any organized Islamic missionary 
efforts. Nevertheless, individual efforts of the shaikhs, and their 
teachings and examples must have contributed to the expansion of 
Islam among the local population. This was however only gradual 
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and slow, as occasional references in the contemporary sources to 
instances of conversion to Islam indicate. It is noteworthy that 
there is no mention in the sources, literary or otherwise, of any 
large-scale conversion at any time or place. Had there been any 
case of mass conversion of any class of people, high or low, it 
would have definitely found special mention in the contemporary 
chronicles or hagiological literature, particularly as the writers of 
the time were careful to note any point of religious merit for their 
heroes. 

It may be assumed that Islam with its teachings of one 
Creator for all the universe and of equality of all men before Him 
must have appeared as a revolutionary force to a people who were 
acknowledgely degraded and divided by iniquitous social divi- 
sions and disabilities. Yet the earliest reference to conversion is 
not that of any section of the population over whom the Muslims 
had established their immediate political authority, but of a chief 
of the Mech tribe in north Bengal. It is stated that after having 
fallen into Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji’s hand in course of 
his Tibet expedition, the Mech chief professed Islam, assumed the 
name of ‘Ali, and then acted for sometime as a guide for the 
Muslim forces.' The account does not in any way suggest that 
other members of his tribe followed his example. On the contrary 
it appears that his acceptance of Islam was rather an act of 
convenience and that after his return to his tribe he either relapsed 
into his old faith for failed to win his people for Islam; for even till 
now the tribal people in that part of the land stick to their old 
faith. 

The next recorded instance of conversion to Islam is that of 
the yogic (mystic) Bhojar Brahman of Kamrap, Assam, who 
came to Lakhnawati during the time of ‘Ali Mardin Khalji 
(1210-1213 A.C.), had an open discussion there with Qadi Rukn 
al-Din al-Samargandi about the merits of Islam, and being 
convinced of its truth embraced it.? The conversion of Bhojar 
Brahman is significant. It shows that within a short time after the 


 Tabayat. (tr. Raverty), Vol... pp.360-561. See also supra. p.66 
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arrival of the Muslims in Bengal Islam had aroused the curiosity 
and interest of the leaders of Hinduism even at far off places like 
Kamrip which was not till then in any way under the jurisdiction 
of the Muslims. It also shows that even at that early period of 
Muslim rule in Bengal a Brahman from Kimriip, the ancient seat 
of Hindu learning in the east, was free to hold in the Muslim 
capital itself an open discussion on the merits of Islam. Nothing 
could be a stronger proof of the liberalism of the early Muslim 
rulers in Bengal and the extent of religious freedom that they 
allowed to the conquered people. It further shows that from the 
very beginning Islam made contact with the Hindus on an 
intellectual plane and gained converts from their highest class 
through persuasion, Bhojar Brahman presented a Hindu yogic 
work named Amritkunda (cistern of nectar) to Qadi Rukn al-Din 
who perused it and had it translated into Persian and Arabic.' 

The conversion of Bhojar Brahman must have had some 
impact on his former colleagues and associates in Kamrap. There 
is a reference to the conversion about that time of at least another 
Kamrap Brahman, Ambhavanath by name. And the intellectual 
curiosity aroused by Islam among the learned class of the Hindus 
continued, for we hear that Hindu pandits (scholars belonging to 
the Brahman caste) had religious disputations with Shaikh Jalal 
al-Din Tabrizi, one of the earliest settler-preachers who came to 
Bengal shortly after “Ali Mardan’s time,’ and that in consequence 
they all embraced Islam.” 

In fact all the specifically known instances of conversion are 
from among Brahmans and other men of position in the Hindu 
society. The most remarkable instance in this series is the 
conversion of Kins’s son Jadu and his accession to the Muslim 
Bengal throne about the year 818/1415 under the name of Jalal 
al-Din Muhammad.* Jadu’s conversion marks a significant stage 
in the expansion of both Islam and the Muslim power in Bengal; 
and it must have caused deep stirrings not only in Kans’s family 
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circles but also in the Hindu society in general. Unfortunately we 
do not have any details about this event except that perhaps one of 
his brothers held out against him for some time. Another king, 
belonging to the Koch tribe, is said to have embraced Islam at the 
instance of Shah Sultan Rimi who settled at Madanpur in 
Mymensingh district early in the Muslim period. ' Similarly, the 
minister of a local chief of Sondip island (south of the Noakhali 
district but now under the jurisdiction of Chittagong district) 
embraced Islam at the hand of Shah Sultan Mahisawar who 
ultimately settled at Mahasthan in Bogra district.? An influential 
Brahman embraced Islam at the instance of Khan Jahan ‘Ali of 
Bagerhat (Khulna district), and later on became known as Pir 
‘Ali’ At the latter's instance two other Brahmans of Jessore 
embraced Islam and under their new names of Kamil al-Din 
Chowdhuri and Jamal al-Din Chowdhuri became subsequently 
famous as zamindars of Singhatia in the same district.’ Hindu 
Bengali literature of the 16th century A.C. (10th century H.) also 
makes reference to Brahmans becoming Muslims. Thus the 
Chaitanya Bhagavat (Adi, 14th) states: “among the Hindus there 
are some who, though they are Brahmans, become yavana 
(Muslims) according to their own will.” Kalapahar , the famous 
general of the Afghan rulers Sulaiman Karrani and Da’tid Khan 
Karrani, is generally believed to be a convert from the Kayastha 
caste® During the viceroyalty of Islam Khan (Jahangir’s reign) a 
wealthy Hindu zamindar of Shahzadpur in Pabna district, named 
Raghu Rai, son of Raja Rai, embraced Islam.” Even as late as the 
mid-eighteenth century A.C. two Hindu zamindars of Tirhut 
embraced Islam and accompanied ‘Alivardi Khan in his march 
against Sarfaraz Khan.® 
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As persons from the highest class of the Hindu society 
embraced Islam, it may be assumed that others from the 
generality of that community must have also entered the new 
faith. As already pointed out, we have no specific information on 
this point in the sources. All that is available is some general 
allusions to the spread of Islam among the population without any 
further indication about its actual extent. Thus Ibn Batuta states 
that the people of Sylhet accepted Islam at the instance of Shaikh 
(Shah) Jalal.! It is well worth remembering in this connection, 
however, that a large number of foreign Muslims had accompa- 
nied the Shaikh there and that the celebrated traveller made the 
significant observation that the people whom he saw there were 
like the Turks possessing strength. It may also be noted that many 
Afghans and their followers subsequently settled in the region 
during the Mughal period, so that the Muslim population in that 
district should by no means be taken to be the descendants of 
converts from local population alone. A second but very indirect 
allusion to the spread of Islam among the local population is in the 
Kaika'us. inscription found at Zafar Khan’s mosque at Tribeni in 
the Hugli district, dated 698/1298, in which one Qadi Nasir 
Muhammad is stated to have spent his private money “to manifest 
the Din (religion) of Allah (ic. Islam) among the haughty.”2 


2We 
also come across the names of a number of Bengali Muslim poe! 
who wrote in the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries in Bengali on 
different aspects of Islam for those who did not understand Arabic 
or Persian.’ Evidently the readers whom these poets had in view 
were Muslims of local origin. There is also unmistakable evidence 
showing that Islam made some appreciable progress among the 
local population at least during the reign of Ala al-Din Husain 
Shah. In one of his inscriptions he himself expresses his 
satisfaction that Islam was spreading in the land under his rule.> 
This is to some extent confirmed also by the Portuguese merchant 
Duarte Barbosa who visited Bengal in 1518 A.C. and who wrote 
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that the king, who was a “Moor” (Muslim) had an extensive 
country under his rule “inhabited by Gentiles [Hindus], of whom 
every day many turn Moors [Muslims], to obtain the favour of 
the king and the governors,”! It is also well known that many 
Buddhists, because of their rivalry with the Brahmans and their 
discriminatory practices, welcomed the Muslims and embraced 
Islam. 

Thus the Muslim population of Bengal are composed in a 
large measure of immigrants from other lands and partly of local 
converts. The latter were in no way limited to the lowest classes 
of the Hindus, but were drawn mostly from their highest orders 
as well as from Buddhists and others. There is also no positive 
evidence of any mass conversion to Islam, so to say. On the 
contrary, all the available information goes to show that the rate 
of conversion was rather slow. If the census figures of the late 
nineteenth century are any reliable index, it would appear that on 
the eve of the British take-over in the mid-eighteenth century 
Muslims constituted roughly about a half of the total population 
of Bengal, though in its eastern districts their number was 
somewhat higher than that of the Hindus. Therefore even if for 
argument’s sake it is assumed that the entire Muslim population of 
Bengal are local converts, not more than fifty per cent of the total 
local population could have embraced Islam during the long 
period of more than five hundred years of Muslim rule. That 
means the conversion on an average of only 10 per cent of the 
population in one hundred years. Considering, however, the 
acknowledged fact of a higher birth-rate among the Muslims than 
among the Hindus it would appear that not more than one third of 
the total population could have been converted during the five and 
a half centuries, that is some 3 to 6 per cent in a century. But the 
hypothesis of the Bengal Muslim population being entirely made 
up of converts is evidently untenable so that the actual rate of 
conversion from the local population was much lower, perhaps 
not more than 15 per c 
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Such slow progress of Islam among the local population does 
not appear to be unusual in view of the following facts. In the first 
place, when the Muslims established themselves in Bengal much 
of the Islamic missionary zeal and enthusiasm was lost upon the 
Muslim rulers and leaders. they themselves being in a large 
measure the by-products of an age of decline culminating in the 
break-up of the ‘Abbasid khilatat. Many of them did indeed 
patronize Islam in the sense of maintaining the shaikhs and the 
‘ulama’ and establishing mosques and madrasas; but this was done 
more or less by way of carrying with them the existing immigrant 
Muslim population, There never was a systematic policy of 
conversion adopted by the rulers; nor did any ruler force Islam 
upon any one of his subjects. Islam was thus left to itself so far as 
the policy of the rulers was concerned. Hence the conversions that 
took place from time to time were at the instance of the shaikhs 
and the ‘ulama’ who settled in different parts of the country. 
Secondly, almost from the beginning the Muslim leaders were 
divided amongst themselv 


and were engaged in mutual strug- 
gles for power. This could not but compromise their position in 
the eyes of the local people. Moreover this position very soon 
obliged the rival leaders to seck the cooperation of the local 
people. Thus, for instance, Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah, founder of 
the Ilyas Shahi dynasty, found it necessary to recruit a large 
number of Hindu toot soldier (paiks) in his fight against the Delhi 
ruler. One result of this “liberalism” of necessity was that there 
was no incentive for the local population to change their religion 
Thirdly, the leaders of Hinduism also took steps to check the 
progress of Islam by launching such reform movements. as 
Vaishnavism and by encouraging various local cults. The process 
was indirectly facilitated by the heterodoxical and mystical ideas 
which the Muslims themselves brought with them, chiefly from 
Iran. 


The ratio of immigrant Muslims to local converts is difficult 
to determine. The available evidence indicates however thar the 
number of the former was considerably higher than that of the 
latter. An idea of how immigrations have changed the demog- 
raphic features of Bengal may be obtained from the fact that on 
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the eve of the British withdrawal in 1947 Muslims in the eastern 
districts of Bengal which now constitute Bangladesh numbered 
about sixty per cent of the population;! but according to the latest 
census they now constitute more than 85 per cent of the 
population. 2This variation in their percentage has been due not to 
an increase in their birth-rate, nor even to conversion to Islam 
during the last quarter of a century, but to the migration of some 
Hindus from the former East Pakistan and the immigration into it 
ofa considerable number of Muslims from west Bengal and other 
parts of India as a sequel to the civil disturbances that preceeded 
and followed the British withdrawal. An almost similar immigra- 
tion of Muslims from west to cast Bengal took place during the 
Maratha incursions in the mid-eighteenth century. Considering 
these two recent instances with those noted earlier in this chapter, 
one might agree with A.A. Ghuznavi who, while submitting a 
note in 1901 to the government about the origin of Bengal 
Muslims, stated: “perhaps the majority of the Mohamedans of the 
present day have an admixture of foreign blood in their veins 
though that might have undergone a great many dilutions... I 
think it will not be unsafe to conclude that roughly speaking 20% 
of the present Mohamedans are lineal descendants of foreign 
settlers, that 50% of them have an admixture of foreign blood and 
the remaining 30% are probably descended from Hindu and other 
converts.” 


! Census of India, 1941.VolIV (Bengal, Tables).6, 44-45, 48-49 
> Census of Bangladesh, 1974, National Volume. Report and Tables, Goverament of 
Bangladesh, Dacca, 197, 23. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
SOCIO-RELIGIOUS LIFE 

1 INTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANT MUSLIMS WITH LOCAL CONVERTS 

The Muslim society of Bengal was composed, as mentioned 
in the previous chapter, of a large number of immigrants from 
other lands as well as local converts to Islam. The earliest settlers 
were Khalji and Ilbari Turks, who were followed from time to 
time by others from Central Asia, Iran, Arabia, Abyssinia, and 
other parts of the Islamic world. Later on the Afghans, and in 
their wake the Mughals and another band of Iranians came and 
settled in the land. All these people came either as conquerors and 
advanturers or, as the Muslim rule was stabilized, as preachers, 
teachers, traders and artisans, and in search of fortune and 
profession generally. With the exception of some Abyssinians, a 
few Mughal officials and some Afghan mercenary soldiers of 
‘Alivardi Khan all the others adopted the land as their own and 
settled in it. It must have taken quite some time for these people of 
divers origins to adjust themselves with the new country and its 
climate; but the process seems to have been facilitated by the stark 
fact of necessity which was that almost all those people had been 
uprooted from their original lands and had practically nowhere 
else to go and find a more favourable home therein. Also the 
equalizing and unifying force of Islam made it possible for 
Muslims of various races, colours and countries to live in perfect 
social harmony in the land of their adoption except for the 
struggle for political power which ensued from time to time as 
one or the other group of the immigrants grew in strength and 
number. Such struggles for power were natural enough; and they 
account for the changes that took place in the lines of rulers as seen 
in the emergence on the stage first of the Ilyas Shahis, then the 
Abyssinians and then the Husainis (Arabs). Yet under none of 
these groups were the government and administration run on 
narrow and exclusive racial lines. Two other factors appear to 
have favoured the process of social adjustment among the 
different groups of immigrants. In the first place there was an 
abundance of land and other natural resources in relation to the 
number of population which was very thin at that time, so that all 
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the different groups could easily settle themselves in the country. 
Secondly, no national spirit in the modern sense of the term was 
known at that time so that we do not hear of any opposition on 
the part of the common local population to the coming of the 
Muslims on the score of their being “foreigners.” Nor do we hear 
of any group of the latter, when already established in authority, 
having put any restrictions on the incoming of the others. In this 
sense there was indeed considerable demographic and_ social 


mobility which is rather unthinkable in a modern nationalistic 
society 

Equally remarkable is the integration of the immigrant 
Muslims with the local converts. As indicated earlier, conversion 
to Islam took place from among both the higher and lower strata 
of the Hindu society as well as from the Buddhists, But whatever 
their previous social position, their conversion to Islam placed 
them on an equal footing with the other Muslims. There is no 
indication in the sources that the local converts were regarded in 
any way socially inferior to the immigrant Muslims, nor is there 
any instance of ill-feeling between the two. On the other hand the 
conscience of the society does not appear to have been disturbed in 
any way by the accession of a new convert, Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad, to the Sultanat, [tis also noteworthy that the sources 
do not make any specific mention of local converts. being 
appointed in state services. This is surely due to the absence of any 
As we find at 
least one new convert being placed on the throne and many 
Hindus of different castes being employed in various grades of the 
state services including the army 


distinction being made on the score of birth-place 


definitely no discrimination 
could have attached to local converts as a class in respect of official 
situations. 


Indeed such distinction based on race, colour or country is 
opposed to the very spirit of Islam. This does not mean, however. 
that there could nor be different categories of people in the society 
in respect of merit, intellectual accomplishments and official and 
non-official situations. Indeed the earliest reference to the exist- 


ence of such categories of people in the Bengal Muslim society is 
found in a proclamation issued in 1353 by the Delhi Sultan Firaz 
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Shah Tughlaq in the course of his campaign against Bengal. He 
called upon, in the order mentioned, (a) the Sayyids (Sadat), the 
‘ulama’ and the mashdikhs; (b) the Khans, Maliks, ‘umara’, sadrs, 
akabir and Ma‘arif and their suite; (c) the zamindars, muqadims, 
mafruzman (mafruzian2), madkan (malkan?) and such like; and 
(d) the hermits, sains(2) and gabrs (2) not to support Haji lyas 
(lly’s Shah) who was stated to be a rebel. In lieu of such 
cooperation on their part these people were assured of the 
continued enjoyment of their rent-free lands, stipends, wages, 
salaries, revenue, produce, ete.! The proclamation was doubtless 
drafted in strict accordance with social etiquette and order of 
precedence. It is therefore significant that the learned class, the 
‘ulama’ and mashaikh, together with the Sayyids, were given 
precedence over all the other groups, which shows the esteem and 
distinction in which they were held in the society. The terms 
‘ulama’ and mashdikh mean respectively the learned men and 
doctors in the religious sciences: while the term Sayyid was 
generally applied to persons descended from the prophet’s family 
and were as such held in high esteem and ranked with the ‘ulama’ 
and mashaikh. We have reference to the settlement of Sayyids in 
Bengal as early as the time of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji 
(610-624/1213-1227) who granted them stipends from the state.* 
Significantly, Firdz Shah Tughlaq’s proclamation speak of 
stipends” and “rent-free lands” which were undoubtedly the 
privileges enjoyed by this category of the people. Khan Jahan, the 
south Bengal governor who lies buried at Bagerhat (d. 26 Dhu 
al-Hijja, 863/25 Oct. 1459), claims himself to be “a lover of the 
descendants of the noblest of Prophets” (i a5) A 
Sayyid (Husaini) dynasty later on ruled in Bengal. Khans, Maliks, 
‘umara’, sadrs, akabir and ma‘irif clearly refer to the highest 
official class. The titles Khan and Malik, with different qualifying 
terms indicating grades and ranks such as Khan al-A‘zam, Malik 
al-Muliik, etc., are frequently met with in the inscriptions as titles 


\ Jnsha’-ieMahru (Letters of Ayn aleMulk Mabru), MSS, A.S.B., Calcutta, quoted in 
LASB, 1923, p280 

Minha. 16L 

JAS... 1867.p.135 
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of high officials, ministers, generals. etc. The term umara’ (plural 
of amir) means princes or nobles; while Sadrs were officers in 
charge of religious affairs and charities. Akabir and ma ‘arif mean 
the distiguished and experienced ones, and might refer to other 
high official positions. On the whole, these people constituted the 
official “aristocracy” and “nobility.” It must be pointed out that 
this aristocracy or nobility were by no means hereditary, but were 
essentially based on talent and qualifications. As indicated earlier, 
even “slaves” were at times influential members of the aristocra- 
cy. The third category mentioned in proclamation, namely 
zamindars, mugidims, etc., were persons connected with the 
administration and collection of the land revenue. Though an 
influential group, they were next to the above mentioned people 
in order of precedence. The fourth category, sains and gabrs, 
most probably refer to the sadhus and gurus of the Hindus. 

The existence of different categories of people in the Muslim 
society is also well attested by the contemporary Bengali 
literature. The sixteenth century poet Vipradas, for instance, 
while referring to the Muslim settlement at Satgion (Hugli) 
writes: “There live so many Yavanas (Muslims) consisting of 
Mongols, Pathans and mugadims that their number cannot be 
properly ascertained. There are also the Sayyids, the mullas and 
the gadis who are engaged with the Qur'an and the kitabs during 
both parts of the day.”! Similarly the 16th century poet 
Mukundaram writes in connection with another Muslim settle- 
ment: “there came the Sayyids, the Qadis and the Mughals, riding 
on horses.”? The term Mulla as used by Vipradas refers to the 
principal ‘Zlim in a village, while the expressions mugadim 
(Mugaddam?), qadi etc. clearly refer to the official dignitaries, 
indicating perhaps that these two types of officials were posted at 


} Manasamangala, quoted in $.Sen., Bangla Sahiver tuhasa, Calcutta, 1940.p.114. The 

passage runs as follows 
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2 Mukundarim, Chundikivya, quoted in J.N. Das Gi 
Calcutta University, 1914, p.89 n. See Supra, p.72% 
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every important locality. Sayyids, Mongols (Mughals) and 
Pathans are generic terms, the latter two meaning in general 
Muslims of foreign origin rather than strictly those of the Mongol 
and Pathan races, for in Mukundaram's time they do not appear to 
have come in any appreciable number to Bengal. 
Ik SOCIO-RELIGIOUS LIFE 

The immigrant and local Muslims together formed a society 
distinct from that of the non-Muslims. This is nowhere more 
strikingly illustrated than in the patterns of habitations of the two 
communities. Whenever Muslims and Hindus lived in any 
particular locality they invariably occupied separate parts of the 
village or town or settlement as the case might be. The same 
pattern persists even today; and a visitor to the interior of Bengal 
districts would not fail to observe this. This pattern did not 
develop in modern times as a result of any recent “nationalist” or 
“communal” feelings, but is noticeable from the very beginning. 
A clear picture of this is given by the same sixteenth century poet 
Mukundaram who thus writes about a Muslim settlement at the 
city of Bir, an imaginary hero: “Leaving the city of Kalinga the 
ra‘yats came with their homesteads and everything to the city of 
Bir where lived many races. Accepting pan from him (in token of 
their consent to the settlement agreement) the Muslims settled 
there. They built their houses there and lived together in that 
western part which they named Hasanhati .”! Incidentally, this is 
also an important piece of literary evidence showing the coming 
of Muslims from outside and their settlement in Bengal. For 
generations Muslims and Hindus thus lived in two almost 
mutually exclusive quarters, though situated in the same locality. 
There was of course exchange of courtesies and at times even 
cooperation in the field of common interest, but the two societies 
ran on parallel lines, never meeting and merging with each other. 
There was no inter-dining or inter-marrying, nor did they share 


 Chandikivya, quoted in ibid., pp.89-90, The passage runs as follows 
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common traditions and values. Even the educational activities of 
the two ran through ages in two separate channels with different 
curricula and text-books, although the two communities spoke 
the same language. ! 

Within their own society the Muslims regulated their life 
generally in accordance with the principles of Islam. They said the 
daily and weekly prayers regularly for which they erected 
mosques, kept fast during the month of Ramadan and established 
maktabs (madrasas) for the education of their children, The 
wealthy and capable sections also performed hajj and paid zakar. 
Within their society the Muslims settled their mutual affairs in the 
light of the Qur’an and hadith and with the help of their learned 
and elderly men. The same Bengali poct gives a graphic 
pen-picture of the daily life of the Muslims of Hasanhati_ thus: 
“They rise at fajr and by spreading red mat say their prayers five 
times a day. They also count beads in remembrance of their 
prophets and religious guides. Ten or twenty of the brother 
Muslims sit together and settle the affairs of the society. For all 
day long they recite the Qur'an. Some of them distribute sweets 
in the market places in the name of their religious guides, beat 
drums and raise their flags. They are very wise and do not cheat 
any one; nor do they give up fasting (in the month of Ramadan) as 
long as they have life in them. Their appearance is formidable. 
They do not keep hair on their heads but grow beards down to 
their chests. They always adhere to their own ways, wear 
ten-sided caps on their heads, and jars (trousers) tied firmly round 
their waists.... They also set up makeabs where makhdums 
(teachers) instruct the Muslim children.”~ A similar picture is 


* See the following chapter 
* Quoted in JLN. Das Gupta, op.cit. The Bengali text runs as follows: 
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given by poet ‘Abd al-Karim Khondkar (17th-18th century). 
Speaking about a village named Bandar in Roshang (Arakan) he 
says: “There lived in that village qadis, muftis, ‘ulama’, religious 
fagirs and darwishes. Those high-ranking Muslims living there 
used to converse with the king on equal and friendly terms. 
Whenever a poor man happened to visit the village, he was never 
returned empty-handed. For saying prayers a mosque was built 
there [by Sadiq Nana Atiabar, a leading inhabitant]. For this act he 
became well-known in the society. There gathered a good 
number of ‘ulama’ in the village who supervised the regular 
saying of prayers. One of them was appointed khatib, while 
another was appointed imam (respectively for jum‘a and daily 
prayers.)"! 

The poets’ statements about the Muslims’ adherence to the 
principles and practices of Islamand the integrity of their character 
are well atested by contemporary Chinese accounts. Wang 
Ta’-yuan’s account (Tao yi che Ieo), compiled between 1349 and 
1350, emphatically refers to the “riches and integrity” of the 
people of Bengal.” Another account which refers to a Chinese 
diplomatic mission (led by Hou-hien) to the Bengal Sultan’s court 
in 1415 states: “The people of this country are most generous in 
character. ...Every one of them is engaged in business, the value 
of which may be ten thousand pieces of gold, but when a bargain 
has been struck, they never express regret.”* In the same tenor 
another account reads: “Both the king and his officials follow the 
Mahomedan [Muslim] style in their turbans and dress. They all 
are Mahomedans and observe also the Mahomedan marriage and 
burial customs. The people of Bengal are good tempered, rich and 
honest.” Yet another account records: “The customs of this 
country are very generous... They have much culture. This is 
why the people in their business, even when the price of a thing is 
very high, never fail to respect their agreement.”* 

The ‘ulama, were naturally the guardians of socio-religious 


* Dulla Majlis, quoted in S.A. Bhuiyan, Bangla Sihityer Itikatha, Dacca, 1971, pp.136 
2 Tr. by PC. Baghchi in Visvabharati Annals, Vol... 1945,p.99. 
Fei-Sin’s account (Sing cha’a sheng lan), compiled in 1436, ibid., 
Huan Sing-ts'eng’s account (Si yang ch’s0 kung |v). compiled in 1520, ibid..124 
Yen Ts'ong-kien’s account (Shu yu chou tsew Iu), compiled in 1574, ibid, 131 
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life of the Muslims. Each important village or settlement appears 
to have a head ‘lim who came to be known as mulla, The mulla 
of that time was a well-educated person with commendable 
knowledge of the Qur’an and hadith. He acted as teacher to the 
people and as their imam in prayers. As such he commanded 
considerable respect and influence in the society. He also rendered 
some essential services like conducting a marriage ceremony, 
supervising the sacrifice of animals, specially at the time of the ‘Id 
al-adha, removing superstitious fears among the credulous 
inhabitants, etc. Poet Vijayagupta (17th century) writes about a 
village thus: “There was a mulla named Tagqai [Taqi] who was 
well-versed in the kitab (Qur'an). If the gadi of the place arranged 
a feast, the mulla was the first man to be invited. Unfolding the 
edge of his dress the mulla used to speak about many things; and 
after reciting the prescribed words he used to sacrifice the fowl.”! 
The poet further says: “The gadf had a teacher named Khalas 
[Khalis] who had good knowledge of the kitab and the Qur'an... 
The mulla said to the qadi: “if you ask me I would say. why are 
you afraid of demons when you have your kitab (Qur’in). Have 
extracts from it written and fastened to your neck; if then the 
demon (snake) strikes you, I shall be held responsible. The mulla’s 
words touched the mind of the gadf so that all those present took 
amulets.”? The superstitious fear of demons spoken of here has 
reference evidently to the manasa cult (snake-goddess) about 
which the poet writes and which spread in west Bengal in the 17th 
century. In any case the mulla did a good job by reminding the 
Muslims that they had nothing to fear from any evil spirit as long 
as they held fast to the Qur’an. Some other services rendered by 

! Vijayagupta, Padma Purana (Manasémangala), ed.B.K. Bhattacharya, Barisal, n.d.. 34. The 
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the mulla are alluded to by the 16th century poet Mukundaram. 
He says that the mulla used to perform the nikah ceremony and 
receive a quarter of a rupee as his remuneration. He also sacrificed 
fowls, goats and other animals and received specified payments. ! 
Obviously the mulla was called in for such acts as sacrificing of 
fowls, goats, etc. because the Muslims attached due importance to 
the Quranic injunction that the meat of these animals was 
permissible as food only if they were properly killed in the name 
of Allah. Besides these acts there are also reference to the mullas’ 
being entrusted with more responsible jobs like the supervision 
and management of endowments connected with mosques and 
madrasas. For instance the Sitgion inscription of Sultan Nusrat 
Shah dated Ramadan 936/May 1529 invokes the curse of Allah if 
any of the mullis or officers embezzled the income of the 
endowment for the jami‘ mosque erected at that place. It is thus 
clear that the mulla had a recognized position in the socio- 
religious life of the Muslims. There is no evidence to show, 
however, that the mullas formed a class by themselves, nor were 
they such unenviable figures as many of their later namesakes in 
Bengal appear to be. 

The Muslims in pre-Mughal Bengal were Sunnis following, 
as stray references in the sources indicate, the Hanafi school of 
thought.’ Shi‘as made their appearance in the Mughal period, 
mainly since the reign of Jahangir. According to the Subh-i-Sadiq, 
Prince Shuja* brought with him a large number of Shi'a officers 
and nobles, and himself married one after another two Shi'a 
wives. There is a tradition current in Dacca that “Shuja* brought 
with him three hundred Shi‘a nobles whom he settled in different 
parts of the country.” The Shi'a influx grew stronger during the 
time of Murshid Quli Khan and his successor Nawwabs of 
Murshidabad. Being themselves of Shi'a Persian origin these 
Murshidabad rulers encouraged many Shi'a families of Persia, 


\ Mukundarima, Kavikankan Chandi, Caleutta, n.d. p.86. 

2 J.A.S.B., 1870, pp.297-98. 

>See for instance Daulat Qazi, Sati-Maynd O Lor-Chandrini, quoted in S.A. Bhuiyin, 
op.cit. p.108. 
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besides their own relatives, to come and settle in Bengal. 
Nonetheless, the Shi‘as formed (and do still form) a very small, 
almost negligible, fraction of the Muslim population of Bengal. 
They are scattered mostly in Dacca, Murshidabad and Hugli 
regions. 


In general the sources make it clear that the Bengal Muslims 
observed Islamic principles and practices. This is true also of the 
womenfolk who, in consonance with the teachings of Islam, 
observed purdah (veil) and otherwise conformed to the Islamic 
standards in dress and manners. As late as the period of the 
Murshidabad Nawwabs the system of purdah was scrupulously 
observed. According to the Sivar ‘Alivardi Khan did not enter the 
female apartments (zendna) without giving notice to his Begam 
lest other ladies should fall in his way. He also asked his grandson 
Siraj al-Daulah not to visit his grandmother without prior notice 
so long as the families of the defeated Afghans lived in the palace.! 
Ic is further on record that though Nawazish Muhammad Khan 
(‘Alivardi Khan’s eldest son-in-law) adopted as his mother Nafisa 
Begam, (Sarfaraz Khan's sister) that lady did never appear before 
him. “What is extraordinary,” writes the Siyar, “this adoption did 
not extend to her ever appearing in his presence or to her ever 
been so much as seen by him. There always intervened a veil or a 
curtain between them, even whilst she was rendering him an 
account of his family, and whilst expressions of the mother and 
the son were continually interchanging.”? Such being the case 
with the ruling family, the example must have been followed by 
the aristocracy and generality of the Muslims. The system of 
purdah did not mean however that the ladies were “carefully shut 
up”, as the European traveller Barbosa would have us believe.’ 
On the contrary they had a respectable position in society and 
enjoyed a good deal of initiative and independence in social and 
political affairs as well as in their personal matters. According to 
the laws of Islam women inherited and owned property. We come 
across in the sources the instances of a number of ladies, including 


© Sivar.tl,pp.28.58-59 
® Ibid... L..pp-335-356. 
* Barbosa, Hakluyt Society,II.p.148, 
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*Alivardi Khan’s daughter Ghaseti Begam, owning vast properties 
and managing their estates through agents. Some of them took 
part in political affairs. Murshid Quli Khan's daughter Zinat 
al-Nisa’, for instance, used to help and advise her husband Shuja* 
al-Din Khan in matters of administration. Similarly the latter's 
daughter, Dardani Begam, helped her husband Murshid Quli 
Khan II in the administration of Orissa, and played an important 
role in inducing him to oppose ‘Alivardi Khan's capture of the 
masnad of Bengal.' ‘Alivardi Khan’s wite Sharaf al-Nisi°was an 
equally talented lady who accompanied him in his campaigns 
against the Marathas and conducted diplomatic negotiations with 
their leaders.* The widow of Ghauth Khin, Sarfaraz Khan’s 
general, saved her house in Bhagalpur against the Maratha attacks 
by an uncommon bravery.* Even in the field of education women 
did not lag behind. Respectable families had their daughters 
suitably educated. According to the Bengali work Gada Mallikar 
Punthi, Mallika, a talented lady, married ‘Abd Allah Gada, 
because he alone of all the contestants succeeded in answering her 
thousand questions on religious and social riddles.* Polygamy 
was of course in vogue, as was the system of remarriage of 
widows. 


I INNOVATIONS AND UN-ISLAMIC PRACTICES, 


Although in general the Muslims of Bengal followed the 
injunctions of Islam, certain innovations and un-Islamic practices 
were prevalent among them, particularly later in the period. The 
existence of such innovations and superstitions have too often 
been explained as the result of the Bengal Muslims’ being mostly 
converts from Hindus etc. who are said to have retained many of 
their previous un-Islamic beliefs and practices. Such a view is 
clearly superficial. A little closer look would at once show that the 
innovations and superstitions that are noticeable among the 
Muslims of Bengal were in a large measure imported by the 
immigrant Muslims themselves, though these received further 


® Siyar, 11,335; 
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accretions from local un-Islamic beliefs and practices. 

Of the innovations that definitely came along with the 
immigrant Muslims and that which was the most far-reaching in 
its effects and influence was stifism. There is a considerable 
literature on the subject in various languages, and it is not 
necessary here to enter into the academic debate as to whether 
sifism grew out of European or Indian influences. Suffice it note 
here that Islam does not countenance asceticism and mysticism. 
Yet from the second century of its history these two trends made 
their inroads into the ranks of the Muslims and in course of time 
there came into being a class of mystics known as stifis.' As time 
went on the stifis formed themselves into groups or orders, each 
named after its founder. Of such orders four, namely, (i) the 
Suhrawardiyah, (ii) the Qadiriyah, (iii) the Chishtiyah and (iv) the 
Nagshbandiyah appear to have exerted great influence in the 
south Asian subcontinent,* Each of these orders has again a 
number of subdivisions or branches. In Bengal sdfism made its 
influence felt quite early in the period, almost from the beginning. 
Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji, founder of Muslim 
rule in Bengal, is stated to have caused the construction, among 
other structures, of khangahs which term generally means the 
meditating abodes of sufis. An interest in mysticism was 
definitely shown by the qadi of Lakhnawati, Qadi Rukn al-Din 
al-Samarqandi, who, while converting the Bhojar Brahman of 
Kamripa to Islam, also caused the Sanskrit yogic work Amrit- 
kunda to be translated into Arabic and Persian as early as the time 
of ‘Ali Mardan Khalji (1210-1213 A.C.).* 

The sources at our disposal do not help us in tracing any 
gradual development of siifism in Bengal though there are 
unmistakable references to it. This is one of the reasons why most 
of the pioneers of Muslim settlements, shaikhs and administrators 
whose names have come down to us through inscriptions found at 


' The term Suiff is supposed to be derived from Sif, a coarse and undyed garment of wool 
originally worn by those mystics, or from Saf, meaning “purity” 

? Shaikh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (d. 1235 A.C.) is regarded as the founder of the 
Suhrawardiyah order; while Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qidir Gilani (1078-1168 A.C.), Khwaja Baha al-Din 
Nagshband of Turkistan (d. 1388 A.C.) and Khwaja Mu'in al-Din Chishti (1142-1236 A.C.) are 
regarded as the founders respectively of the Qadiriyah, Nagshbandiyah and Chishtiyah orders. 

> See supra. pp. 782-783, 
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their last resting places or in mosques founded by them, and who 
have been briefly noticed in the previous chapter, have been 
generalized as safis even in recent works.’ As already pointed out, 
many of these personalities have been invested with mystical and 
legendary characters by later popular traditions. Nonetheless 
there is no denying the fact that some at least of them did have 
siifistic inclinations. For instance Shaikh Sharaf al-Din Aba 
Tawwamah, founder of the Sunargion Academy (late thirteenth 
century), wrote a book on tasawwuf entitled Magamat.? His most 
well-known student, Sharaf al-Din Ahmad ibn Yahya Maneri 
(1263-1381), besides being an ‘alim, was clearly a sufi as his 
writings show.” A more definite reference to the existence of 
various sf groups in Bengal is given by Mir Sayyid Ashraf 
Jahangir Simnani, a distinguished student of Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haq 
of Pandua, and a friend of the latter's son Shaikh Nar Qutb 
al-Alam. Supporting the latter's appeal for help to the Jaunpur 
Sultan against Raja Kans’s usurpation,’ Simnini urged the 
Jaunpur ruler to intervence in Bengal affairs stating:* 


“God be praised. What a good land is that of Bengal where numerous 
saints [sdfis]"and ascetics came from many directions and made it their 
habitation and home. For example at Devgaon seventy leading disciples 
of the Shaikh of Shaikhs Hazrat Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi are 
ng their eternal rest, Several saints [stifis] of the Suhrawardia order are 
ing buried in Mahisun and this is the case with the saints [stifis] of the 
Jalilia order in Deotala. In Narkoti some of the best companions of the 
Shaikh of Shaikhs Ahmad Damishqi are found. Hazrat Shaikh Sharfuddin 
‘Tawwama, one of the twelve of the Qadarkhani order whose chief pupil 
was Hazrat Shaikh Sharfuddin Maneni is lying buried at Sonargaon. And 
then there were Hazrat Bad Alam and Badr Alam Zahidi.In short, in the 
country of Bengal what to speak of the cities there is no town and no 
village where holy saints [stifis] did not come and settle down. Many of 
the saints of the Suhrawardia order are dead and gone under earth but 
those still alive are also in fairly large number.” 


The Suhrawardiya order mentioned in the letter is well-known; 
whereas the Jalalia order seems to have reference to the disciples of 


4 See for instance M. Enamul Hag, Bange Sufi Prabhiva, Calcutta, 1935. 

2 LAS.B.,1923, 274,277, 

*'See his Makeibit-i-Sadi (The Hundred Letters), Urdu translation, Bihar Sharif, 1926; 
English translation (Paul Jackson and others), London, 1980. 

* Supra, pp.151-155, 

® Quoted and translated by S. Hasan Askari, BPP, LXVII, 1948, 35-36. 
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Shaikh Jalal al-Din Tabrizi in whose honour Deotala was called 
Tabrizabid. We do not possess, however, further information 
about those siifis and their views. One thing is clear, however. 
Those carly siifis in Bengal did not divorce themselves from the 
shari‘a. They were almost all ‘ulama’ of the first order, devoted to 
the inculcation of a knowledge of the Qur’an and hadith, and were 
based almost invariably at mosques. The situation of course 
changed with the progress of time and from the sixteenth century 
onwards we get a picture of a very different kind of stifism which, 
under the influence of Hindu yogism and rantrikism degenerated 
into heterodox mysticism. Many of those who in later times 
passed under the name of sufis were uneducated or half-educated 
persons who had succumbed to the ideas of yogism, the Bhakti 
cult and Vaishnavism 

An upshot of safism was pirism. The word pir means “old” 
(equivalent to the Arabic word shaikh), but technically it stood for 
a spiritual guide. It was believed by many that no true religious 
knowledge or spiritual advancement could be had without the 
instrumentality of a pir. Sometimes siifis are understood in the 
sense of pirs. Even a section of the apparently educated people 
believed in pirism. Poets like Shah Muhammad Saghir, Alaol, 
Shaikh Chand, Sayyid Sultan, Zain al-Din, Muhammad Khan, 
etc.,! make respectful mention in their works about their pir: 
The concept of pir was of foreign (specially Persian) origin; but it 
found a fertile soil in Bengal in that both Hindus and Buddhists 
had identical beliefs in avatars and “saints”. In consonance with 
such beliefs many Hindu writers fostered the idea and depicted 
Muslim heroes and shaikhs with legendary embellishments. The 
cumulative effect of all these was the growth of another 
superstitious practice (not necessarily peculiar to Bengal alone, 
nor even confined to the local converts)? of sanctifying the graves 
of real or imaginary pirs and siifis, or even of known historical 


® See infea, pp.860-867. 

2 The superstitious practice of sanctify 
countries. A number of the Bet 
ir the sources as paying visis to such dargahe, The Mughal enrperor Akbar used to pay vis even 
on foot to the dargahs of Khwaja Mu’in al-Din Chishti and Shatkh Selim Chishti after whose name 
Prince Selim (subsequently emperor Jahangir) was so named, 
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figures. Often designated as dargahs, these graves were visited by 
Hindus as well as many credulous Muslims. | It is noteworthy that 
a good number of such dargahs in Bengal are found to exist on the 
sites of ancient stupas or mounds.” Visists to the dargahs were 
considered to be of religious merits, and offerings of various sorts 
were made there in solicitation of the pir's intercession for such 
special divine blessings as the birth of a child or cure for a chronic 
illness, At some places in northern and western Bengal the 
concept of an imaginary pir called Satya Pir (true pir), which is 
almost synonymous with the Hindu concept of Satya Nardyana, 
was prevalent.’ A good many Hindu writers specially dealt with 
that theme with a view, as it appears, to neutralize the effect and 
force of Islam.! Another variety of pirism was a belief in Panch Pir 
(five pirs) of which neither the origin nor the list of names 
included in the five are clear. In the riverine east and south Bengal 
some people believed in Pir Badr and Kalu whose intercessions 
were sought for safety respectively on rivers and in forests. The 
credulity and superstitiousness of some people found expression 
also through the absurd concept of pirs personified in horses 
(ghora pir) and tortoise (madari pir).° 

Another superstitious innovation, not quite of local origin 
but having local parallels, was reverence to the supposed 
foot-prints of the Prophet (Qadam-Rasal). The earliest indication 
of the idea is found on a coin of Jalal al-Din Fath Shah 
(886-892/1481-1486) wherein he mentions himself as one who 
waits on the Qadam-i-Rasuil.” Next in point of time is perhaps the 
Haji Baba Salih inscription at Sunargaon dated 912/1506 which 


See PAS.B., 1870,P.114 
2 See Prabhis Chandra Sen, “Mahasthin and its environs”, V.R.S/ Monograph, No. 
Rajshahi, 1929%p.4: and N.K. Dikshit, Memoirs of the Archacological Survey of India, No.33, 
Delhi, 1938,p.80. 
' M, Enamul Hag, Bange Siff Prabh 


Calcutta, 1935, p.241; and Muslim Bingli Sahitya, 
Dacca, 1955p. 113-114. See also D.C, Sen, History’ of the Bengali Language and Literature, 
Caleutta University, 1911,p.797. Sen suggests without evidence that Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain 
Shah originated the Satya Pir movement. For a list of Bengali works relating to Sary2 Pir cult see 
Sukumar Sen, Bangla Séhityer Icihasa, Calcutta, 1949, pp. 432 ff 

“See for instance Satya Pirer Pinchali by Bharatchandra & S 
Bharatchandra O Ramprasad, Calcutta, 1967,pp.220-224 

5°M, Enamul Haq, Bange Suff Prabhiva, Calcutta, 1935, pp.238-40. 

© LAS.B., 1890, p.173 
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mentions him as one who had performed a pilgrimage to the two 
Holy Cities (Makka and Madina) and also visited the “two 
foot-prints” (C2) Hj3 4! el)! But the most 
concrete relic of the superstition is the Qadam Rasdl Building at 
Gaud carefully built by Sultan, Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah in 
937/1530-31 for the specific purpose, as the inscription on it 
records, of preserving the “stone, on which is the foot-print of the 
Prophet, may the blessings and peace of Allah rest on him...”* Its 
also said that the stone was brought from Arabia by one 
Makhdim Jahaniyan Jahangasht, who himself has of course been 
elevated by popular tradition to the rank of a pir.’ Two other 
buildings said to contain stones bearing foot-prints of the Prophet 
are in existence, The one is at Nabiganj, also called Rasiilpur, near 
Narayanganj (Dacca district), and the other is a room attached to a 
mosque erected in 1136/1719 in the Rahmatganj locality of 
Chittagong city, for which it is generally known as the Qadam 
Mubarak Masjid. The “foot-print” deposited at Nabiganj is stated 
to have been obtained at a high price by Ma‘sim Khin Kabuli, the 
rebel Mughal army officer in Bengal, from some merchants 
coming from Arabia. It is further stated that Prince Shah Jahan, 
while in Bengal in the course of his rebellion, visited the place, 
offered “many prayers” there and paid the khadims of the place a 
present of one thousand darbs (half rupees).! During ‘Alivardi 
Khan’s time an Iranian mddle-man living in Patna (Azimabad)is 
said to have in his dwelling place “an impression of the holy 
foot."° This innovation has its counter-part in the reverence paid 
by the Buddhists to the Buddha's footprints and, to some extent, 
in the Hindu tradition about Rama’s wooden sandal. 
IV; INFLUENCE OF ISLAM ON HINDUISM 
As already indicated, most of the more harmful innovations 


* pbid., 1873,p.283, 

> Ibid., 1872, p.338. The inscription runs as follows: 
phen he al ail Spey gab Nak Il La pany ill! Gall ole ge UN to ab LLU ole op Sle a UF 
sh LN ALE Spy label LS pad pl ot ply Gall po UAL op USL @ SV lal} lb 
hans tly Qo haley pl Joly elle Se dl ale gt G21 


> Memoirs, 61-64 
+ BG, 710, 
5 Siyar,M.34-35, 
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were not local in origin, but they found substantial support and 
parallel in Hindu customs and traditions. However, Islam shook 
Hinduism at its foundation, The simple concept of monotheism 
and the principles of equality and brotherhood of man enunciated 
by Islam came as a revolutionary force to the caste-ridden and 
Brahman-dominated Hindu society. The very establishment of 
Muslim rule in the country divested the Brahman class of its 
privileged and domineering position in the society. Muslims 
could not and did not have to distinguish between the “high” and 
“low” castes of the Hindus and in course of time placed all of them 
on an equal footing in respect of employment and education. 
Non-Brahman Hindus acquired a respectable position in society 
through education, state employment and literary activities 
patronized by the Muslim rulers.! In simple terms there was a sort 
of liberation of the general Hindu mind from the age-old 
intellectual bondage imposed by Brahmanism. The Brahmans 
themselves did not fail to recognize the new social forces. They 
not only tolerated the study and cultivation of their sacred 
literature by the “low-caste” Hindus, now made possible under 
the patronage of the new rulers, but also joined the queue for a 
literary and religious revival of Hinduism as a whole. Many of the 
Brahmans even found it practical and wise to imitate the Muslims 
in dress and manners. In the later Ilyas Shahi period some Braman 
pandits even attempted to relax the rigours of caste rules 
(ktilinism) by prescibing, among other things, that a Brahman’s 
orthodoxy and kdlinism would not be compromised by his 
having received titles from Muslim rulers.2 

But more.important than this, under the equalizing spirit of 
Islam and the liberalism of the Muslim rulers Hinduism found a 
scope to build up a resistance to the progress of Islam itself. 
Broadly, this process of Hindu revival took three forms. In the 
first place, there was an enthusiastic, or even conscious, support 
for such innovations among the Muslims as pirism and mysticism 
which fell in line with Hindu legends and traditions. In fact the 


* See inféa, pp. 856-859. 
2 N.N. Basu, Binglir Jinya ttihésa, Brihmankinda, |,, 1984, quoted in A. Rabim, 
op-cit, 1.316 
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writings of some Hindu poets betray a calculated move to 
incorporate in the Hindu pantheon Muslim pirs and sifis. Along 
with this process there was a popularization throuh the writings of 
Hindu scholars of their mythological stories and legends. It would 
be seen in a later chapter that some Muslim writers and poets 
attempted to counteract the influence of the Hindu legends by 
writing on themes drawn from Islamic history and tradition; but 
the intellectual atmosphere had already been so vitiated that most 
of those Muslim poets could not extricate themselves from the 
influence of pirism, and often mystified Muslim historical figures 
into legendary characters.' Secondly, there was an equally 
remarkable introduction of some new cults which combined 
elements from Islam with Hinduism. Reference has already been 
made to the Satya Pir cult. Another was the Dharma cult. It was 
set on foot in the 15th century. It discarded the caste system, 
emphasized the idea of equality of man and advocated the worship 
of one god called Dharma Thakura who was stated to have an 
eternal soul and an all-embracing existence but no visible form or 
figure. The Dharmites also held Friday as auspicious, showed 
some respect for the western direction (that incidentally being the 
direction of the gibla from Bengal), and adopted the practice of 
sacrificing goats, ducks, etc. for food by cutting their necks in a 
particular manner.” The cult flourished mainly in west Bengal and 
its devotees produced a good deal of literature on it. The third 
form of revival was the reform of Hinduism itself typified by the 
Vaishnava movement of Chaitanya. In all these three aspects, 
however, it was through the channel of stifism mainly that 
Hinduism not only defended itself but also made serious 
incursions into Islam in Bengal. 

The Vaishnava movement was started by Srv Chaitanya of 
Nadia. Vaishnavism as a concept with its emphasis on the 
Radha-Krishna cult was known in earlier times; but Chaitanya 
gave it a new interpretation and force. Born of a Brahman family 
of Nadia in 1484, Chaitanya came out in the open with his new 
doctrines early in the 16th century, during the reign of Sultan 


° Intra, pp.874-875. 
7 S.B.Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, Calcutta University, 1946, 265-67, 
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‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah.' Like the Dharmites, Chaitanya also 
enunciated the doctrine of one god, but cast it clearly in the Hindu 
mould of avatarism by stating that that one god was incarnated in 
Krishna. Next, borrowing from the siff doctrine of ‘ishg (love) as 
the means of attaining union with God (wahdat al-wujid), 
Chaitanya emphasized the doctrine of love as the only means of 
spiritual attainment and held that the love between Krishna and 
Radha, as described in the Hindu mythology, represented that 
divine love. Also, evidently drawing his idea from the sam‘ 
(ecstatic music) of the Chishtiyah and Suhrawardiyah safis, 
Chaitanya introduced a system of congregational singing and 
dancing expressing love for Krishna which was called kirtan. He 
went a step further by conducting such kirtan parties in 
processions through towns and villages (often called nagar 
kirtan). He also discarded the caste system and accepted men of all 
castes as his disciples. 

Vaishnavism was launched primarily to check the progress of 
Islam. Hence it assumed a somewhat aggressive attitude from the 
beginning. Almost for the first time we find in the Vaishnava 
literature the use of such derisive terms as yavanas and mlechchas 
applied to Muslims in general. The attitude of Chaitanya himself 
appears to be that of acommunally inspired leader rather than that 
of a religious reformer. Such at least is the picture of him that 
emerges from the Vaishnava literature itself. It is stated that a 
conservative section of the Hindus of Nadia, feeling disturbed by 
Chaitanya’s kirtan processions, petitioned the adi of the place to 
put a stop to that novel practice.’ Acting on that petition and 
desiring to prevent any breach of the peace the gidi passed orders 
prohibiting the nagar Kirtan (town processions). Thereupon 
Chaitanya directed his anger not against the opposing Hindus but 
against the gadf and the Muslims of the locality generally. The 
professed reformer asked his followers to lead a procession 
through the city in violation of the judicial orders, and also 
directed them to capture and execute the qadi and otherwise “clear 

! See S.K. De, Early History of the Vaishnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, Calcutta, 1942 


® Krishna Dasa Kavirija, Chaitanya Charitamrita, Adi, 7th; Brindayana Dasa, Chaitanya 
Bhagavata, Madhya Khanda, 23rd Chapter. 
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the earth of the yavanas (Muslims).”! This was accordingly done 
and the qadi’s residence in the nearby village of Simulia was 
attacked and burnt down. All the Muslim villagers including the 
qgadi fled from the place’. The Vaishnava literature also gives 
accounts of Chaitanya’s religious debates with a gadi and another 
Muslim (Turk). Whether this and the above mentioned Nadia 
gadi were the same person is not clear. If so the disputation must 
have taken place before the ransacking of the Simulia village at 
Chaitanya’s instance. Be that as it may, the Vaishnava literature of 
course represents Chaitanya as having defeated his opponents in 
the disputation and succeeded in proving what is called the 
superiority of Vaishnavism over Islam.” The merits of such claims 
apart, they show the anti-Islamic spirit with which the movement 
was launched. There are also indications that Chaitanya attempted 
to subvert the Muslim state of Bengal. His journey to and stay in 
Orissa at a time when Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah had been 
engaged in a war with that country could not have been just a 
simple missionary tour. Moreover Chaitanya’s visit to Gaud after 
his return from Orissa, his meeting there with Rip and Sanatan, 
two Hindu ministers of Husain Shah, and their desertion and 
escape to Brindavan shortly afterwards, were not merely isolated 
events without any significance. 

It did not take long for Chaitanya’s followers to elevate him 
to the rank of Krishna’s successor as an incarnation of god, And 
soon enough Vaishnavism also incorporated in its system yogism 


" Ibid., Chaitanya’s words are thus reproduced by the poet: 
cone ten og. sce wife Cadi cei) carat nea fe ace Bria vents 


wit ere afar, vif com merit wed mf coat aca ace aust 
favtex say ate nen gua! oa 


aig x com waa 


ae ort 


ca 2am OF Si 
Re cee aula aa aacaa af ane 
otfecny es ma aifects ea siface aferras ae cma aie 
ag em, ata cee apts foee aeateta acm mates atts eet! 
soign are aa‘nera afrts! aifea sii wa mee’ anfears 
aacagt aig af cre sifatecon gece afa afm soe aifemn 


# Ibid. Also Jayananda Misra, Chaitanyamangal, p.147. It was most probably after this 
incident, and presumably at the intercession of his Hindu ministers Rupa and Sanatan, that Husain 
Shih gave Chaitanya complete freedom to preach his doctrines in Bengal 

“Chaitanya Charitimrita, Adi I7th, and Madhya 18th. See also J.N. Sarkar, Chaitanya’s 
Pilgrimages and Teachings (English translation of Madhya-lili of Chaitanya Chanitimsita), 
London, 1913. pp.226-227 
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and Buddhist tantrikism; and in the name of divine love 
encouraged illicit sexual relationships among the members of its 
esoteric order. In this changed aspect it drew to it a variety of 
people from different sections of the Hindu society. Its mystic 
yogic ideas with an admixture of the philosophy of love found a 
rather close parallel in the degeneratéd siifism of the day. One 
outcome of the interaction of this siifism with Vaishnavism was 
the rise of a heterodox fagirism (mendicancy) which neglected the 
rules of the shari‘a and concentrated on contemplative mysticism. 
A by-product of this fagirism was the growth of a new mystic 
order called Bauls' with similar ideas in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Vaishnavism even succeeded in confusing a 
few persons born of Muslim families. Their writings show clearly 
that they had moved far away from Islam.? Such heterodoxies 
were confined, however, to a microscopic minority of the 
Muslims. The vast majority of them remained unaffected by 
fagirism and baulism. Nor did the majority of Hindus ever 
subscribe to Chaitanya’s Vaishnavism. It would therefore be 
incorrect to suggest, as some appear to do, that the heterodoxies 
represent a common Hindu-Muslim culture. 


V: DAILY LIFE OF THE MUSLIMS. 


We get from the sources some good glimses about the 
Muslims’ daily life, particularly about their language, dress, 
dwellings and diet. As already indicated, from the very beginning 
the Muslims meant to settle in the land. This attitude explains 
their early patronage and cultivation of the local language, 
Bengali, along with Arabic and Persian, which of course 
continued to be the languages of administration and culture and 
which were studied by both the immigrant and local Muslims 
with all seriousness. The Chinese accounts which refer to the early 
fifteenth century speak about the universal use of Bengali 
(P’ang-Kie-li) along with Persian (Pa-cul-si = Farsi = Presian).* 


+ See for instance U.N. Bhattacharya, Vanglir Viul O Viul Gin, (Bengal text), Calcutta. 
BE. 1364. 

2 See J.M. Bhattacharya, Vanglar Vaishnava Bhivipanna Musalman Kavi, (Bengali text). 
Calcutta, BE.1365. 

> °V.B.A..1.1945,117, 124. 
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For the same resons the Muslims did not confine themselves to 
official situations alone but engaged themselves in other profes- 
sions like agriculture, trade and commerce, artisanship, weaving, 
etc. According to Firishta Prince Nasir al-Din of the Ilyas Shahi 
dynasty had been engaged in agriculture before he was restored to 
the throne after the rule of Raja Kans and his successors.' There 
are numerous other references in the sources to the Muslims’ 
owning lands, taking to trade and commerce and similar other 
occupations, Poet Mukundaram’s composition contains an in- 
teresting passage throwing light on the various occupations of the 
rural Muslims of his locality. He says: “There are some who act as 
milk-men (goala) though they regularly say their prayers and keep 
fast. Others are engaged in the occupation of weaving and are 
known as jola. Those who drive bullock (carts) are called mukeri. 
Some sell cakes and go by the name of pithari; while those who 
sell fish are called kabari. They are expert in telling lies and do not 
grow beards. Those of the Hindus who become Muslims are 
called gharsal. Those who go on begging at night are known as 
kal. The loom-makers are known as sanakars who depend on 
weavers for livelihood. Some peddle around towns with their 
paintings, while others make bows and as such are called tirkars. 
Those who make papers are called kagcha. The galandars wander 
from place to place, Some people are engaged in dyeing cloths and 
are called rangrez, They wear red turbans on their heads and look 
very manly. Some do the work of circumcision and are called 
hajjam. They are constantly on the move from one town to 
another and have no rest. The darzi’s (tailor's) work is to cut 
cloths and sew them (for making dresses); while those who weave 
neals(?) are called beuta. So the Muslims settled down with many 
professions, Listen carefully to this account as written by a 
Hindu.”? 


* Firishea, 11.298. 
? Mukundarim Chakravarti Chandikavya, quoted in J.N. Das Gupta, op.cit..91 n. The 
passage runs as follows 
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The passage is significant as showing that though the 
Muslims formed a distinct and compact community of their own, 
there came into being various professional groups among them. 
In course of time the respective occupational skills tended 
naturally to be transmitted from father to son so that these groups 
became more or less hereditary as noticed late in the nineteenth 
century.' There is no evidence to show, however, that these 
groups assumed in any way mutual exclusiveness characteristic of 
the Hindu caste system. Secondly, the poct’s reference to converts 
from Hinduism as a district class called gharsal” is noteworthy. 
While it shows that there were conversions from Hinduism to 
Islam, it also indicates, more significantly, that the other groups 
mentioned by the poet were not so; that is, by implication, they 
were Muslims of foreign origin. Thirdly, the existence of a class 
of nocturnal beggars and of galandars indicates religious mendi- 
cancy rather than poverty of the masses. 

As regards dress Islam sets a specific standard even for men 
who are particularly required to cover their body at least from 
waist to knee inclusive. This requirement militated against the 
adoption or continuation of the local practice of wearing a 
loin-cloth above the knee or a long sheet of cloth called dhuti by 
passing one end of it in between the legs (kachha) which results in 
the exposure of parts of the thighs. The Muslims stressed also the 
wearing of a head-gear (cap or turban). The dresses worn by the 
Muslims conformed to these requirements and were as such 
points of special notice by the Hindu Bengali poets. Mukundar- 
am’s reference to the Muslims’ wearing of trousers and caps and 


ag eae ater Essie omen ey ar gf feu em geen 
emer ar frente areca fre aac Fare area ree Fea welt 
re ame FY ce TR “M18 woe cars enfr sect nye fan ey 
ie nea fre we seine aes AEA a ee EL Rvfoes ee ares 


The text published by Bangabasi Karydlaya, Calcutta, ad. (p Sh) dfters slightly an that in the trst 
ne an additional word “no” appears giving the meaning that the Goals did not say prayers 1 
kept fast: and after the tweltth line there are wo kines in addition which say: “Some sell heef and 
called Kasit; they will have no place in the next world (Yamapuri)” 

{James Wise, Notes on Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal, London, 1883, 68 

* "The meaning of the term Gharval ts not clear. JN. Das Gupta translates it as “mixed” 
(op.cit..92), while A. Karim (op.cit.,157) thinks it to be a corruption of gol-siz (fire-work maker) 
Moxt probably Gharsal isa corruption of the Arabic or Persiati expression Ghatr Silah (without any 

id). that as. casteless. 
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of their cutting of hairs and growing of beards has been noted 
above. Also poet Vipradas’s description of Taqai Mulla “unfold- 
ing the edge of his dress” (i.e., not following the practice of doing 
the kachha) is significant, Sometimes Muslim religious person- 
ages are described as wearing black attires with caps etc.' These 
descriptions are confirmed by the foreign accounts, “The men 
wear a white cotton turban and a long white cotton shirt,” writes 
one Chinese observer. “On their feet they wear low sheep-skin 
shoes with gold thread. The smarter ones think it a correct thing 
to have designs on them... The women wear a short shirt, wrap 
around them a piece of cotton, silk or brocade. They do not use 
cosmetics, for they are naturally of a white complexion; in their 
ears they wear car-rings of precious stones set in gold. Around 
their necks they hang pendants, and they do up their hair in knot 
behind. On their wrists and ankles are gold bracelets and on their 
fingers and toes rings.”? Another Chinese account repeats the 
same description adding that all “men cut off their hairs and wrap 
their head with a cotton turban of white colour.” Yet in another 
account it is noted: “The women put on short cloaks and scarfs of 
coloured cotton or silk with embroideries. They do not use any 
white cream but are naturally beautiful. They put on precious 
tiaras on the head, necklaces on the neck and dress their hairs in 
knot behind. They use bangles on the wrists and ankles and rings 
on fingers and toes.”* The European traveller Barbosa saw 
“respectable Moors walk about clad in white cotton smocks very 
thin, which come down to their ankles, and beneath these they 
have girdles of cloth, and over them silk scarves,..”> 

It may be assumed that the foreign observers’ descriptions 
refer mainly to the wealthy and urban sections of the population 
with whom they came in contact; but the Bengali poet Mukun- 
daram’s similar accounts clearly refer to Muslims in a rural 
settlement. Therefore the fact that emerges is that the new type of 


! Krishnadis Kavirija, Chaitanya Charitamrita, Madhyalili; also. Sekh Subhodaya, 
op.cit..127, 
2 V.BLA., 11945,131 
3 Ibid. 124 
* Ibid. 13. 
® Barbosa, 147 
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dress was introduced by the immigrant Muslims who were to be 
seen not only in the urban areas but also in rural settlements. The 
distinctive features of this dress were the head-gear (cap or turban) 
the trousers (ijar), and the long shirt or gown. These in their 
various makes and styles continued to be the dress pattern of the 
official and educated classes down to the the British period.! 
These styles were also imitated by the higher classes of the 
Hindus.* As regards the dress and ornaments of the cultivating 
classes and others of the rural population, these necessarily 
depended on the climatic and other material conditions under 
which they had to work and also on their financial circumstances. 
Nevertheless, judging from the present-day practice of many a 
Muslim cultivator in the southern and south-eastern districts it 
may be stated that a Bengali Muslim cultivator, even while 
working in watery and muddy fields, tried to conform to Islamic 
standards by covering his body at least from waist to knee and by 
wearing a cap on the head. The principal fabric worn by all was 
however cotton cloth, that being one of the main industries in 
Bengal throughout the period under review. 


Similarly the dwelling houses of the Muslims were characte- 
rized by some special features. The main architectural styles and 
techniques introduced by them have been noted in a subsequent 
chapter. Here it may be noted that the dwellings of the official and 
aristocratic classes in towns and cities consisted mainly of 
brick-built structures with flat roofs in which lime was used not 
only fer white-washing on walls but also as mortar. All the 
Chinese accounts unanimously testify to the grandeur and artistic 
luxury of the buldings in the capital city, particularly of the royal 
palace. “The dwelling of the king is all bricks set in mortar, the 
flight of steps leading up to it is high and broad, “writes one 
observer." The halls are flat-roofed and white-washed inside. The 
inner doors are of triple thickness and of nine panels, In the 
audience hall, the pillars are plated with brass, ornamented with 


* See for instance the protraits of the later Nawwibs of Murshidabad 

2 The best illustration of the point is the well-known portrait of Raja Rammohan Roy, a 
nineteenth century Bengali Hindu reformer, not to speak af the more recent example of Nehru 
whose dress consisted of trousers, a long coat and a cap) 
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figures of flowers and animals, carved and polished. To the right 
and left are long verandahs on which are drawn up (on the 
occasion of our audience) over a thousand men in shining 
armour.. ..To the right and left of the king were hundreds of 
peacock feather umbrellas and before the hall were some hundreds 
of soldiers mounted on elephants. The king sat cross-legged in the 
principal hall on a high throne inlaid with precious stones and a 
two-edged sword lay across his lap.”' The houses in the rural 
areas were of course, as they are even to-day, generally made of 
bamboo and wood with either two-sided roofs sloping from a 
central and curved ridge, and having similarly curved eves (called 
a do-chala house), or four-sided sloping roofs (called a chau-chala 
house). The roofs were made of bamboo or reed or leaves of a 
forest plant called gol. The curvature of the ridge and the eves, 
and sloping of the roofs were all intended for the easy discharge of 
rain waters. The variety and quality of the houses and the 
materials used for their construction differed in accordance with 
the tastes and financial capabilities of the owners. As Abii al-Fadl 
notes: “their houses are made of bamboos, some of which are so 
constructed that they last a long time.” ? But though the houses 
were made of the same materials and were generally of similar 
patterns, the dwellings of the Muslims were distinguished by 
some notable features. These were almost invariably surrounded 
by brick or carthen walls or by fencings of different kinds of 
plants and reeds. These were intended not so much for protection 
against burglary and theft as for the purposes of veiling the 
inmates from public view (purdah). Secondly a Muslim home had 
usually an outer house attached to it, called dahliz or kachhari, for 
the reception of visitors and guests. Thirdly, and arising out of the 
same need for purdah, almost every Muslim home had a tank 
excavated at the rear either within the surrounding wall or fencing 
or touching one end of it, with covered flights of steps in the latter 
instance. Duarte Barbosa noted this peculiarity and stated: “they 
bathe often in great tanks which they have in their houses.” * 


\ FeieSin’s account, V-B.A., 1..1943,121. The same desertion is given in Huan Sing=Tseng's 
S account oF 1574, 1bid., 124, 1-31 
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The staple article of food in Bengal has through ages been rice 
which, by all accounts, was produced in abundance in those days. 
There are some references to bread made of wheat and barley;' 
but from the context their consumption seems to have been 
limited to official and urban classes. Of vegetables we come across 
the mention specially of ginger, mustard, onions, garlic, cucum- 
bers, egg-plants,” and a variety of green vegetables including the 
leaves of some plants (sak). There was also a plentitude of milk, 
butter, ghee, honey, sugar-cane and sugar.* Of fruits we get 
specific mention of mango, cocoanut, banana, pomegranate, 
different kinds of melons, prunes, amlaki, “jack-fruits of big size 
and good sweet to the taste”,* and lemons and oranges.* The 
protein side was amply supplied by an abundance of fish available 
from the rivers and coastal seas and meat consisting of beef, 
mutton, fowl, duck etc. While these articles of food were in 
general use, the dict of the Muslims had some notable specialities, 
Islam forbids the eating of pork and prescribes the sacrificing of 
other permitted animals in the name of Allah for using their meat 
as food. As indicated earlier, the Muslims of Bengal followed this 
injunction. This had an important social significance in that it, 
along with other factors, made inter-dining among Muslims and 
non-Muslims impracticable. It also led to a similar restriction on 
inter-buying or inter-selling of meat and consequently to the 
growth of a class of Muslim meat-sellers who acquired the 
appellation of kasais.° Of similar social significance was the 
Muslims’ use of beef as an important and easily available item of. 
food. Although beef used to be taken by the ancient Hindus,’ it 
later on came to be regarded as a prohibited item and ultimately 
the taboo crystallised into a sanctification of the animal itself. The 
distinction between the two communities on this count had 


attached bathrooms has largely dispensed with the need for private tanks in urban areas, but a 
Visitor to the rural areas may still observe this peculiarity 
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become prominent enough by 1415 so that the earliest account of 
that year’s Chinese mission to the Bengal Sultan’s court thought it 
worthwhile to note: “There is a clan of people called Yin-tu 
(Hindu) who do not eat beef...”! In course of time the Hindus 
began to take umbrage at the Muslims’ taking of beef. The 
sixteenth century Vaishnava literature refers to Muslims as 
“enemies of Brahmans and cows;”? while a seventeenth century 
Muslim Bengali poet puts into the mouth of his hero the threat of 
killing cows by way of humiliating an imaginary Hindu chief.> 
The ill-feeling that was developing between the two communities 
on the cow-question is reflected even through some popular 
legends regarding a few Muslim shaikhs recorded in the late 
nineteenth century. Thus, for instance, Baba Adam Shahid of 
Rampal, Dacca, is made a victim by the legend to a Hindu chief 
named Ballal Sena’s wrath for the offence of sacrificing a cow.* 
Apart from the above mentioned aspects, the Muslims’ diet 

was also characterized by a variety of new meat and rice 
preparations with emphasis on spices. Preparations like pilau (rice 
cooked with ghee and spices), biriani (mixed rice and meat 
preparation), kurma, kalia, kopta, kabab, etc. (all meat prepara- 
tions) were introduced into Bengal by the Muslims. On special 
occasions and feasts different kinds of dishes were prepared. In the 
banquet given in honour of the Chinese ambassador in 1415 
“roasted beef and mutton” were served along with “water mixed 
with rose juice and honey for drink” as there was a “prohibition of 
drinking of wine.”* Such a prohibition was only in consonance 
with the injunctions of Islam; but the Chinese accounts also 
mention that some kinds of wine were available in Bengal made 
from cocoanut, “from the nut of a tree” and from rice, and also 
that musicians were rewarded with wine and money after their 
performances.” Later in the period wine is also mentioned in 

' Fei-Sin’s account (1436), op.cit.,122. It is notworthy that this account also states that the 
“eating of beef or mutton was forbidden” in the banguet given in honour of the Chinese 
ambassador. If true, it might have been due to Raja Kins’s usurpation of power by that time. 

? Chaitanya Charitamrita, quoted in J.N. Das Gupta. op.cit..31 
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connection with special feasts organized by some Mughal 
officers. ' It would appear that some from among the nobility and 
aristocracy proved themselves amiss in respect of this injunction 
of Islam. At any rate drinking of spirituous liquors did never 
become a general or noticeable habit with the masses. Of later 
tulers we know for certain that Murshid Quli Khan and ‘Alivardi 
Khan themselves did never touch wine. 

Nor does tea appear to have made its appearance as a drink in 
Bengal during the period. One of the Chinese accounts notes: 
“Betel nuts take the place of tea (as with us in China)”.? In fact 
betel nuts with betel leaves formed the most common item for 
entertaining visitors and guests not only among the royalty and 
the nobility but also among the generality of the people. It was 
offered to distinguished visitors and guests in the courts of the 
rulers and the princes as late as the time of the Murshidabad 
Nawwabs.” For special guests and on special occasions these were 
offered in special packings called bird (or biri, and also khili). The 
translator of the Siyar explains one kind of bird as he saw it by 
1786 thus: it was “composed of two or three leaves of that 
aromate called Paan by the natives, and Beetle by the English, 
some Catt or catchou, and some grains of [achi, or Cardomoms, 
with a little Supiary, or Beetlenut, and a little Chuna or shell-lime; 
the whole folded up in a bit of those Kela or Plantain leaves, that 
are of lively green, and as shining as Satin; so as to form a Pyramid 
made fast with a long or clove as with a pin.”* But if tea had not 
been introduced during the period under review, coffee found its 
place as a favourite drink among the aristocracy at the latest by 
“Alivardi Khan’s time. It is stated that he used to drink it and have 
it distributed among his courtiers.” His nephew and second 
son-in-law Sa‘id Ahmad Khan, who was governor of Purnia, 
used to drink coffee with his friends in the morning.’ Another 
new item introduced into Bengal during the Mughal period was 
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tobacco. It came to the south Asian subcontinent with the 
Portuguese and the Persians in the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and then it found its way into Bengal mainly in the train 
of the Mughal administrators and officers. Smoking, of tobacco 
finds specific mention in connection with the Murshidabad court 
where hookas, or a special kind of pipe so fixed to a water- 
container as to make the smoke pass through the water, were used 
for the purpose.’ But neither the drinking of coffee nor the 
smoking of tobacco became general among the people till the end 
of the period 


Vl RECREATIONS AND FESTIVITIES 


One of the most favoured recreations was music. The more 
comfortable classes of the people enjoyed it regularly and liberally 
patronized muscians. The Chinese accounts mention a class of 
morning musicians called Ken-siao-su-lu-nai who used to awaken 
high officials and wealthy people by playing music early in the 
morning every day. “Every day at the stroke of five”, writes the 
Chinese Muslim diplomat Ma-Huan, “they come around the gates 
of the houses of high officials and of the wealthy people blowing 
so-na (Surna - flagelots) and beating drums and then pass on to 
another. When comes the breakfast hour they go to each house to 
be rewarded with wine, food, money or other things. Besides 
these there are also every other kind of players."* Speaking about 
the same class of musicians another Chinese account adds: “One 
beats a small drum, another a big one and a third blows a pi-li 
(flagelot). Their music begins in a low tone but ends swiftly in a 
high pitch.”* 

Music as an art and recreation found favour more or less with 
all sections of the people. Poet Alaol and a nobleman of his time 
named Sulaiman (17th century) were good musicians. In the 
riverine south and south-eastern Bengal the boatmen originated a 
special tune of music called bhatiali which rhymed with the ebb 
and flow of the tides. The bhaciali music found favour even at the 
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Murshidabad court.' During the Mughal period meritorious 
musicians were granted lands and were encouraged to settle in 
Bengal.” From contemporary Bengali literature and other sources 
we get the names of a variety of musical instruments such as 
shah-nai, singa, bansi (flute), drums (dhola), naqgara (kettle- 
drum), trumpets, do-tara and si-tard (stringed instruments). 
Mughal siibahdars and governors were allowed the privilege of 
playing state-music on special occasions like that of a victory in 
war or accession of a new ruler. When ‘Alivardi Khan became 
victorious in his struggle for the masnad of Bengal and entered 
Murshidabad triumphantly he ordered “the music to strike”? 
Such viceregal music consisted, we are told, “of two or three 
Nagaras, or large kettle-drums of iron, twice as big as those in 
Europe”, two or three ordinary drums, “two or three Zoornahs 
or haut-boys, two or three Kerrenas, or trumpets, one or two 
Zills, or cymbals, an instrument lately borrowed by the Euro- 
peans from the Turks, but played by the Turks and the Persians, 
as well as the Indians, in a more delicate, curious and scientifical 
manner; lastly, a very long Kerrena, or rather speaking-trumpet. 
It is straight, and seven or eight feet in length upon two or three 
inches in diameter about the mouth. It imitates exactly the voice 
of a tall stout man, incomparably better than the speaking- 
trumpets at sea, which always convey an altered disagreeable 
sound.” There were also two or three Taasses or flat-kettles, 
“one, twenty inches in diameter and four in depth. One lesser, 
and one of one foot diameter, an ten inches in depth.” All these 
were played cither at the top of a main gate, or upon a building 
“raised on purpose upon three lofty arches, and called therefore 
Tinpouliah, named by the vulgar into Tirpouliah, All this forms a 
very animating music, and at a distance a pleasing one; and the 
long trumpet, distinctly heard a mile distance, seems to be only 
the voice of a Nadyr Shah, thundering out his orders to his 
army.”* 


| Tinkh-t-Mansiri, JAS.B., 1867,100-101 
? Subh-1-Sadig, 1276, quoted in KM. Karim, op cit 193. 
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Other recreations included pick-nicking in luxury boats with 
all the amenities of a dwelling house,’ hunting of wild animals like 
tiger, elephants and deer, and animal fights. An_ interesting 
entertainment as well as a profitable profession for some people 
was tiger-taming and tiger-play of which the Chinese accounts 
make special mention. There were people, it is recorded, “who go 
about the market places and to the houses with a tiger held by an 
iron chain. They undo the chain and the tiger lies down in the 
courtyard. The naked man then strikes the tiger who becomes 
enraged and jumps at him and he falls with the tiger. This he does 
several times, after which he thrusts his fist in the tiger’s throat 
without wounding him. After this performance he chains him up 
again and the people of the house do not fail to feed the tiger with 
meat and reward the man with money. So the tiger tamer has a 
promising business.”? It is further mentioned that the tiger-play 
was “much appreciated by the people”.? It is not surprising that 
the land which is the habitat of the finest specimen of tiger in the 
world? should have given rise to such a manly sport. The 
existence of this skill of tiger-taming gives some substance to the 
story of a Muslim hero named Mahi-Sawar, who is stated to have 
appeared before a Brahman by riding upon a tiger and thus 
frightened him into agreeing to give his beautiful daughter in 
marriage with him (Mahi-Sawar), presumably after her conver~ 
sion to Islam.> Elephant feats and elephant fights were also a 
favourite recreation with the aristocratic classes throughout the 
period. It appears that for sometime emperor Aurangzeb prohi- 
bited elephant fights, for it is stated by the Tawarikh-i-Bangalah 
that engagements between elephants being prohibited from court 
Murshid Quli Khan “did not allow them within his jurisdiction; 
but used to exhibit and be present at those between elephants and 
tigers, and other animals.” The prohibition was however lifted 
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soon afterwards, at the latest by ‘Alivardi Khan's time who, when 
comparatively free from warfare, used to go in the winter season 
to Rajmahal “where he enjoyed the pleasures of hunting the stag 
and the tiger (a diversion of which he was particularly fond), and 
after having spent his mornings in it, he amused himself with 
animals fighting together, such as cocks of Decan, and the 
elephants.”! 

As regards festivals the two most important of them were, as 
they still are, the two ‘Ids. The ‘Id al-Fitr, observed after a 
month’s fasting on the first day of Shawwal, brought great 
rejoicings to the Muslims. The sight of the new moon was 
sometimes greeted with an excess of exuberance. “At the end of 
the day when the moon was seen at candle-light”, writes Mirza 
Nathan, “the imperial trumpet was blown and all the fire-arms in 
the artillery were continually fired. In its later part of the night, 
the firings of guns was stopped and its place was taken by the big 
cannon. It was simply an earthquake.”? On this occasion all 
Muslims used to wear new and beautiful dresses, each according 
to his ability, say the prescribed prayers in big congregations at 
special places called ‘Id-gahs, distributed alms and sweets to the 
poor, besides the fitrah (mandatory per-capita contribution for the 
poor and the needy), and visit and entertain friends and relatives. 
On the occasion of the ‘Id al-adha, celebrated on the 10th of Dhu 
al-Hijjah different kinds of animals were sacrificed and their meat 
was shared and distributed according to the law. Many people 
held feasts on the occasion to which friends and relatives were 
invited.> Two other festivities were the Fath-i-du-aj-daham and 
Shab-i-Barat. As their names suggest, they were of Iranian origin 
and became current earlier in the other parts of the subcontinent. 
They became common in Bengal, however, only during the 
Mughal period. The Fath-i-du-aj-daham (victory or celebration of 
the 12th Rabi'l, also called ‘id-i-Milad al-Nabi) was ovserved in 
commemoration of the Prophet Muhammad's (peace be on him) 
birth-day. Special sessions presided over by competent persons 

* Siyar,M.. 18. 
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were held for reading salat on the Prophet accompanied by a 
narration of the history of his birth and related events together 
with a discussion on aspects of Islam. These were rounded up by 
distribution of sweets or specially prepared dishes among those 
present. During Murshid Quli Khan's time the occasion was 
transformed into a sort of state function. The whole city of 
Murshidabad and the banks of the river Bhagirathi for miles, we 
are told, were illuminated, cannons were fired at fixed hours, and 
special Qur'an reading and salit reciting sessions were held.' The 
Shab-i-Barat (Night of assignment) was observed on the night of 
the 14th Sha‘ban pursuant to a common but erroneous belief that 
Allah assigned in that night every person’s lot for the coming 
year. But whatever the belief the night was observed with great 
festivity and solemnity marked, on the one hand, by works of 
illumination and distribution of specially prepared cakes, sweets 
and dishes and, on the other, by whole- night prayers and Qur'an 
reading. 

The Shi'a observance of the 10th of Muharram as a day of 
mourning for the martyrdom of Husain at Karbala was intro- 
duced into Bengal during the time of the Murshidabad Nawwabs 
who were Shi'as. Although essentially a sad occasion, it was given 
an aspect of festivity by the types of observances organized by the 
Shi'as. Many of them of course passed the first nine days of the 
month in fasting and prayers; but on the 10th day a general 
mourning procession was brought out which had invariably some 
remarkable features. Besides the lamenting group of the Shi‘as 
who expressed their grief in a special fashion by beating their 
breasts and thighs with hands with shrieks of Hai Husain (Oh 
Husain!), the procession contained other attractive groups. One 
group carried many coulourful flags, another carried or drew on 
wheels a highly decorated imitation grave of Husain called ta‘zia, 
another group displayed fireworks as the procession moved on, 
and a yet another group of chosen athelets exhibited various 
physical feats including club-manship and swordsmanship. As 
such these processions did not fail to attract to them a number of 


* T.B..110-111; See also T. Walsh, A History of Murshidabad District; London, 192,135. 
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common and uneducated Sunni Muslims! who did so obviously 
for fun and diversion. To serve as the originating point for such 
processions, and for making and preserving the ta’zia, the flags 
and other objects including earth from Karbala and sheets from 
the Karbala grave, a grand Imambara (House of the Imam) was 
built in Murshidabad by Nawwab Siraj al-Daulah, It was built, 
we are told, “with care and reverence” Muslim workmen alone 
“having been employed in the work, and Hindoos excluded.”* 

Besides these, a few essentially personal occasions like the 
aqiga (prescribed sacrificing of animals for a newly born child) 
and the circumcision of a son came to be recognized as social 


customs when well-to-do persons held dinner parties with 
festivities. Another custom which came into existence was the 
giving of a ceremonial dinner by the relatives of a deceased person 
forty days after his death.’ During the time of the Murshidabad 
Nawwibs the new year’s day (according to the Persian calendar) 
was observed with great festivity.’ Often occasions of marriage 


ceremonies were made into festivals by the aristocratic classes. 
‘Alivardi Khan celebrated the nuptials of his ewo. grandsons Siraj 
al-Daulah and Ikram al-Daulah with extraordinary grandeur and 
festivity. One thousand especially made dresses (khil‘at) were 
bestwoed on the occasion of Ikram al-Daulah’s marrige upon the 
vi 


eroy’s relations, kinsmen, friends, favourite commanders and 


others, and “two thousand more on occasion of Seradj-ed- 
doulah’s nuptials: nor was any one of those below a hundred 
rupees: and numbers were of a thousand, and several more above 
that sum. Several persons of high distinctions were besides 
complimented with jewels according to their respective rank and 
station; and for a month together or more there was a continual 
feasting, and a continual scries of entertainments at the palace of 
Aly-verdy-qhan, and that of his eldest nephew: and son-in-law, 
Nevazish-mahmed-qhan. where all comers were received without 
exception; nor was there a family or middling or low in the city 
that did not partake of the festivity, by receiving several times 
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tables of dressed victuals, called in India Turrahs; nor did any of 
those Turrahs cost less than twenty-five rupees, and some did cost 
a great deal more; and thousands and thousands of such prepared 
Turrahs or entertainments were sent all over the city to every 
Mussulman’s house. There is no describing the illumination, feux 
de joyes, and the artificial fires that seemed to have set both 
heaven and carth in a blaze, and to have given the inhabitants of 
Murshidabad an idea of the Garden of Arem.”! 

From the late sixteenth century onwards, more particularly 
during the Mughal period, we get the picture of at least a section 
of the wealthy people leading a life of luxury and extravagance 
Dancing girls, songstresses and actresses, and wine are found 
forming a part of their festive life. The sysmptoms of degenera- 
tion are visible even among the conquering Mughal army. For 
instance Mirza Nathan, while describing the celebration of the ‘id 
al-adha in the Mughal camp, states that a banquet was held 
“throughout the whole day and night with pleasant entertain- 
ments of beautiful singers and dancers of lovely grace and 
story-tellers of pleasant disposition. "? He also mentions that in the 
feast given in commemoration of bis father’s death wines were 
served and many guests got heavily drunk.? Many of the Mughal 
nobles believed in magic, sorcery, witchcraft, astrology and 
similar other superstitions. ' The sixteenth century poet Vipradas 
speaks about an imaginary zamindar named Hasan leading a life of 
extraordinary luxury in the midst of numerous wives, slaves and 
flatterers;> while the seventeenth century Muslim poct Aliol 
makes reference to individual nobles being entertained by dancers 
and actresses.” A more concrete instance is that of Said Ahmad 
Khin, ‘Alivardi Khan's second nephew and son-in-law, who is 
said to have been in his youth “much addicted to amusements and 
pleasures”. Even later on in his life when he much reformed 
himself, he, “instead of passing his life among dance-women and 
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actrisses, he only indulged now and then in looking or listening at 
their performances.”! 

Indeed the degeneration of the nobility was one of the potent 
causes of the Muslims’ loss of political power before long. It must 
be observed, however, that the generality of the Muslims did not 
succumb to such vices and lived a far cleaner and more sober life. 
Also, many of the innovations and superstitions were attacked 
with success by reformers in the nineteenth century. 


© Siar Uh 134 


CHAPTER XXXI 
EDUCATION AND LEARNING 
By the time Muslim rule was established in Bengal education 
in the central Islamic lands used to be imparted chiefly through 
four kinds of institutions - mosque, makeabs, majlises or halgas 
and madrasas.' Mosques were in fact the centres of civil life of the 
Muslim community, and their most important function, besides 
being places of worship, was as centres of learning where teaching 


was offered in all branches of Islamic studies, from the elementary 
stage to the highest level. The imams in the mosques were 
acknowledged teachers of the community, while other scholars 
and learned men also attached themselves to mosques and built up 
their own individual centres or circles of education. Makeabs were 
intended for the removal of illiteracy and were institutions of 


primary education. These were also organized in mosques, but 
more often in separate premises, even in private houses and shops. 
They were concerned mainly with the teaching of the Qur'an, the 
clements of arithmatic, grammar and history. Majlises or halqas 
developed round individual scholars in response to the desire of 
inquisitive students for higher education in different branches of 
Islamic studies — eafsir, hadith, figh, jurisprudence, literature and 
even natural sciences. In’ modern terminology these centres may 
be called academics or seminaries. They were also held at 
mosques; but with the progress of time generally at private and 
separate premises. By the fifth century of Islam madrasas came 
into existence as parallel institutions of higher education, the most 
notable example being the Nizimiya Madrasa of Baghdad, 
founded by Alp Arslin’s wazir Nizam al-Mulk in 457/1065. “The 
madrasah merely supplemented, but never supplanted, the 
mosque as an educational institution. Gradually the madrasah 
acquired in practice a status of ‘sanctity’ not much inferior to that 
of the mosque, and teachers and students moved freely from one 
As with the 


to the other according to their inclination or needs.” “ 
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madrasa, mosques and other circles also were in course of time 
provided with living quarters and maintenance allowance for 
scholars. Academic activities in all these institutions were rather 
free and informal, in the sense that the courses of studies and their 
general policies were determined by their respective heads or 
managers, the Mudarris, Mu‘allim, Ustadh or Shaikh, as the case 
might be, and that there was no interference in these matters by 
the state. Nor was there a separate department of education in the 
administrative system of the state although promotion of learn- 
ing, which was coterminous more or less with the promotion of 
Islam itself, was considered as much a duty of the state as that of 
the individual. The machinery which seems to have been evolved 
was that the state, instead of directly supporting the educational 
institutions from the treasury, used to assign the income of wagf 
(endowed) estates for the maintenance of mosques. seminaries and 
madrasas. Individually also, the rulers, their high officials and 
wealthy members of the society praticipated in the educational 
activities by private charity and endowments, 
1 MOSQUES AND MADRASAS 

The educational system in Muslim Bengal followed the same 
pattern and traditions, obviously because the Muslims rulers, 
their nobles and others were immigrants from different parts of 
the central Islamic lands and brought with them similar ideas and 
notions, As already indicated earlier, many of the Bengal Sultans 
and their officers were themselves learned men and they extended 
their liberal patronage to men of letters. Almost invariably the 
court of the Bengal Sultans, as also the headquarters of important 
officers were the meeting-places of scholars and literateures who 
were maintained there and were granted handsome allowances, 
Sometimes scholars from other countries were invited to come 
and settle in Bengal. The general educational needs of the 
community were, however, catered for by the four types of 
institutions mentioned above-mosques, maktabs, seminaries and 
madrasas. Mosques were the nerve-centres of the Myslim society 
in Bengal. In every important administrative centre and other 
places where there was a sizeable Muslim population the Sultins 
and their officers, or other persons, constructed mosques. Of the 
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some 200 inscriptions so far discovered more than 100 relate to the 
construction of mosques. These inscriptions also contain verses 
from the Qur'an or relevant extracts from hadith emphasizing the 
merits of establishing mosques and also those of education. Many 
of those mosques are still in a good state of preservation. Of these 
the most remarkable is the Adina Mosque of Pandua which is the 
second largest mosque in the south-Asian subcontinet having a 
dimension of 5007 feet north to south and 2854 feet east to west.! 
Another notable instance is Khan Jahan’s mosque at Bagerhat, 
Khulna district.2 The educational purpose of the mosques is 
evidenced not only by literary sources but also by their 
constructional features. As is usual with mosques in all other 
places, in Bengal also they have, besides the central mihrab and 
payer-cum-lecture hall, facilities for ablutions and attached rooms 
and quarters for scholars and students.° Their educational purpose 
is also clearly indicated by the fact that many of them were built at 
the abodes of scholars and shaikhs. The latter established their 
educational circles in and around those mosques. 

Besides mosques we have specific reference to the establish- 
ment of madrasas. In fact this is mentioned in connection with the 
founder of Muslim rule in Bengal, Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar Khanlji. Speaking about his achievements Minhaj 
states that “through his praisworthy endeavours and those of his 
‘amirs, masjids, madrasahs and khangahs (seminarics) were 
founded in those parts.”' Unfortunately the historian does not 
give further detail about these activities, nor does he mention the 
exact location of the madrasa or madrasas. It can only be 
presumed that these were situated most likely at Lakhnawati and 
its environs, Be that as it may, the next notable ruler, Ghiyath 
al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji, a principal lieutenant of the former, is stated 
to have “built a superb mosque, a college, and a caravansarai at 


Lakhnawati” soon after his accession.” He is also praised by 
Intra, pp. 888-891 2 Intrap.901 
* Intra, pp. 904ft 


+ Minha. text, 151; tr. (Boveridge).1. 359-560, The text runs as follows 
waa Sh stata st dae a SL Ole cgdlbty lay delay 
3 N-N.Law, Promotion of Learming in India durme the Muhammadan Rule (by Muharnana- 
dans), London, 196,106, 
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Minh§j for his liberal patronage of ‘ulama’ and mashaikhs and for 
other benevolent deeds.' That Lakhnawati should have been the 
site of the earliest educational activities of the Muslim rulers is 
natural cnough, it being the seat of their government as well, And 
the place continued to be an important centre of learning 
throughout the period. There is a wide plot of land at Gaud, 
between Mahdipur and Firdzpur, which the local people still call 
Darasbari (College compound or Lecture Hall, or madrasa). It is 
dominated by a large mosque, also called the Darasbari Masjid. 
“It is 111 feet 6 inches long by 67 feet 6 inches wide, but the roof 
has all fallen in... The interior of the mosque was full of carved 
work, most of which has now disappeared. The mosque has three 
divisions. The central hall was 51 feet by 25 feet 6 inches and it 
was covered with a barrel-shaped roof. The side rooms were 42 
feet broad. A verandah, 16 feet 6 inches wide, was included in this 
mosque on the east side."? There was also a gallery or raised 
platform in the north-west corner of the building. “A small 
projection of the gallery (18 feet by 11 feet) is still ro be seen on the 
north side with some beautiful ornamental work.”> An inscrip- 
tion found under debris near the mosque records the construction 
of a mosque by Sultan Yiisuf Shah in 84/1479. As the inscription 
is very large and heavy in weight, measuring 18’ 3” X2'1” it has been 
very reasonably supposed that it could not have been removed 
from its original site and that it actually refers to the Darisbari 
Masjid. The Darasbari or Madrasa was either attached to the 
mosque or was housed in a separate structure near it, under the 
tuins of which the inscription has been found.‘ An alternative 
suggestion has been made on the basis of another inscription of 
the time of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah which specifically 
records the construction of a madrasa in 907/1502 by the Sultan’s 
order. The inscription has been found on the enclosure of a small 
mosque north-west of English Bazar police station in Malda 
district. All the scholars who have studied the inscription are of 
opinion that it is not in its original place and that it might have 


1 Minhiy, 161: see also supra, 
* Memoirs, 76-77. 

* tbid..77 

* Ibid 
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been removed from the ruins of Gaud. One of the scholars 
suggests thar it might have been brought from the ruins of one of 
the madrasas at that place, perhaps from the Darasbari or the 
Belbari madrasa.! The latter refers. to the remains of a large 
building consisting of a number of grey and black polished stone 
pillars at the northern end of a tank called the Chota Sagar Dighi. 
Though the local people now-a-days call this place the bhita 
(mound) of Chand Saudagar, both General Cunnigham and ‘Abid 
‘Ali Khan, who have made detailed studies of the ruins of Gaud 
and Pandua, are of opinion that the dilapidated structure and 
debris represent the remains of the Belbari Madrasa.” 

Whether the inscription of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah referred 
to above actually belonged to the Darasbari-Belbari madrasa or 
not, the record is in itself an independant evidence of his having 
established a madrasa cither in the capital city or some other 
appropriate place. More significant is the information which it 
supplies about ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's intentions in estab- 
lishing that institution. The inscription begins with the well- 
known hadith: “Search after knowledge, even if it be in China,” 
and states that the madrasa was established “for the teaching of the 
sciences of the religion and for instruction in the principles which 
lead to certainty.” * In other words it was an institution for higher 
studies in the Islamic sciences. 

The same purpose and status are envisaged for another 
madrasa which was established earlier in the period at Tribeni 
(Sitgion) near Hugli. It was founded in 698/1298 during the rule 
of Sultan Rukn al-Din Kaika'us by “Qadi, the Tiger”, Nasir 
Muhammad, of whom reference has already been made previous: 


ly. It is also significant that the inscription recording the 
' Stapleton’s note at thid.an 1 
* [bid 87. 
* Memoirs. 157-138; also [A.$.B., 1874.303. The text of the inscription runs thus: 


(Line 1) 
SASL age g $M pI UAL 2250 Legal aa iy pe cal ly lal pl ping le dl Jur lt IS 
UAL NALS am pal oh ply Gall Se a Oe ally yA QW! GUNN oe J aad ileal! oe 

Line 2) 
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establishment of the madrasa is carved inside a mosque known as 
Zafar Khan's mosque.! The latter (Zafar Khan) was a governor in 
western Bengal at that time. The inscription is in Arabic verse, 
and is stated to be “the oldest record of its kind in India.”~ It 
consists of 16 verses, besides a hadith at the beginning relating to 
the merits of education. It is cut in raised letters around the 
principal mihrab “built in che pillar-and-lintel style.” The hadith 
poricon is carved on a small tablet above the lintel of the mihrab, 
the first 12 verses on the lintel, verses 13 and 14 on the right pillar, 
and verses 15 and 16 on the left pillar. The hadith states that 
acquisition of knowledge is submission to Allah, its search is 
devotion to Him, and its discussion is His glorification (|= 

4 Silay tale aby dell aula OU lu!), Elsewhere in the inscription it is 
further stated that education constitutes a shield and protecttion 
which can avert “such evils as cannot be avoided with the help of 
the shield-bearer”. This is obviously an allusion to the supreme 
need for intellectual conquest after the conquest of arms and 
probably has some reference to the danger of the newly 
established Muslim community being culturally submerged 
amidst the surrounding non-Muslim population and society. 
Speaking about the Qadi’s benevolence and services to the cause 
of education the inscription states that he “spent large sums of 
money on education for the sake of the most Merciful” and 
provided from his “private money” subsistence allowance to men 
of learning, besides other facilities including carpets for their 
quarters. All this he did for the “teaching of the science of shari‘at 
( Bub! 39 gl ple 54) ) and for making the religion of Allah 
manifest among the haughty (-saJl Ze dl vps J -4bY). The 
Qadi’s intention was also to “enhance the greatness of the ‘ulama’ 
of shari‘at and to elevate the standards of scholars and the 
virtuous” (A! pL pel LV de iy Si ee es). The 
record also speaks eloquently about Zafar Khan who, besides 
“conquering the towns of India” and destroying “the obdurate 
among the infidels”, lavished “the treasures of his wealth in 
helping the miserable” and in reviving “the institutuions of the 


© BUM. 1917-18, 13-15, 
> G. Vardam, an abid..13, 
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shari‘at after their decadence”. On the whole the inscription 
brings out three important facts. First, it shows that the Qadi and 
the governor of the region, Nasir Muhammad and Zafar Khan 
respectively, both devoted themselves to the cause of education 
and that both of them spent their private fortunes for that 
purpose. Secondly the madrasa was established for the specific 
purpose of inculcating and strengthening the shari‘ar and Islamic 
learning generally, and to manifest Islam (Din of Allah, «I 5») 
in that region. Also, it was evidently an institution of higher 
learning which provided for the institution of lectures (verse 1) 
and aimed at raising the standards of the ulama’ (verse 15). 
Thirdly, the madrasa was organized within the precints of the 
mosque so that the commemorating record was inscribed on the 
lintel and pillar of its central mihrab. This position of the 
inscription precludes any possibility of its being a subsequent 
fixture to the mosque, although some other records found around 
the place were so. 

The madrasa founded by Qadi Nasir Muhammad continued 
to flourish even after his death. About fifteen years afterwards, in 
713/1313, Zafar Khan, who continued as governor in the region, 
constructed a madrasa at the same place.' As a madrasa was 
already in existence there, it has been rightly supposed that Zafar 
Khin “only rebuilt or extended it."* Most probably the madrasa 
organized by Qadi Nasir Muhammad in the mosque itself was 
provided with a new building by Zafar Khan who also renamed it 
as Dar al-Khairat (The Abode of Blessings) 

Il: THE ACADEMIES 

Apart from the madrasas, and perhaps more important in 
their scope and influence were the academies or seminaries that 
grew up at a number of places, including the capital city and its 
environs, around distinguished scholars and savants, The growth 
of these academies was facilitated by the influx of a number of 
scholars and shaikhs into Bengal from different parts of the 
Islamic world. One of the earliest of such centres of learning was 


* Zafar Khin’s tomb inscription of the time of Firaz Shah, dated 713/313, ELM 
1917-18,33-4 
3. Yaadani in ibid. 34 
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organized by Makhdiim Shaikh Jalal Tabrizi at Deotala, about 15 
miles north of Pandua.' Originally from Tabriz, Persia, where he 
received his education with Shaikh Abii Sa‘id Tabrizi and Shaikh 
Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, he appears to have come to Bengal 
early in the 13th century A.C. As mentioned earlier, the site of his 
settlement and academic circle soon acquired the designation of 
“Tabrizabad”.” At least three subsequent rulers, Rukn al-Din 
Barbak Shah, Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah and Sulaiman Karrani 
caused the construction of one jami* and two other mosques at 
Tabrizabad. * Shaikh Jalal’s circle had an extension at Pandua itself 
where a set of old buildings represented by a jami* mosque, two 
seminar buildings (Chillakhanas,) a kitchen building (Tanar 
Khana,), a storehouse (Bhandar Khana), an entrance gate and a 
tomb of one Haji Ibrahim still go by the name of Shaikh Jalal’s 
Bari Dargah or‘great abode’. The architectural remains clearly 
indicate a big establishment with arrangements for board and 
lodging for scholars. The institution was supported by generous 
grants and endowments including one of twenty-two thousand 
bighas of landed property. The existing endowment deed clearly 
mentions education as one of the principal objects of the trust.* 
This large estate, known as the Bais Hajari estate, became in 
subsequent times the subject of conflicting claims of which an 
upshot was the literary work known as Sekh Subhodaya.” The 
book purports to belong to the time of Lakshman Sena, but, as 
‘Abid ‘Ali Khan points out, it is clearly a spurious composition 
which was prepared to “establish a right to the Bais Hazari estates 
during the preparation of Todar Mall's rent-roll in Akbar’s time.” 
It is necessary to point out that Sekh Subhodaya dilates on the 
supposed miraculous activities of Shaikh Jalal Tabrizi and thus 
rather mystifies the memory of an important historical personage. 


' See supra, pp.772-773. A useful account of his life is given ms “Abd al-Hay Dehli 
Akhbie alAkhyar, Delhi, 1332 H., 4-46, 

° Supra, pp.773-774 

* Sce the Deotala inscriptions of the three rulers dated respectively NO4/1468, 934/1528 and 
4978/1571, mn J.A.S.B..1N74, 296-97 and Memoirs, 170-171 

Ibid. ,97-106, The buildings were not constructed all at a time, but at different times by 
different benevolent persons 

“Ed by Suku 
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Another early and important centre of learning was at 
Sunirgion, Dacca. It was established by Shaikh Sharaf al-Din 
Abii Tawwima. Not much is known about his carly life except 
that he was born at Bukhara and educated at Khurasan before he 
came to Delhi sometime during the reign of Ghiyath al-Din 
Balban (1266-1286 A.C.). It is stated that while at Delhi his 
“wisdom, holiness and learning” spread in the “western region of 
India, nay in Arabia, Iran and other countries. He was accom- 
plished in all the sciences, even in Chemistry, Natural Science and 
magic, he had experience and perfection. As for the religious 
sciences, the learned people used to consult him and the 
commons, the aristocrats, the Amirs and the Maliks, were 
devoted to him". It is further stated that secing his growing 
influence among the people and their attachment to him, the 
Delhi Sultan tactfully induced him to journey to Sunargion. On 
his way he halted at Maner in Bihar where one of its leading 
ulama’, Shaikh Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri, paid him a visit and 
being impressed by his learning and accomplishments accompa- 
nied him to Sunargion for acquiring more knowledge about the 
religious sciences.’ Abi Tawwama arrived at Sunargion most 
probably early in the eighties of the 13th century A.C.? and soon 
ded in building up there an important academy of learning 
where people from far and near came for higher studies in 
different branches of Islamic learning. Here Shaikh Sharaf al-Din 
Yahya Maneri is stated to have studied tafsir, hadith, jurispru- 
dence and other subjects in each of which he attained recognized 
proficiency. Subsequently he married Abi Tawwama’s daughter 
and returned to Maner where he established a similar institution of 
learning. 


suce 


Aba Tawwama lies buried near his academy at Sunargion. 


"S/H. al-Ma'siuni, “Sunaryion in le 
quoting Managib al-'Astiya ot Shah Shu 
al-Din Yahya Manen’s nephew 

"Dr. M. Isahaq, (India's contribution to the Study: of Hadith Literature, Dacea University 
53) states on the basts of a rather modern work named Nuzhac al-Khawatir that Abu 
Tawwama came to Sunirgion during the reign of Htutmish (1210-1236 A.C), while Dr SH 
al-Ma'stimi (op.crt, 10) states. on the basis of Managib al-'Astiya of Shah Shuvab that the scholar 
came to Sunirgion in 69/1271, Dr. A. Karim (Soctal History erc., 67-72) discusses these views 
and states on the ground of the probable date of the inclusion of eastern Bengal in the Must 
Bengal dominion that Abi Tawwama arrived at Sunargion most probably between 1282 and 128 


ning”, Islamic Culture, XX VILL. January, 1953.1 
ib, an almost contemporary work written by Shar 
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The institution founded by him continued to be a great centre of 
learning for long after his death. At times it even proved to be the 
asylum or place of banishment for persecuted or unwanted 
intellectuals and scholars whom the rulers wanted to get away 
from near the capital. That particularly was the case with the 
celebrated Pandua Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haq who was for sometime 
banished from Pandua by the then reigning Sultan Sikandar Shah. 
After two years of sojourn there ‘Ala’ al-Haq returned to Pandua, 
Subsequently his grandsons Shaikh Anwar and Shaikh Raff 
al-Din, and the latter's son Shaikh Zahid, were likewise banished 
to the Sunargion seminary by the usurper Raja Kans who 
ultimately tortured Shaikh Zahid to death. The Sunirgaon 
seminary continued to exist with the vicissitudes of time till 
almost the end of the period. During the reign of Sultan Nasir 
al-Din Nusrat Shah a mosque and a pond were constructed there 
in 929/1523 by one of his officers, Taqi al-Din, (son of ‘Ain 
al-Din) who, as indicated previously, is described in the record as 
“the chief of the lawyers and teachers of hadith( cans «iia ia)! 
Most probably he was in some way connected with the 
Sunargaon seminary 

Another centre of education which came into being early in 
the Muslim period was at Gangarampur, Dinajpur, at the instance 
of Shaikh ‘Ata’ who, as noted earlier, was also the leader of a 
Muslim settlement there. The centre received the attention and 
patronage of a number of subsequent rulers. Thus Sultan Sikandar 
Shah, son of Ilyas Shah, erected a domed structure there in 
7635/1363, when Shaikh ‘Ara’ was already dead.‘ In 887/1482 
Sultan Jalal al-Din Fath Shah reconstructed a stone building 
there,‘ which was obviously one of the sturctures connected with 
the institution, About nine years afterwards, in 896/1491, Sultan 
Shams al-Din Muczatfar Shah constructed a mosque at the place: 
and, finally, Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah constructed another 


* Sundegion insenption of Nusrat Shah, J.A.8.B., 1872,337-338. 
® Supra. pp.777-778 

* Devikor inscription of Sikandar Shab, dated 705/1363, ELM... 1929-30,10-11 

+ Rayshaht Museum inscription of Fath Shah, dated 887/1482, Dani, Bibliography. No.58. 
* Gangaeampur inscription of Muzatiar Shab, dated 896/191, EL.M., 1929-30,11-12. 
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mosque and minaret there in 918/1512.' In all these inscriptions 
respectful mention is made of Shaikh ‘Ata who is described as 
Shaikh al-Mashaikh, Qutb al-Aulia’, Siraj al-Haq wa al-Shar‘ wa 
al-Din, etc. 

Parallel to, and in some ways outshining these was the 
seminary organized at Pandua by Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haq. He claimed 
descent from Khilid ibn al-Walid, and his father was in charge of 
the treasury of Sultan Sikandar Shah (1357-1392 A.C.).One of his 
sons, A‘zam Khan, was also a wazir at the Pandua court. Despite 
such high connections ‘Ala’ al-Haq was never inclined to official 
situation and he devoted himself wholly to the promotion of 
education and other cultural pursuits. He and his family appear to 
have come to Bengal along with the rise of the Ilyas Shahis. By 
the time of Sikandar Shah ‘Ala’ al-Haq had already made his mark 
as the leader of an intellectual group who were not quite liked by 
that ruler who, as indicated already, had him banished to 
Sunargaon for some time. After his return from that place, 
however, ‘Ala’ al-Haq started work on his educational establish- 
ment with renewed vigour. His centre was provided with a large 
boarding house for scholars. Subsquently a hospital was also 
attached to it. Of those who received their education at the 
Pandua academy under ‘Ala’ al-Haq and became famous in their 
lives were, besides his illustrious son and successor Shaikh Nir 
Qutb al‘Alam, Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnini, who came 
from Central Asia, Shaikh Nasir al-Din of Manikpur, U.P., 
India, and Shaikh Husain Dhukarposh of Purnia, Mir Sayyid 
Ashraf Jahangir Simnani subsequently betook himself to Jaunpur 
and organized a seminary there. After ‘Ala’ al-Haq’s death, most 
probably in 800/1398, his son Shaikh Nir Qutb al-‘Alam 
continued the work of his father. As leader of the Pandua 
seminary Nar Qutb al-‘Alam became even more famous than his 
father. His time coincided with the troublous period of Raja 
Kans’s usurpation. It was the ‘ulama’ of the Pandua seminary 
under Nar Qutb al-‘Alam, supported also by the group of 
Jahangir Simnani at Jaunpur, who successfully opposed Kans’s 


* Deokot inscription of "Ali al-Din Hussain Shah, dated 918/1512, ibid., 12-13, 
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oppressive policies, brought about the intervention of the Jaunpur 
Sultan and ultimately caused a restoration of Muslim rule in 
Bengal.'! Among Nar Qutb al-‘Alam’s notable students who 
received education at the Pandua academy were Shaikh Kaku of 
Lahore (died 1416 A.C.), Husim al-Din of Manikpr, (U.P., died 
1477 A.C.) and Shams al-Din of Ajmer (died 1476). The Pandua 
seminary continued to be run after Nair Qutb al-‘Alam’s death by 
his successors and received many a subsequent ruler’s patronage 
and endowments. Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmad Shab, for 
instance, had a mosque built there in 896/1490-91;2 Sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Husain Shah made an endowment of 42 villages for the 
support of the seminary and hospital there;} and Prince Shah 
Shuja’, son of the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan, made a fresh grant 
of lands to the institution.* 

Another important educational centre was at Bagh, Rajsha- 
hi. It was established by Shah Mu‘azzam Danishmand, popularly 
known as Shih Daulah,> during the time of Sultan Nasir al-Din 
Nusrat Shih, The latter constructed a jami* mosque there in 
930/1524. Shah Daulah’s seminary was based on this mosque. 
When ‘Abd al-Latif, a Mughal officer, visited the place in 1609, he 
found a flourishing madrasa there run by an eminent scholar aged 
100 years and popularly known as Hawadah Miyan.® He was 
most probably Shah Daulah’s son Hamid Dnishmand. When 
Prince Shah Jahan temporarily held Bengal as a rebel against his 
father in 1622, he passed though this place and being impressed by 
the educational establishment there made an endowment of 42 
villages to ‘Abd al-Wahhab, son of Hamid Danishmand.* Thus 
the institution continued to flourish through generations. Even 
after about one hundred years of British rule Bagha was found to 
be an important centre of what was called “Persian education.” 


Supra. p 153. 

 Hadrat Panda inscription of Mahmid Shib-ll, dated 23. Rabi’ 1.,896/ 149091, 
JAS... 1873.28, 

Y Memours.113, also Tubaya.tt 

+ Memoirs. 113 

* Supra, pp 780-781 

1 CAbd al-Latit’s account, reproduced and translated by J.N. Sarkar in B.P.P., 1928, Part Il 
M3 

7 See supra, p.781 
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William Adam, who submitted his well-known education report 
to government in the mid-thirties of the nineteenth century, 
wrote: “The madrasah at Kushbah Bagha is an endowed 
institution of long-standing. The property appears to have 
originally consisted of two portions, which are stated to have been 
bestowed by two separate royal grants. A. sanad of the 19th year 
of Shah Jahan confirms the grant of land to the madrasah made 
previously as madad- ish and Shaikh ‘Abd al-Wahhab, to 
whom the sanad of Shahjahan was granted, was given the title of 
Maulana, a title bestowed on men of great learning.”! This shows 
that the grant made by Shah Jahan as a rebel prince was 
subsequently confirmed by him when he was emperor of Delhi. 

The madrasas and academies were institutions of higher 
education. Different branches of the Islamic sciences, tafsir, 
hadith, jurisprudence, figh, natural sciences, mathematics, medi- 
cine, intensive courses in Arabic and Persian literature and 
grammar, etc., were taught in these institutions. Works of Euclid 
on geometry, and of Ptolemy on astronomy, in translations, and 


those of Ibn Sind and Ibn Rushd on medicine were used as 
textbooks.” Besides these, important tafSirs of the Qur'an and 
collections of hadith like those of Bukhari and Muslim, ete. were 


necessarily used in those seminaries and madrasas.’ These higher 
educational institutions were maintained by a rather extensive 
system of private and state endowments. The Sultans, their nobles 
and officers, and other wealthy persons made large grants of 
rent-free landed estates for mosques, madrasas and other centres 
of learning. Hundreds of such rent-free landed estates were in 
existence in Bengal even as late as the first half of the nineteenth 
century when most of them were resumed by the British Indian 
government, Indeed the department of endowments and religious 
affairs which, under the Delhi rulers, was in charge of a minister 
called Sadr-i-Sudar, seems to have taken the place of the 
department of education in the administration. Though the extant 


* Adam's Reports on Vernacular Education ete. Calcutta, 1868, 161 
* dud 
* Even now-a-days these are the works which are mainly studied at the madrasas though they 
are, boeause of the emergence of moder universiti 
iugher educational institutions 
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records of the Bengal Sultanat do not give us the name of any 
Sadr-i-Sudar, some such official or minister must have been there 
to look after the financial and other multifarious matters 
connected with the numerous endowments and mosques estab- 
lished at the instance and behest of the government. It is worth 
emphasizing once again that most of the academies and centres of 
learning were based on or associated with mosques so much so 
that the late nineteenth century British India government's 
education commissioners were led on to observe that there was 
not a mosque in the country “in which professors of Arabic and 
Persian were not maintained.”! It has already been indicated that 
the British Indian authorities preferred the expression “Arabic and 
Persian” to “Islamic studies” 

‘The shaikhs and ‘ulama' who established and worked at these 
educational institutions and who lie buried at or near the sites of 
their activities have through the passage of time been made the 
objects of many pious legends and curious popular tales. In the 
late nineteenth century some British scholars like H. Blochmann 
took pains to collect those legends as also the available records 
(inscriptions), They were so much impressed by those legends 
that they uniformly described those shaikhs and educationists, or 
even the administrators like Zafar Khan, as “saints”. And 
apparently influenced by the writings of these European scholars a 
few modern Muslim scholars of the south-Asian subcontinent 
have also depicted those educationists and ulama’ as “saints”, 
often emphasizing their supposed miraculous character. Needless 
to say that there is no “sainthood” in Islam and that the shaikhs 
and educationists under reference were far from being legendary 
and miraculous figures. Sometimes the word “saint” has been 
used by these modern scholars interchangeably with safis. It may 
be pointed out that some of the shaikhs and scholars had no doubt 
suff leanings; but whatever the nature of their sifism they were 
not in the least diverted from the shari‘a. In fact they were first 
and foremost champions of the Shari‘a and teachers of Qur’an and 
hadith, and it is as such that they are described in the inscriptions 


Education Commission, Beng. 
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wherein they are invariably called Shaikh, ‘Allima, Ustadh, Nur 
al-Haq wa al-Din wa al-Shar‘ etc. It is also noteworthy that they 
built up their centres and academies at or around mosques, and 
that their objects, as recorded in the inscriptions, is invariably 
stated to be the inculcation of the law of the shari‘a and the 
principles of the Din (Ahkam al-Din, i.c., Islam). Far from being 
recluses, they were very much _ part and parcel of the society, 
living with and among the people, taking part in the day-to-day 
affairs of life, and at times even in matters of state, thus doing 
their utmost to cater to the social, intellectual and cultural needs of 
the people. 


Ik PRIMARY EDUCATION 

For primary education there were makeabs in every locality 
and village where there was a sizeable Muslim population. These 
also were established either by wealthy individuals intersted in 
education or by joint efforts of the inhabitatnts of a place. A good 
many of them were also supported by state endowments. In fact 
primary education was an immediate concern of the Muslim 
society; for every Muslim regarded it his religious duty to educate 
his children. Like the institutions of higher education, maktabs 
also originated with the mosque and were often attached with it. 
Generally, however, these were organized in separate premises. 
Contemporary Bengali literature as well as early nineteenth 
century reports amply testify to the widespread existence of 
maktabs in the country and their useful functions as institutions of 
primary education. Thus, for instance, the sixteenth century poet 
Mukundaram, while giving an account of the daily life of a 
Muslim settlement states; “Maktabs were also set up where 
Muslim children were taught by Makhdtms (teachers)”.' Mak- 
tabs sprang up, observed the education commission of 1885, 
wherever the Muslims “predominated in numbers”.? Speaking 
about the maktabs in the Birbhum district William Adam wrote in 
1838* that endowments formed the most common source of 


* Mukundarim, Chandikivya, quoted in J.N. Das Gupta, op.cit.,90-91 

> Repore of the Bengal Provincial Committee of the Education Commission, Calcutta, 1886, 
Part H.,para, 183. 

» Adam's Third Report, 66; also Second Report, 28 
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support for those institutions. Another government survey in the 
carly seventies of the nineteenth century revealed that a large 
number of educational institutions, higher and clementary, were 
supported by rent-free endowed lands.! Apart from the makcabs 
there was also a system of domestic education. Wealthy persons 
used to maintain teachers in their houses for the tuition of their 
own children as well as those of their poor neighbours who could 
not afford to maintain such private teachers or pay for their 
education, Willim Adam noted in 1835 that in the vicinity of 
Pandua it was the practice of Muslim landed proprietors “to 
entertain teachers at their own private cost for the benefit of the 
children of the poor in their neighbourhood, and it was a rare 
thing to find an opulent farmer or head of a village who had not a 
teacher in his employ for that purpose. "2 It may be observed that 
such was the case in almost every Muslim locality. Further, it is 
also worth remembering that Adam and the other British 
observers thus noted the situation only when the decline and 
degeneration of the Muslims were complete. The picture was 
understandably far brighter in the days of their prosperity 
rule. There were also special maktabs or institutions specifica 
for memorizing the Qur'an. 

Usually the education of a child started at the age of four to 
five, and he studied in the makrab form five or six years. There he 
was taught, above all things, to read the Qur'an and learn the rules 
and principles relating to ablution, prayer, fasting, hajj, zakar, and 
other observances. He was also taught the elements of the Arabic 
and Persian languages, together with basic courses in. their 
grammars, in addition to arithmetic, history and other ancillary 
subjects. Special emphasis was laid on the reading and writing of 
Persian which was the language of administration and culture; and 
care was taken to see that a student acquired at least working 
knowledge in that language. It was also learnt with equal avidity 
by the Hindus whose children also attended the makrabs. Later in 
the period Bengali also was added in the course of studies; and it 


" Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No. CCV, 241, See also Bengal 
Educational Endowments Committee Report. Caleutta, 1888. 
2 Adama’s First Report, 55 
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appears that a student had to learn, even in the primary stage, 
elements of the three languages, with tolerable knowledge at least 
in two. In course of time maktabs appear to have been classified 
into two categories—the ones. with more emphasis on the study of 
the Qur'an and Muslim religious observances, and the others with 
emphasis on Persian and other subjects, At least that is what 
would appear from the reports of Adam who terms them 
respectively as Arabic and Persian schools. Yet, the attendance in 
both of them were rather mixed. According to Adam himself, of 
the some 193 Arabic and Persian schools which he was able to 
trace in the districts of Murshidabad, Burdwan and Birbhum, 
there were a total of 786 Muslim boys and 784 Hindu boys! in 
them. 


"See Adam's Third Report, 17,24.30,33. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
LITERARY ACTIVITIES 
PAVORKSIN ARABIC AND BERMAN 
Literary activities went hand in hand with educational efforts 
and, in common with the latter, owed much to the patronage of 
the rulers and their nobles. ‘These activities may be classitied into 


two categories: (a) works in Arabic and Persian and (b) develop- 
ment of the Bengali language and literature, 


Persian, and co some extent Arabic, were the languages of the 
Muslim rulers and ochers who came with them and settled in Ben= 
gal. Arabic is the language of the Qur'an and hadith; and all the 
higher branches of Islamic learning were available only through 
that language. It was natural therefore that the Muslims in Beng 


Would continue to use their own language in administr 


tion, 
education and literary activities. From the very beginning Persian 
Way adopted as the official langauge. There were however three 
special factors which fh 


ilitated its use and cultivation in Bengal, 
In the first place, when the Muslims came to Bengal both Arabic 
and Persian had attained a high degree of bterary py 
had become the two leadit 
Correspondi 


rfection and 


w international Lan 


stutges of the time, 
Ty. there was no local or vernacular: literature 
worth the name in the whole of the south Asian subcontinent, not 
to speak of Bengal alone, Sanskrit was of course a developed lan 
guage. but its use and study were confined to the priestly Brahman 
chiss who. far from popularizing it. religiously debarred the vast 
majority of the people of the land £ 


omy its study or even from: 
touching the “sacred books” written in that language fet 
which at least partly explains the existence of more than nwo hun- 
dred local and different languag 


Ss among the people even after 
rs Of Brahmanical predominance.! ‘Therefore, 
even ifthe Mushim rulers wished it, it would have been very ditfi- 
cult for them to readily find a local substitute for Persian as the 


two thousand ye 


language of administration. Secondly, along with the warriors 
and rulers there came a whole host of scholars, educationists and 
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men of literature. As already indicated, it was these men who had 
in fact taken the lead in establishing educational institutions in 
different parts of the country; and it was also these men who 
undertook literary activities in Persian and Arabic in Bengal, at 
least for the initial period. Thirdly, it was a well-established tradi- 
tion with the Muslims that wherever they went and established 
their sway they attempted to grasp its intellectaul heritage by hav- 
ing anything of literary or academic merit found there translated 
into their own language. The same tradition was also followed in 
Bengal. 

The earliest specific instance of Persian literary work in Ben- 
gal amply confirms the two last mentioned points. It was a work 
by an eminent immigrant Muslim scholar and was at the same 
time a translation of a Sanskrit work named Amritkunda. The 
work was presented to Qidi Rukn al-Din al Samargandi, the Qadi 
of Lakhnawati during ‘Ali Mardan Khalji’s rule (607-610/1210- 
1213) by one Bhojar Brahman of Kimrap (Assam). The Brah- 
man embraced Islam after an intense religious discussion with the 
Qadi, while the latter had the book translated into Persian and 
Arabic.! Qadi Rukn al-Din al-Samarqandi has been identified 
with the distinguished Hanafi jurist of Bukhara, Qadi Rukn al- 
Din Aba Hamid Muhammad bin Muhammad al-Amidi of 
Samarqand: and as the latter is known to have died at Bukhira in 
615/1218-19, it has been supposed that he returned to his native 
land after having served for some years in Bengal.* The work 
(Amritkunda) appears to have aroused much interest among the 
Muslim academic circles, for besides Qad? Rukn al-Din, other 
scholars subsequently translated it into Arabic and Persian; * and 
though the original Sanskrit work has not yet come to light 
several manuscripts of its Arabic and Persian translations exist in a 
number of libraries in India, Europe and north Afraica (Cairo). 


* See [PLH.S.11953, Part t $b 
2 Ibid. .30-31 
3 One of the Persian versions entitled Bahr al-Hayat has been ascribed to Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghauthi of Gwahor, India, who died in 1562, bie version has been ascribed to the famous 
Damascans scholar Ibn al’Arabi. The Arabic work is variously entitled as Hawd al-Havat 
or GON plall Sal J glll oi» Ges, The full Arabic version is published in Journal Asiatique 
Tome CCXIM, 292-344 
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Whether any other similar Sanskrit work was taken up for 
translation is not known, nor do we come across any further Per- 
sian literary composition in Bengal till the Closing years of the 7th/ 
13th century though it would be difficult to think that literary 
activities were totally in abey 


ance during the intervening period. 
Towards the end of the century, however, there was another in- 
flux of scholars and educationists, the most distinguished of 
whom was Shaikh Sharaf al-Din Abii Tawwima, founder of the 
Sunirgaon academy. There soon came into existence a group of 
writers from among his students. A few specimens 


and titles of 
these works have come down to us. These show that by that time 


the Muslim scholars had taken to independent compositions in- 
stead of translations to mect the various educational and religious 
needs of the society. Aba Tawwama himself was a powerful wri- 
ter.One of his works entitled Magamar, dealing with meraphy- 
sical subjects, gained much popularity and was sought after by 
the learned throughout India! Untortunately it is not known to 
exist now. Another book on figh in Persian called Nam-i-Hag 
was either composed by him or by one of his students.? Written 
most probably in_693/1293" it is divided into 10 chapters dealing 
with the various rules regarding wadu (ablution), ghusal (bath), 
tayammum (purification by soil, water being non-available), salit 
(prayer) and saw (fasting). It was intended, as the author states, 
for general readers who could not find much time to study such 
subjects in derail, The most distinguished scholar-writer of the 
Abii Tawwama school was the latter's student and son-in-law 
Shaikh Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri, At least a dozen of his works 
entitled Fawa id-i-Rukni, Irshad al-Tilibin, Madan al-Ma‘ani, 
Risalat al-Makkiyah,"Aqiid-i-Ashrafi, eve., and dealing with suf 
ism and related subjects, have come to light.* More than three 
hundred of his letters written to ditferent Shaikhs, Qadis and Sul- 


‘JAS. B.1923, 274.2 
2 "See tor a dsansion about the authorship of the work S11. al-Ma’simi, op cit 1-12: and 
A Kanm, op.cin. 73 
> The author's dating is rather unusual, He says that the book was completed 6915 Vears affer 
the death of the Prophet. Most probably the Hijei eta was intended The book has been 
tly printed tom Kanpur, India, an 133211 
See the Calcutta Review. 139, 313, for a tall ist 
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tans have alsobeen discovered and recently published under such 
titles as Maktubat-i-Sadi (One hundred letters), Makraibat-i-Du- 
Sadi (150) letters) and Bise wa Hashe.' Another scholar of the same 
group, but a little later in point of time, was Ibrahim Qawwim 
Faragi. He prepared a Persian Lexicon named Farhang-i-Ibrahimi 
most probably during the time of Sultan Barbak Shah (864—879/ 
1459—1447). It is more commonly known as Sharathama because 
it was dedicated to the memory of Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri.~ 
Unfortunately no further details about Ibrahim Qawwam Fariigi 
are available. His Sharafnama mentions, however, the names of 
some other scholars and poets who flourished about that time. 
One of the poets, Amir Zain al-Din Harwi, is called the Poet- 
lauretae («L—seiiebley ; while another scholar, Amir Shihab al-Din 
Hakim, is called the “pride of physicians ((S+! 441) . The latter 
was the author of another Persian lexicon entitled Frahang-i-A mir 
Shihab al-Din Hakim Kirmani. Wbrihim Qawwam Fardqi occa 
sionally quotes from this latter work. Another scholar was Shaikh 
Wahedi, who was the author of a work named Habl al-Matin. 
The subject-matter of this work is not however mentioned. Five 
other poets are mentioned. They were Manstir Shirizi, Malik 
Yaisuf bin Hamid, Sayyid Jalil, Sayyid Muhammad Rukn and 
Sayyid Hasa.? Unfortunately none of their works scems to sur- 


vive to 

Other scholars and poets arrived at Lakhnawati towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, especially in the train of Prince 
Nasir al-Din Bughra Khan who was appointed governor of 
Bengal in 1283 (682 H.) by his father, the Delhi Sultin Ghiyath 
al-Din Balban, Two of those who came with Bughra Khin to 
Bengal were Qadi Athir, a great scholar, and Shams al-Din Dabii 
4 poet of high rank. The latter had been previously adorned with 
the title of Malik al-Kalim (Lord of Eloquence). It is also said that 
the famous Delhi poet Amir Khusrau used to show his composi- 


tions to Dabir and accept his views on them. Balban appointed 


bid also Islanme Culture, 1953, 12. The Maktubat-t-Sadi was published from Bihar Shari 
India, in 286 H 

2 According to Dr A. Karina manuscript of the work exists tn the “Aliya Madrasah Library 
Dacca, No. B.MSS/13-18 

3 thid., folios 23.43.4960, 185.201 and 241, quoted by A Karim. op cit? 
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Dabir as Bughra Khan's secretary in Bengal where the poet 
settled.! None of Dabir's works has come to light, however. 
Another contemporary writer was Kamil-i-Karimwho wrote at 
least an Arabic book on Figh entitled Majmia'-i-Khani Fi ‘Ain 
al-Mw‘ani? It was dedicated to Bahram Khan alias Tarar Khan, 
the Delhi Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughlag’s and Muhammad 
Fughlag’s governor first at Lakhnawati and then at Sunargion 
between 7235/1326 and 7358/1337. The very fact that at least nwo 
Persian lexicons and two Figh books, one in Persian and the other 


in Arabic, were prepared shows that by the turn of the century 
Persian had come to be widely used in official and non-official 
circles and as the medium of instruction in the madrasas and 
academics. 

The Hyas Shahi Sultans who next took over in Bengal in the 
middle of the fourteenth century were great patrons of learning 
and literature. Sultin Ghiyath al-Din A’zam Shah (792-$13/1390- 
1410) of this dynasty was himself a poct of no small merit and 
used to compose verses in both Arabic and Persian. The story of 
his having requsted the famous Persian poet Hatiz to help him in 


invited him to 
visit Bengal has been alluded to earlier > More important than 


completing a Persian couplet and also of havin 


this, during the Hyas Shahi period there came into existence in 
Bengal, partly because of new arrivals from other countries and 
partly because of the spread of Islamic education, a large and 
influential group of ‘uluma’ and scholars headed by Shaikh *Ala’ 
al-Hag and his son Shaikh Nar Qutb alAlam. They contributed 
much to the intellectual and literary activities of the ume. Nar 
Qutb al"Alam was a great scholar and writer. One of his works 
was a commentary and translition of a collection of hadith 
entitled Anis al-Ghurabi’. A mumber of his letters writen to 
different personalities have recently been brought to light.! These 


reveal his profound scholarship and command of Persian, Some of 
his poems also have been discovered and published. * 


Badayani, Muntukhab. 1. 95 
Asutic Speiety at Honeal L 
Supra. p 145 

SSH Askar an HPI 19S, Noo 1, 38 

SM Husa, Ease Bengal Culture, 12, quoted an A Rabim. apoat.. 170. 
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By the end of the Ilyas Shahi period Persian had been 
well-established as the official and literary language and had 
attained the status of a lingua-franca so that the Husain Shahis. 
though they were Arabs in origin, did not think of replacing it by 
Arabic as the official language. The rulers of this dynasty are even 
more noted for their patronage of literature, especially of Bengali 
literature. During ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's reign (899-925/ 
1493-1519) a qualified Muhaddith (one qualified in hadith) 
named Muhammad bin Yazdan transcribed the famous Sahih 
al-Bukhari in three volumes at Ekdala then the capital of the 
Sultin.! Another writer, Muhammad Buda't alias Sayyid Mir 
‘Alwi, who was apparently specialised in military sciences, wrote 
a book on archery entitled Hedayac al-Rami, illustrating it with 
various drawings. It was dedicated to Husain Shah. There must 
have been other writings during the period, though these have not 
come down to us. 

With the establishment of Mughal authority in Bengal the 
cultivation of Persian language entered a new phase. Under the 
Mughals and the Nawwabs Bengal enjoyed political stability 
continually for a century and a half making it possible for a steady 
development of art and literature. A new and a very large set of 
scholars and writers came and settled in Bengal during this period. 
Many of the Mughal viceroys, officials and generals, somewhat in 
line with the Mughal princes and princesses, were prolific writers. 
The Mughal administrative system also contributed in a way to 
literary activities. It was the practice to appoint Waigia'-Nawis 
(official news-writers) and calligraphists (copyists) along with the 
viccroys in the provinces. Some of these officials turned out to be 
good historians and literateurs. Even the Mughal conquering 
army were accompanied by “musicians, singers, story-tellers, 
poets and readers of books” who, we are told, used to hold 
assemblies “every day and night,” obviously when they had no 
fighting to do. The claim is amply justified by the writer himself, 


+ Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian manuscripts im the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore, Vol.V..Part L., Nos. 130-132, 

2 Charles Riew, Catalogue of Persian manuscripts in the British Museum, Il, London, 
1881,p.489, No, Add. 26,306, 
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‘Ala’ al-Din Isfahani alias Mirza Nathan who, as noted carlier, was 
a military officer accompanying Islim Khan’s expedition to 
Bengal. Mirza Nathan's Baharisean-i-Ghaibi is a literary piece of 
high standard, besides being an authentic history of the Mughal 
campaigns in Bengal and Assam during Jahingir’s time. Mirza 
Nathan also refers to other soldier-writers from among. his 
colleagues. One Maulana Lugman, a poct, is stated to hav 
composed two Jangnamas (battle-accounts), one versifying the 
important Mughal victory at Dakchara and on the Lakhya over 
Masa Khan, and the other on the suppression of a rebel officer 
named ‘Ali Akbar. Another soldier-poet and scholar, Maulana 
Mir Qasim, composed a Jangndma on the Mughal victory over 
the Afghan leader ‘Uthman; while another writer, Malik Muba- 
rak, wrote two other Jangnamas describing the victory over 
Bayazid in Sylhet and the conquest of Kuch Bihar,' These 
Jangnamas have not however come to light. Early in. the 
seventeenth century when the Mughals were still fighting the 
Afghans in Bengal, ‘Abd al-Latif, an attendant of the Mughal 
diwan Abu al-Hasan, wrote a Persian diary of his travels through 
a number of districts and captioned it Haft Iglim (written about 
1608). It throws valuable light on social and cultural life in Bengal 
at that time. 

The initial period of conquests and pacification being over, 
the reign of Shih Jahin witnessed unprecedented peace and 
prosperity throughout the Mughal dominions, and this was well 
reflected in Bengal too. One of the Mughal officers of the time, 
Muhammad Sadiq, who was posted at Dacca along with his father 
between the years 1628 and 1638 (1038-1048 H.) has left for us not 
only a good piece of literature but also an account of the cultural 
and intellectual life of Dacca (Jahangirnagar) at that time. It was at 
Dacca that Sadiq wrote his rather encyclopaedic work, the 
$ubh-i-Saidg, in four volumes. It is a compendium of universal 
history and geography, together with personal reminiscences. 
The third volume of the work is devoted to a description of the 
Mughal state upto the seventh year of Shah Jahan’s reign. It is a 


* Ibid. ,1., 70,85,%%, 206,208,253. 
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considerable literary work which in a way takes up the thread of 
the narrative from the point where it was left by Mirza Nathan's 
Baharistan-i-Ghaibi.' Sadiq wrote another work called Shahid-1- 
Sidig, but details about it are not available. The Subh-1-S.idiq 
mentions a number of other scholars and writers who lived at 
Dacca and enriched its cultural life, One of them was Mir ‘Ali 
al-Haq who is described as an embodiment of all learning - the 
sciences, hadith, figh, medicine and mathematics. He wrote a 
number of books of which one on logic entitled Muhaddab, and 
two others on religious subjects entitled Anwar al-Hidaya and 
Sirit al-Wasit were the most important. His brother. Mir Aba 
al-Ma‘ali, was an equally learned man and gifted writer whose 
literary works included a commentary (taféir) on Surat al-Ikhlas. 
an anthology of poems, a memoir of his illustrious brother, and a 
work on justice (‘adalar) entitled Al-Mu‘azzam al-"Ulam. Some 
other poets mentioned by Sadiq were “Abd al-Rahim alias 
Haidari, Khwaja Sa‘id al-Din Muhammad al-Mashhadi, Muham- 
mad Husain Maneri Ghaffiri, Nadim Jilini and Abmad Beg 
Isfahani,? Towards the end of Shah Jahin’s reign his son Prince 
Shuja’ was the viceroy in Bengal. A good number of Persian 
scholars flourished under his patronage. One of them, Mir 
Muhammad Ma’siim, wrote the Turikh-i-Shih Shuji’ (History of 
Shah Shuja’, also called Tarikh-i-Ma‘sami) which was completed 
in 1660,* During the succeeding viccroyalty of Mir Juma his 
Wagi'a-Nawis Shihab al-Din Talish compiled a valuable historical 
account of the viceroy’s campaigns in Assam together with 
notices of its social and economic life entitled Tarikh-i-Mulk-i- 
Assam or Fathiya-i-Ibriya. + 


The establishment of an almost independent nizamac in 
Bengal by Aurangzeb’s last viceroy, Murshid Quli Khan, early in 
the 18th century paved the way for another large influx of learned 


* The most appropnate sections ot the Subher-Sadiq dealing, with the abtellectual hfe xn Bengal 
at that te have been translated and published by the late Professor A, Halim ander caption: "An 
account of celebrities of Bengal of the early: years of Shah Jahan’s reign”. J.P FLS.. 1. October, 
1953, 337-350. 
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men and writers from Iran to Bengal, especially because of trouble 
in the former country following Nadir Shah’s assassination, and 
of political instability in northern India after Aurangzeb’s death. 
Many nobles and learned men then came and settled in Bengal. It 
has already been mentioned that Murshid Quli Khan used to 
maintain at his court two to five hundred Qur'an readers and 
scholars. Murshid Quli I, Nawwab Shuja* al-Din Khan's 
son-in-law and deputy governor at Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was a 
poet himself who used to compose poems under the name of 
Makhfi.' The historian Ghulim Husain Tabataba'i, author of 
Siyar al-Muta’khherin, was an immigrant Persian noble whose 
parents and other relatives came to Bengal during ‘Alivardi 
Khan's time. The historian refers to a large number of other 
immigrants then thronging into Bengal, specially the learned men 
who lived at the Nawwab’s court. One of the distinguished 
scholars was Maulavi Muhammad Nasir who was well-versed in 
astronomy and mathematics. Others included the latter’s son 
Da'id ‘Ali Khan (later on assuming the name of Za’ir Husain 
Khan after his visit to Karbala), Mir Muhammad ‘Alim, a poet, 
Muhammad ‘Arif, Mir Rustam ‘Ali Khan, Hayat Beg, Shah 
Muhammad Amin, Shih Adam, etc.” The chief judge of 
Murshidabad under ‘Alivardi Khan, Qadi Ghulam Muzatfar, was 
a profound scholar and an accomplished poet. Another immigrant 
scholar, Muhammad Hazin, is spoken of as “a wonder and 
prodigy of the age” because of his scholarship and knowledge;* 

while yet another immigrant scholar, Shih Muhmmad Hasan, is 
said to have “had no equal in the knowledge of the Arabic 
language and jurisprudence and in commentaries”. The most 
distinguished scholar at the Nawwab's court was however Mir 
Muhammad ‘Ali Fadil who is stated to have had a personal library 
of two thousand volumes* and to whom ‘Alivardi Khan granted 
the singular privilege of coming to court by riding a palki and also 
used to show him special respect by rising from the masnad and 


1 Siyan., 345. 
Tbid..I, 165-185. 
Ibid. 176 
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advancing a few steps to greet him.' Two physicians, Hakim Taj 
al-Din, and Hakim Hadi ‘Ali Khan are also spoken of very highly. 
The latter is described as “the Galen” as well as “the Plato of the 
age”. OF the specific literary works during ‘Alivardis time 
mention may be made of Yasuf ‘Ali's? Ahwal-i-Mahabat Jang 
(written about 1748), Hadigat al-Safa (a biographical work on 
Persian poets), Majmu'‘a-i-Yasuf? (a miscellaneous compilation) 
and Muhammad Wafa’s Waqi‘at-i-Fath-i-Bangala (written about 
1748). Some other works, such as Karam ‘Ali's Muzaffarnamah 
(written about 1770), Salim Allah’s Tarikh-i-Bangala (written 
between 1760—64), Ghulam Husain Tabataba'i’s Siyar al- 
Muta’khherin (completed in 1781), Ghulam Husain  Selim’s 
Riayad al-Salatin (completed in 1788), and ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan’s 
Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi (completed about the same time) may well be 
mentioned in connection with ‘Alivardi Khan, for though their 
works were compiled after his death they were very mucha heritage 
of the late Nawwabi period. For the same reason the romantic 
Persian poetical composition entitled Gul-i-Bakawali* by ‘Izzat 
Allah (1772) may be ascribed to that period. 

The above is but a very brief survey of the literary activities 
in Persian during a long period of more than five hundred years. 
The names of many writers and their works have not come down 
to us. Yet those that have survived the ravages of time, oblivion 
and neglect clearly indicate that there was indeed a great volume 
and variety of writings embracing almost all branches of 
litereture—creative, narrative, historical, religious, etc. Of these 
writings the historical and descriptive ones, which seem to be 
more numerous in comparison to the others, especially later in the 
period, have naturally an independent value of their own, apart 
from their literary merit. Creative and religious writings, 
whatever they were, appear less outstanding than their counter- 
parts in Iran and other parts of the Islamic world. This was 
perhaps only natural. In fact so far as these two branches of 


* Ibid. 
2 Son-in-law of Nawwab Sarfaraz Khan 
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literature were concerned, Muslims in Bengal primarily studied 
and depended on the latter. For the Qur'an, hadith, important 
commentaries of the Qur'an (tafsir), books on figh and such other 
subjects produced in other parts of the Islamic world, Muslims in 
Bengal had only to transcribe and use them. The little that seem to 
have been written independently was essentially a simplification 
and popularization of the existing stock and pattern of know- 
ledge. Similarly in the field of creative literature-petry, stories, 
etc.-works of the Iranian poets and authors like Hafiz, Sa‘di, 
Rimi and Firdausi were cagerly sought after and widely used. 
The Bengal Persian poets and writers could not obviously shine 
bright beside those great literary luminaries. The works of the 
former thus naturally remained confined to their more immediate 
and close family circles. This is perhaps one of the reaosns why we 
get the names of so many poets, but not their worl 

Whatever the quality of the literary works in it, there is no 
doubt that Persian had become a lingua-franca with the educated 
and intellectual class of the population, both Muslim and 
non-Muslim. Many educated Hindus were good Persian scholars. 
A few of their writings in the late Nawwabi and early British 
period have been discovered. For instance one Chatar Man 
Kayeth compiled a Persian statistical work named Chahar 
Gulshan in 1720; while Kalyan Singh, son of the East India 
Company's deputy diwan Shitab Roy in Bihar, wrote another 
significant work entitled Khulasae al-Tawarikh, in the carly sixties 
of the century. Judging from the fact the many Hindu scholars 
like Munshi Shyam Prasad (author of Ahwal-i-Gaud Wa Pandua') 
continued to write in Persian till the first part of the nineteenth 
century, it may be assumed that many of them did so in the earlier 
period. In fact Persian had become so well-established as a 
language of education, culture and administration that the East 
India Company found it necessary to continue its use in the 
administration of the country for about a century more after their 
capture of power in 1757. It has already been indicated that till the 
mid-nineteenth century Muslim and Hindu boys numbered 


"LOLL, Pers, MSS. 2841 
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almost equally even in the elementary Persian schools in Bengal 

It is also well-known that their attachment to Arabic and Persian 
education was the main reason for the Muslims’ rather general 
abstention from English education till the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Till the end of the nineteenth century most of 
their educated persons wrote and expressed their views in 
Persian. It may also be added that in the recent past there has been 
rather an intense search for Bengali manuscripts and old works: 


but, correspondingly, no similar attempt has so far been made to 
find and collect old Persian works and manuscripts that may still 
remain scattered in different parts of the country.” Even then, it 
may be stated on the basis of those that have been collected mainly 
in the nineteenth century that Persian literary works in Bengal 
prior to the beginning of that century were no less numerous, in 


fact far more, than works in the Bengali language 


I DEVELOPMENT OF BENGALL LITERATURE 


Properly speaking, literary activities in Bengali started with 
the Muslim period. The language was evolved, according to the 
latest view, not out of Sanskrit but out of a spoken dialect called 
Migadhi Prikrit or Gaudiya Apabhramsa. Nonetheless it is 
generally classed with the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo- 
European languages. No written specimen of early Bengali is, 
however, available prior to the 10th/12th century, that is almost 
ull the coming of the Muslims to Bengal. In 1907 the late 
Haraprasad Sastri discovered in Nepal a collection of 47 Buddhist 
mystical and diadectic poems composed by 24 persons and 
entitled Charya-Charva-Binischaya, now generally referred to as 
the Charya Padas. The term Chrya means what is permissible. 
Acharya being its antonym, meaning ‘not permissible’. ‘The 
poems were thus a code of “docs and do-nots” for a Tantrik 
Buddhist devotee. They are short, all the 47 poems making a total 


' For instance Khundkar Fuzli Rubee wrote his well-known Hagigat-ieMuslaman-t-Bunygilu 
in 1893. A number of newspapers in Persian were published in the nmetcenth century, Even during 
the first world war a Persian Newspaper named Hab! al-Matin used to be published trons Calcutta 
A recent Bengal manuscript collector states that he found ane short and badly mutilated 
Bengali manuseript in a village in Tippera amidst a heap of Arabic and Persian works. he weiter 
hot however specify the nature of the latter. (Sultan Ahmad Bhuiyan, Bingls Salurver 
Tukatha, Dacca, 1971, 143). 
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cording to competent 
authorities, was “but poor fragments of a literature” which owed 
its origin “chiefly to the earnestness of Tantrik Buddhists for 
popularizing their creed"? and which was “just evolving out of 
Laukika”.’ These poems were published for the 
discoverer in 1916 under caption Hajar Bachharer Purana Bingli 
Bhisar Gan O Doha (Buddhist songs in a thousand years’ old 
Bengali). Since then scholars of Bengali language have regarded 
these poems as the carliest available specimen of Bengali language 
and have generally assingned them a period between the Ith and 
the 12th century. No other writing in Bengali till the fifte 
century has, however, come to light. 

Whatever might be the exact date of the Charyapadas it 1s 
generally recognized by scholars that no. vernacular language 
could have found a scope for free literary expression under the 
Brahmanical system which preceded the coming of the Muslims 
and which interdicted the study of any bur the Sanskirt language. 
A well-known Sanskrit s/oka (couplet) stated that if a person hears 
“the stories of eighteen Puranas or of the Ramayana recited in 
Bengali he will be thrown into the hell called Raurava.”! One of 
the most important results of the establishment of Muslim rule 
was the break-up of this Brahmanical monopoly of konowledge 
and literary activities and a general freeing of the Hindu intellect 
from the bondange of caste system. Muslims could not be 


of some 480 lines.! Their language, 


rst time by their 


nth 


expected to make any distinction between Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans in any legitimate sphere of activities, all of them 
being equally cligible for acquiring knowledge and_ official 
situations according to merit. At any rate the spectacle of Muslims 
translating Sanskrit works into their own languages (Arabic and 
Persian) could not but encourage the local non-Brahman popula- 
tion to do the same in their vernacular, now that there was no 
ruling Brahman class to prevent or excommunicate them. And, 
precsicly, it was this type of work which the first Hindu writers in 


* See for instance Atindra Majumdar, Charyd-Pada, Dacca, 1973, 145-219, 

D.C, Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta University, 1911. 5 
‘Sukumar Sen, History of Bengali Literature, New Delhi, 1960, 27. 
4 Quoted mn DIC Sen, op.cit. 7 
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Bengali undertook to do and in which many of them probably 
sought and certainly received the new rulers’ patronage, In 
according this patronage the Muslim rulers, besides their love for 
knowledge and education, might have been actuated by a feeling 
that a translation of the Hindu Sanskrit works and a general 
understanding of their contents by the local people would go a 
long way to undermining the hold and pretensions of the previous 
ruling class. Perhaps the same political considerations that had led 
to the recruitment of non-Muslim population in the army and 
other services might have also induced some Muslim rulers to 
patronize the language of the people. Moreover, as time went on 
and as the Muslims settled in the country and adopted it as their 
land they naturally became interested in its language. There also 
came into being a sizeable Bengali speaking Muslim population 
because of conversion from the local people and of naturalization 
of immigrnat Muslims who had lived for generations in the 
country. The latter naturally took to literary activities in Bengali. 
We come across a number of Muslim Bengali poets claiming 
descent from immigrant ancestors. Also, a number of them 
composed books in Bengali to counteract the influence of Hindu 
legends and religious ideas which were being. disseminated 
through the writings of the Hindus and to popularize among the 
local Muslims information about Islam and stories based on its 
history and traditions. Later in the period the rise of such Hindu 
reform movements as Vaishnavism led to a good deal of literary 
activities in Bengali. Thus a number of factors contributed to the 
systematic beginning and development of Bengali literature 
during the Muslim rule. 

The first notable literary production in Bengali was a 
translation of the Ramiyana by poet Krittivas during the first 
quarter of the 15th century,! most probably during the reign of 
Jalil al-Din Muhammad Shah (1415-1431). The poet praises the 
Gauda ruler for his patronage and also states that the work was 

* According to some the Srikrishnakirtana of Vidyapati (Badu) Chandidas is the earliest work 
in Bengali; but thete is no consensus of opinion about its date. R.D, Banerji thinks that it was 
composed not later than 1385; while Muhammad Shahidullah supposes it to have been composed 


between 1370 and 1438; and Sukumar Sen assigns ita date after 1550, more likely at the end of the 
6th century 
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commissioned by him, but does not mention his name. This has 
led some scholars to think that the Gauda ruler spoken of was the 
Hindu usurper Raja Kans.' The carliest date of Krittivas’s birth, 
however, scems to be 1398 which would make him only sixteen 
years old at the time of Kans’s usurpation of power (1413-14). At 
that early age Krittivis could not have acquired the necessary 
competenct or fame to be commissioned to undertake the 
translation of the great Sanskrit epic into Bengali, The poet 
himself states in one place of his work that he only commenced his 


studies at the age of twelve. Moreover Kans’s time was too full of 
troubles to allow of such intellectual pursuits. Hence Krittivas did 
the work in all likelihood under the patronage of Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad Shah.” The next notable work was by poet Maladhar 
Vasu, an inhabitant of village Kulin in Murshidabad district. He 
lived during the time of Sultan Barbak Shah (1459-1474) and his 
successor Sultan Yusuf Shah (1774-1482). Under the latter's 
patronage the poet composed his Sirikrishna-Vijaya on the basis 
of the 10th and Ith chapters of the Bhagavargita, Like Krittivas, 
Maladhar Vasu also does not specifically mention the ruler's 
name; but in one manuscript of the work it is mentioned that it 
was started in 1473 (1395 Saka) and completed in 1480 (1402 
Saka).* The poet also received the title of Gunaraj Khan cither 
from Barbak Shah or from Yasuf Shah. The poet takes care to 
state that he composed the work because the Sadras, the lowest 
caste of the Hindus, were not allowed to read the Puranas in their 
originals. Some other poets also flourished during the Ilyas § 
period. 

During the Husain Shahi period a number of important poets 
like Vijayagupta, Vipradas Piplai, Yasoraj Khin, Kavindra 
Prameswara and Srikara ‘Nandi composed their works. Early in 
Husain Shah's reign (1493-1519) Vijayagupta composed his 
Padma Purana most probably in 1494-95, while Vipradis Piplat 
wrote the Manasimangala, an epic on the snake cult, about the 


hahi 


* D.C Sen, Krittiviser Ramayana, Introduction, p.2, quoted in M.A. Rahim, Soctal and 
Cultural History: of Bengal. Vol, Karachi, 1963, pp.216-217 

2 Bhuiyan, op.cit., 101-103, quoting Yogeschandra Vidyanidht’s calculations about the poet’s 
birth 

> Ibid, 104 
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same time. Also during the same reign Yasoraj Khan composed 
his Srikrishna-Vijaya. Kavindra Parameswara received the pat- 
ronage of Husain Shah's general and Chittagong governor Paragal 
Khan and at his instance translated a part of the Mahabharata into 
Bengali. A number of Sanskrit works like Maricharita, Krishnali= 
li, Udbhava-Sandesh, Gitibali, Nilmani, ete. by various poets 
were also composed during the time and under the patronage of 
Husain Shah. His son and successor Nusrat Shah ( 
an equally enthusiastic patron of learning and lit 
Chittagong governor Chhuti Kban,son of Paragal Khan, patro- 
nized the poct Stikara Nandi who translated the Asvamedha Parva 
of the Mahabharata under his orders, Nusrat Shah himself 
sponsored another translation of the Mahabharata: but that work 
has not hitherto come to light. Another poet, Dvija Sridhara, 
composed an epic named Vidyasundra under the patronaye of 
prince Firiz Shah, Nusrat Shih’s son. Only one or two pages of 
this work have been founds! so it is difficult to know its exact 
nature, Judging from other works on the same theme by a 
number of subsequent Hindu poets it may be assumed that 
Sridhara’s work was more in the nature of a religious composition 
than a human love-story. 

The reign of Husain Shah witnessed the rise of Sri Chaitan 
of Navadvip, leader of the Bengal Vaishnava movement. One of 
the aims of the movement was to check the progress of Islam 


among the Hindu population. Ity literary aspect. was that a 
number of Chaitanya’s followers wrote about his life and 
teachings in the middle and latter part of the sixteenth century 

The most notable of these literary productions were Vipradasa’s 
Chaitanya Bhagavat (written about 1536), Krishnadis Kaviraj's 
Chaitanya Charitamrita (composed between 1527 and 1337) and 
Jayananda’s Chaitanyamangala. A number of works on the snake 
cult also appeared during the century. The more important of 
them were Chandravati’s Manasamangala (late 16th century), 
Dvija Bansibadan’s Manasamangala (1675), Sarthibar's Manasa: 

mangala (late 16th century), Mukundaram Chakravati’s Chandi- 


' Sukumar Sen, Bingli Sihitver Iihiss, Vol... Part I, Calcutta, 1963, S18, m1 
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kavya (late 16 th century) and Madhavacharya’s Chandikavya (late 
16th century). Indeed by the end of the 16th century the Bengal 
Hindus were well on their way to unimpeded literary activities 
typifying their religious revival. The tempo was maintained in the 
succeeding period and throughout the seventeenth and. the 
eighteenth centuries many Hindu poets produced a good number 
of literary works in Bengali. The two most important of these 
poets were Bharatchandra and Ramprasad,,! both of whom 
flourished in the eighteenth century. It may be noted, however, 
that all the writings from the fifteenth till the end‘of the cightcenth 
century were in verse; and that all of them, whether narrative or 
lyric, were concerned with themes related directly to gods and 
goddesses and their incarnations. Sometimes the Hindu poets 
naturally presented their themes against the then Bengali social 
settings making the gods and goddesses appear as human beings 
born and brought up in Bengal. Nonetheless these writings were 
essentially religious in their nature and purpose. The cumulative 
effect of these writings was undoubtedly a great religious upsurge 
among the Hindus, not the least of which was a considerable 
popularization of stories regarding their gods and goddesses and 
an idealization of various local cults like the Manasa (snake). 

The initial literary activities by Muslims in Bengali appear in 
a large measure to be a response to the above-noted trend and 
impact of the Hindu Bengali writings. In their literary efforts the 
Muslims naturally drew their inspiration and themes from Arabic 
and Persian sources and, almost in contrast with the Hindu 
Bengali writings, they dealt with themes and subjects related 
directly to human life and> activities—love-stories, historical 
traditions, and principles and practices of Islam. For this reason it 
has been very rightly observed that the Muslim poets, by their 
introduction of non-devotional narratives and romances, created a 
new literary age in Bengali literature.” It would not be quite 
correct to say, however, that those Muslim poets were actuated by 


"A good discussion about the two poets is Sivaprasid Bhatticharya's Bhirarchandra-o- 
Ramprasid, second edition, Calcutta, October, 1967, 

2 §.N. Ghosal (ed), Sati Maynd O Lorchandrani, 
Islami Vangli Sahitya, Burdwan, 1951,5 
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a “secular outlook”. 

There is no satisfactory evidence of the Muslims’ having 
taken to writing in Bengali prior to the sixteenth century. Two 
poets only, namely, Shah Muhammad Saghir and Amir Zain 
al-Din have been assigned an earlier period on a very slender 
evidence. Only one work of Shah Muhammad Saghir, Yasuf- 
Jolekha (Yasuf-Zulaikha) has hitherto been discovered. Four 
manuscripts of this work are known to exist, three in the Dacca 
University library, and one in possession of the late Dr. 
Muhammad Enamul Haq. One of the three manuscripts in the 
Dacca University library, transcribed by one Tifazil, is intact, the 
other two being badly mutilated; while that in Dr. Haq’s 
possession is also. mutilated. In an carlier part of this latter 
manuscript, however, Dr. Haq reads the name of a king Ghyes, in 
whose praise certain words are spoken by the poet, and states that 
the king should be identified with Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam 
Shah (1389-1410) and that therefore poet Shah Muhammad Saghir 
should be taken to be the earliest poet of Bengali literature who 
wrote under the former's patronage.! Doubts had been expressed 
from the beginning about this conclusion, and recently a writer 
has pointed out that there is no mention of the king Ghyes in the 
unmutilated Dacca University manuscript and that the culogis 
expressions in the relevant portion appear to have reference to 
king Taimus, father of the epic’s heroine Jolekha. The writer 
therefore suggests on the basis of the style of its language that the 
work of Shah Muhammad Saghir belonged most probably to the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century.” As regards poet Zain al-Din, 
only one incomplete, mutilated and badly written manuscript of 
his work has been discovered. The title-page is missing, but the 
discoverer of the manuscript (Abdul Karim Sahitya-Visirad) gave 
it the name of Rastil-Vijaya on the basis of the presence of this 
expression at some places in the manuscript. The story of the 
work is the Prophet Muhammad’s (Peace be on him) imaginary 
war with a Kafir king named Jaikum. The poet mentions as his 
patron one Ichhop Khan (Yusuf Khan). Identifying this latter with 


} Muhammad Enamul Hag, Muslim Vingli Sihitya, Dacca, 195% 
59-62 


2 S.A. Bhuiyan, op.cit, 14-2 
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Sultin Yasuf Shah (147482) a number of scholars have 
concluded that Zain al-Din received his patronage and lived 
during the last part of the fifteenth century. This is also not very 
convincing; for nowhere does the poct mention his patron as 
Yiisuf Shah and there is no evidence of the latter having ever been 
known or addressed as Yiisuf Khan. Moreover, if Zain al-Din 
lived at his court where Maladhar Vasu also composed his work, 
the two poets would have referred to each other, even if 
indirectly, in their respective works. Zain al-Din also mentions as 
his preceptor one Shah Muhmmad Khan who may be identified 
with the seventeenth century poet Muhammad Khan who was a 
disciple of another great poet of the time, Sayyid Sultan, who is 
also addressed as Shah Sultan by the former, Probably Zain al-Din 
similarly addressed his preceptor as Shah Muhammad Khan, 
although poet Muhammad Khan did not himself adopt the title of 
Shah. There is also a close similarity between the languages of 
Zain al-Din and poet Muhammad Khan. Even some portions of 
Zain al-Din’s work are very much similar to Sayyid Sultan's work 
on the same theme. On these grounds it has been suggested that 
Zain al-Din belonged to theseventeenthcentury and that hispatron 
Yusuf Khan was most probably one of the many Afghan chiefs 
who established themsleves in east Bengal at that time.! 

The uncertainty about Shah Muhammad Saghir’s (and also 
Zain al-Din’s) date apart, there is no doubt that he was the carliest 
Muslim to write in Bengali. His Ydsuf-Jolekhd is a significant 
work in the history of the socio-intellectual evolution of Bengal 
Muslims in a number of ways. In the first place the poet states his 
purpose in undertaking the composition as that the people were 
listening to divers epics and tales, everyone satsifying himself 
with whatever he was pleased.? The poet therefore decided to 
provide a true love-story for his readers. The allusion is clearly to 
the currency in society of other Bengali writings, obviously those 
by the Hindus, to which the people were being increasingly 
attracted and of which the socio-intellectual effects were not 


* Ibid., 70-77, 96-100. 
2 The poet's Bengali expression is: AH FIT FM TON ACW AE 
ner Reger oat ae aH 
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evidently quite to the poet's liking. Incidentally, this is a strong, 
internal evidence showing that Saghir’s was not the earliest work 
in Bengali, Secondly, the poet says that he made up his mind to 
write in Bengali, discounting what he called * “the fear of sin” and 
people’s balme.' “No one writes in Bengali on themes based on 
Kitab (Kitab-katha)", writes the poct, “for fear of being blamed 
by others. [ have considered this and have come to the conclusion 
that the fear is groundless; language does not matter if the subject 
of writing is meritorious (literally crue)”.? This clearly reflects the 
prevailing aversion on the part of the Muslims in general to 
literary activities in Bengali. It also shows the poct’s sense of 
urgency in writing in that language in view of the social effects of 
the others’ writings. Thirdly, the poct states that he derived his 
theme from the Qur'an and the kitdb (i.c., Arabic and Persian 
books). In fact the episode of Yiisuf and Zulaikha is alluded to in 
the Qur'an; but it was developed into a full-fledged and absorbing 
human love-story only by a number of Persian and Turkish 
writers, the most famous of them being Firdausi, Jami and Nizam 
Ganja. Shah Muhammad Saghir avowedly drew on these 
sources, most probably the Persian works. His purpose was 
socio-religious; so he chose this theme to supply a true and purely 
human love-story for his readers, divested of such ideas and 
notions which were alien to the Muslims’ beliefs and culture. Like 
many of the Hindu writers, however, Saghir also depicted the 
characters of his story on a Bengali background, makhing them 
appear very much as inhabitants of Bengal, rather than of Egypt, 
chewing pin, riding on chaudals, etc. 

The lead given by Shah Muhammad Saghir was followed by 
others. We find quite a number of Muslims writing in Bengali 
from the middle of the sixteenth century onwards and deriving 
their ideas and themes from Arabic and Persian sources. The life 


"The expression is: iq oy af ate ee #ft 74H 


2 The expression is: 


cate From mn eg cena) aim crfey safe Br oe fem 
confer ory es ete I are stere fing rere at HT 


> See E.G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, I, Cambridge, 1928,146,40-4001 
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and teachings of the Prophet Muhammad (Peace be on him), his 
struggles for the propagation of Islam, the heroic deeds of “Ali, 
Hamza, Khalid, the generosity of Hatem Ta‘, the tragedy of 
Karbala, and such other episodes and traditions from Islamic 
history henceforth formed the staple of the Muslims’ writings in 
Bengali. A good number of works were also produced on the 
principles and observances of Islam. And in general all these 
literary activities were geared to the need for instructing the 
Muslim mass in the history and culture of Islam together with its 
principles and practices. 

Closely following Shah Muhammad Saghir in point of time 
was Daulat Ujir Bharam Khan who introduced another romantic 
theme from Persian sources, that of Laila-Majnu. Bahram Khan 
was most probably an officer or minister under the Afghan ruler 
Sher Shah's governor at Chittagong. Bahram Khan's Laila-Majnu 
was composed between the years 1545 and 1553. Originally a 
love-story of the Arabian desert, it was developed into a popular 
tale by the Persian poet Nizim Ganja which in course of time 
became “one of the most popular, if not the most popular, of all 
love-stories in the East.” Unfortunately no other work of Daulat 
Ujir Bahram Khan has come to light. In later times some other 
Muslim writers wrote on the same theme. Some Muslim poets 
also wrote on romantic themes based on north-Indian Hindi 
orginals. Of them Sabirid (most probably Shah Barid) Khin’s 
Vidya-Sundara, a love-story between prince Sundara and prince 
Vidya, and Muhammad Kabir’s Madhumialati, a romance be- 
tween Manohar, a prince of the Kangra kingdom, and Madhuma- 
lati, princess of the fairy kingdom of Mahara, have been assigned 
to the sixteenth century. Another work attributed to Sabirid Khan 
is Hanif? O Kayra Pari which depicts the herioc but imaginary 
exploits of Hanifa against infidel princes and princesses including 
one from among the fairies and their ultimate defeat and 
conversion to Islam. 

Of the poets flourishing in the late sixteenth and the first half 
of the seventeenth century Sayyid Sultan (1550-1648) occupies a 
very important position. His works include Navi-Vamsa, Rastl- 
Vijaya, Ofit-i-Rasil, Iblis- Nama, Shab-i-Mi'rij,_Jnan-Chautisa, 
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Jnan-Pradipa and a number of lyric poems of siifistic or mystic 
nature. The Navi-Vamsa is an epic-like history of the prophets 
from the beginning of the creation till the appearance and 
completion of Prophet Muhammad's (Peace be on him) mission. 
One of the remarkable features of the work is that the poet treats 
all preachers of ancient religions as prophets, including the Hindu 
gods Vishnu, Siva, Krishna, etc., and states that when their 
teachings became corrupt Allah sent the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be on him) with the Qur'an to preach the true religion. The 
work has been described as having even surpassed the Ramayana 
as an epic. Sayyid Sultan's Rasdil-Vijaya (also called Jaikum Rajar 
Larai), as indicated earlier, narrates the Prophet’s successful 
expedition against an imaginary Kafir king Jaikum, and is most 
probably based on Persian originals on the same theme.” The 
Ofat-i-Rasal is a narration of certain historical facts and incidents 
immediately prior to and following the Prophet's death. Similarly 
the Iblisnami is based on the Qur'inic information about Iblis, his 
disobedience to Allah, his expulsion from the heaven and his 
efforts to misguide people from the right path. The Shab-i-Mi'rdj, 
describes the Prophet's ascent to the heavens as indicated in the 
Qur'in. The Jnin-Chautisd and Jnan-Pradipa deal with general 
morality and religious ideas with siifistic leanings. 

One of the contemporaries of Sayyid Sultin was Shaikh Pir 
(1550—1615) whose works Niirnama, a cosmogony, and Nasi- 
hatnama, a description of the principles and practices of Islam, 
have been discovered. His son Shaikh Muttalib was also a writer. 
His Kifayat al-Musallin gives a detailed description of the rules 
and formalities of salae (prayer) and other observances. The work 
appears to have answered a great social need and to have gained 
considerable popularity in consequence, for a number of its 
manuscripts have come to light Another poet of the time, Nasr 
Allah Khan (1560—16152) of Chittagong, wrote several works 
based on Islam and Islamic traditions, such as Janganimé, 


+ Enamul Haq, op.cit.. 145. 

2 S.A. Bhuiyan, op.cit., 66. Bhuiyan draws attention to two Persian manuscripts on the same 
theme in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, namely Ivanov Collection, no, 
330 and Mirza Ashraf Ali collection, no. 127. 

3°S.S. Husain, op.cit., 49-60, 62-65. 193. 
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Misar-Sawwal, Shari‘at-Nama and Hidayat al-Islim. Another 
poet of the same locality, Haji Muhammad (1550—1620) wrote an 
important work entitled Ndr-Jamal dealing with the fun- 
damentals and practices of Islam, together with some discussions 
on the suff doctrines of wahdat-al-wujad and wahdat al-shuhiid. 


The end of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
century was a period of political instablitity and transition caused 
by the break-up of the Afghan state in Bengal and the gradual 
advance of the Mughals. One of the social and demographic 
effects of this political change was the flight of a large number of 
Afghan nobles and other Muslims of rank and position towards 
the casternmost districts of Bengal. Quite a few of these people 
found shelter at the Arakan court where they filled up important 
positions in the government. Under the patronage of these men a 
number of such immigrant Muslim intellectuals continued the 
cultivation of Bengali literature. A second important feature of 
this transitional period, and throughout the seventeenth century, 
was the growth of heterodox and mystic ideas and cults in Bengal. 
The trend had been forcefully started by Chaitanya’s Vaishnava 
movement, and it was reinforced by the growth of siifism and the 
heterodoxy of the Mughal empror Akbar. The result was the rise 
of such heterodox thoughts and orders as Pirism and Faqirism (a 
degenerated form of siifism), Kartabhaja, Baul and Satyapir. 
These heterodoxical ideas made inroads upon the Muslim society 
which, again, was reflected in the writings of quite a few 
Muslims, mainly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


The kingdom of Arakan had come in close cultural contact 
with the Muslim Sultanat of Bengal since the fifteenth century so 
much so that many of the Buddhist rulers of that country adopted 
Muslim names for themselves, appointed Muslim officials in their 
courts and, apparently under the latter's influence, even inscribed 
the Kalima on their coins. Of the Muslim poets who found shelter 
as well as patronage at the Arakan court in the seventeenth 
century the most notable are Daulat Qazi (Qadi), Aliol (Al- 
Awwal?), Magan Siddiqi (Thakur) and Mardan. Daulat Qazi 
wrote his Sati Mayna O Lor Chandrani at therequest and under the 
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patronage of Ashraf Khan, described as a Hanafi Muslim who was 
the adviser (Mukha-pitra) and defence minister (Lashkar-Wazir) 
of king Thiri Thudhamma (reigning between 1622 and 1638). The 
epic was written on the basis of a Hindi romantic work of the 
same name by Mian Sadhan.' Daulat Qazi speaks very highly of 
his patron Ashraf Khan who, we are told, patronized many other 
Muslim immigrants—Sayyids, Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans- 
besides others from among Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Sudras. 
Daulat Qizi died before he could complete the work which was 
subsequently completed by Allol.? The latter's life-story as 
recorded by himself in his works gives an idea of the unsettled 
political condition of Bengal in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Aliol’s father was a courtier or minister (amatya) of 
Majlis Qutb of Fathabad (Faridpur) who, it may be recalled, was 
one of the allies of the Bara Bhuiyan leader Masa Khan.? Once, 
while going by boat through one of the rivers in lower Bengal the 
father and son were attacked by the Portuguese pirates. The father 
was killed in the battle that ensued while Aliol was wounded and 
taken prisoner. Later on he found himself in Arakan where he 
became a cavalry-officer of the Arakan king. Besides being a good 
soldier, however, Alaol was a great scholar, poct and musician, 
having perfect command of a number of languages-Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi. Soon his qualities attracted 
the notice of Magan Siddiqi (Thakur), who was chief minister of 
two successive Arakan kings from 1645 to 1660. Magan was 
himself a man of learning and a poct. He had Aljol released from 
the cavalry, took him under his patronage at court, and 
commissioned him to render into Bengal the Padmavati, a famous 
Hindi romantic epic by Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Alaol accom- 
plished the work with consummate ability and unlike Jaisi, who 
had embossed his story with mystic ideas and supernatural 
ornamentation, gave prominence to human life and activities. 
Aliol’s Padmavati was completed most probably in 1651. His 
next work was Saiful Mulk Badiuzzimal (Saif al-Mulk Badi* 


* Sukumar Sen, op.cit., 322-323 
2 The work has been edited and published by S.N. Ghosal, Santiniketan, 1955 
* Supra, p.298 
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al-Jamal), based on the same romantic story in the famous 
Arabian Nights. It was completed most probably in 1658-1659. 
This was followed by the composition of Haft-Paikar (Seven 
Portraits), based on the Persian poet Nizam Ganjabi's work of the 
same name. It was completed after the Mughal prince Shah 
Shuja's flight to Arakan in 1660, which is mentioned in the work, 
The prince, as related earlier,’ found himself in trouble with the 
Arakan king who ultimately saw the end of him. The incident had 
its repercussionon Alol’s life. He was thrown into prison for his 
suspected but unfounded complicity with Shah Shuja‘. After a 
short time, however, the poet was released and was restored to 
favour at the instance of an influential Qad7 named Mas‘ad Shah 
and a minister at the Arakan court named Sulaiman Siddiqi. At 
the latter's request Aliol composed the Tuhfa on the basis of 
Yusuf Gada’s Persian work of the same name. It deals with the 
injunctions and observances of Islam. The work was completed 
most probably in 1664. Under Sulaiman’s patronage and at his 
request Aliol next completed the remaining portion of Daulat 
Qazi’s Sai Mayna O Lor Chandrani. In his old age Alaol received 
the patronage of Majlis Nabaraj, an important noble or minister at 
the Arakan court. At his instance Alaol rendered into Bengali 
Nizam Ganjabi’s famous work Sikandarndma, which is a collec- 
tion of enchanting stories that had developed in Persia round 
Alexander's expeditions. Besides these works Aliol also com- 
posed a number of mystical and lyric poems, mostly in his old 
age. Though his principal works were mainly in the nature of 
translations or adaptations from Persian works, Alaol recreated 
much in the process. By his richness of diction, humanism and 
realism, and also by the volume and variety of his compositions, 
Aliol was undoubtedly one of the greatest poets of Bengali 
literature. 

As already pointed out Alaol’s patron Magan Thakur 
(Siddiqi) also was a poet of no small merit . He was a Muslim 
born of a Siddiqi family; but the title of Thakur was conferred on 
him by the Arakan ruler who used to confer that title on persons 
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of the highest rank and distinction’. Magan was well-versed in 
Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Bengali?, Only one of his poetical 
compositions, the Chandravati, has hitherto been discovered. It i 
a story of love between prince Birbhin with princess Chandravati 
and possesses considerable literary merit. Magan died most 
probably in 1660, One of his contemporaries and for sometime a 
contemporary of poet Daulat Qazi, was poet Mardan. He states 
his birth-palce to be Kanchipuri in Arakan where there lived, 
according to his description, a number of ‘ulama’ and shaikhs 
together with Brahmanas and Kayasthas who were engaged in 
literary activities. He wrote an epic entitled Nasib Nama (also 
sometimes called Nasir Nama) which is somewhat original in 
nature in that it is not based on any Arabic or Persian work but on 
contemporary social life. Its story is that of two merchant-friends 
promising with each other for giving their respective son and 
daughter in marriage on their attaining majority. The daughter's 
father fails in business and becomes poor; so his friend, the son's 
father, refuses to fulfil his promise; soon, however, the poor 
firend’s fortune changes and the story ends in the marriage of their 
son and daughter. 

The literary tradition established at Arakan by these poets 
continued for long till at least the end of the eighteenth century 
when we come across another important Muslim poet named 
‘Abd al-Karim Khondkar. He says that his great-grandfather, 
Rasiil Mia, was a customs officer under the Arakan king, while his 
grandfather, Masan ‘Ali, was well-versed in different languages so 
that he acted as an interpreter at the port (Chittagong?) in 
connection with the foreign ships and merchants that used to 
come there. ‘Abd al-Karim’s father ‘Ali Akbar also was a man of 
learning. ‘Abd al-Karim received the patronage of one wealthy 
merchant named Sidiq Nana Atiabar. At his request ‘Abd 
al-Karim translated into Bengali a Persian work entitled Dulla 
Majlis in 1209/1798. Previously he had composed two other 
works, Hajar Masail and Tamam Anjari, also on the basis of 

+ Bhuiyan, op.cit 120-121, raises some doubt about the identity of poet Magan with Aliol's 
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Persian works!. 

Of the other poets outside the Arakan-based group but 
belonging to the seventeenth century mention may be made of 
Muhammad Khan (1598-1630), a disciple of Sayyid Sultan, 
of 
foreign origin saying that he and his brother Birahim (Ibrahim?) 
Khan were the sons of one Mumriz Khan, who was the son of 
Jalal Khan whose father Nusrat Khan was a governor at 
Chittagong. Muhammad Khan also states that his maternal 
grandfather belonged to the Quraish (or Siddiqi) family and that 
he came in contact with the Afghan leader ‘Isa Khan Masnad-i- 
“Ali who bestowed on him some special favours. Muhammad 
Khan's description of his family background has been considered 
to possess some value for the history of Muslim expansion over 
Chittagong*, Like his preceptor Sayyid Sultin, Muhammad 
Khan's writings also were principally aimed at propagating a 
knowledge of Islam and Islamic traditions. His compositions 
include Ashabnama (a description about the companions of the 
Prophet). Qiyamat Nama(a description of the Day of Judgement), 
Dajjalnama (an account of the appearance of Dajjal on the eve of 
the end of creation as related in Islamic tradition), Hanifir Larai 
(Hanifa’s warfare) and Mugetal Husain (the martyrdom of 
Husain). The last-named work deals with the Karbala episode and 
is evidently based on some Arabic or Persian work*, Three other 
seventeenth century poets deserving mention were Sayyid Murta- 
28 (1590-1662), “Abd al-Nabi and ‘Abd al-Hakim. Sayyid Murtaza 
was an inhaitant of Murshidabad district and was influenced by 
mystic and yogic ideas. His best known work, Yogakalandar, isa 
lyric description of some yoga practices. He composed also a 
number of mystic songs and Persian ghazals‘ ‘Abd al-Nabi's 
most important work was Amir Hamza, a rather big epic on 
imaginary heroic exploits of Hamza, uncle of the Prophet, The 
work was evidently an adaptation of a Persian work on the same 


Muhammad Khan traces his descent from a noble family 
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theme entitled Dastin-i-Amir Hamza and was completed most 
probably in 1684!, “Abd al-Hakim belonged to Sondip and was a 
talented poct. He composed a number of works including 
Yaisuffolekha, Lalmati Saiful-Mulak, Karbala, Nernama and 
Chari Magam Bhed. The first three are on romantic themes, the 
Karbala deals with the famous episode of that place, while the two 
last mentioned works deal with some aspects of stifism. He 
composed another notable work in honour of his preceptor (Pir) 
Shihab al-Din, entitled Shihab al-Din Nama, which deals with 
various religious themes. “Abd al-Hakim called upon his fellow 
Muslims to learn at least one of the three languages of Arabic, 
Persian and Bengali and otherwise stressed the need for education 
in general. 


Similarly during the first half of the eighteenth century a 
number of Muslim poets wrote on various religious and related 
subjects. Of them Shaikh Chand, an inhabitant of Comilla 
district, composed a number of works including Rastil Vijaya (or 
Rastil Nima), dealing with the life and achievements of the 
Prophet, Shah Daulah Nama, written in honour of the poet's 
preceptor, and Qiyamat Nami, describing the day of judgement 
in the hereafter. The last named work is historically important in 
that it contains its date of composition, 1122 B.E. (1734 A.C.), 
thus showing clearly that the poet belonged to the first part of the 
eighteenth century, and not to the sixteenth century, as previously 
supposed by scholars®, Another poet of the same district was 
Shaikh Sa‘di (most probably a pen-name in imitation of the 
famous persian poet of the same name). He composed an 
interesting epic called Gadi Mallikar Punchi in 1722 narrating the 
debates of princess Mallika with the learned men of her time 
including ‘Abd Allah Gadi whom she married because he alone of 
all the participants in the debate succeeded in answering her 
thousand questions on social and religious riddles, Another poet 
of the same period was Hayat Mahmuid of Rangpur whose works 
include Janganama on the Karbala episode, Sarvabhed on morals, 


©, Hag, op-cit., 217. 
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and Ambiyabani and Hitajninabani on religious precepts. Two 
other poets, both belonging to the Chittagong district, lived 


during the same period. One of them, Nawazish Khan, wrote at 
least two works of a somewhat historical nature, namely, Pathan 
Prasansa and Jorwarsingh Kirti. The former describes the family 
history of a Chittagong governor named Husain Khan, and the 
latter narrates that of the founder of Jorwarganj zamindari. The 
poet composed also a romantic work named Gul-i-Baqauli, most 
probably on the basis of ‘Izzat Allah's Persian work of the same 
title'. The other Chittagong poet, Wazir ‘Ali, wrote his family 
history entitled Nas/-i-Uchman Islamabadi (with a sub-title 
Shahnama) tracing his descent from the third Khalifa of Islam 
The work, as one scholar rightly points out, “is a strange 
amalgamation of truths, half-truths and falschoods*”, 

In conclusion certain important features of Muslim literary 
activities in Bengali upto the middle of the cighteenth century 
may be mentioned. It was the Muslims who gave the first 
recognition and encouragement to literary activities in Bengali, 
and in course of time they themselves adopted it as a means of 
expression, both literary and otherwise. This was so because they 
adopted the land as their own and acquired its language through 
generations of living and association. Its use by them as a medium 
of literary expression does not appear to have been accomplished, 
however, without hesitation and misgivings on the part of the 
writers themselves as also of the others. Indeed, being mostly of 
foreign origin and having had a rich Arabic and Persian literary 
tradition with them, such hesitation and misgivings were only 
natural on their part. The intellectual tension and compromise 
which inevitably accompanied such a social and literary transition 
is clearly reflected through the writings of many of the pocts, 
beginning from Shah Muhammad Saghir’, the earliest known 
poct, down to ‘Abd al-Hakim of the late seventeenth century. “I 
am afraid lest God should be angry with me for having written on 
religious subjects in Bengali”, states the seventeeth century poet 
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‘Abd al-Nabi; “but I give up the fear so that | may do good to the 
common people!.” “Education in Arabic is the best of all 
learning”, writes ‘Abd al-Hakim; “so, if you cannot learn Arabic, 
then learn Persian and through it secure future benefit. If after all 
you cannot learn Persian, then you should study the religious 
subjects through your vernacular... Arabic is the best of all 
learning and Persian is its son’”. At the same time the poet makes 
a strong plea for Bengali saying that God understands whatever 
language He has given to man and whatever is spoken by the 
people in a land; therefore those who being born in Bengal despise 
its language should leave the country and go elsewhere. “For 
generations our ancestors have lived in Bengal; therefore instruc- 
tion in the language of the country is good for the mind”. 
Such plea and argument is directed to a society which is 
clearly conscious of its foreign origin and therefore sentimentally 
attached to Arabic and Persian languages. The pith of ‘Abd 
al-Hakim’s plea was that “our ancestors” have lived in Bengal “for 
generations”, that many of his contemporary generation of 
Muslims were born in that country, and that therefore instruction 
in its language would casily enlighten them (would do good for 
the mind, as he puts it). Equally significant is the fact that many of 
the poets, indeed most of the wellknown of them, came of 
families of foreign origin. Some of them specifically claim this, 
while the others clearly appear to be so from the information they 
supply about them. Thus not to speak of ‘Abd al-Hakim, others 
like Sayyid Sultan, Daulat Ujir Bahram Khan, Daulat Qazi, 
Magan Siddiqi (Thakur), and Aliol appear clearly of foreign 
origin, while Shaikh Chand, Muhammad Khan, Wazir ‘Ali, and 
Nawazish Khan, to mention a few, specifically claim their descent 
from foreign Muslim settlers. Also, almost all the poets were well 
versed in Arabic and Persian, besides Bengali, and to some extent, 
Sanskrit and Hindi as well. The nature of Muslim society to 
which the poets generally belonged and which they had in view 
explains in a large measure another significant fact that many of 
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their compositions were either originally written or subsequently 
circulated in Arabic script. There are about 50 such Bengali 
manuscripts written in Arabic characters in ‘Abd al-Karim Sahitya 
Visarad’s collection alone in the Dacca university library. The 
only manuscript of Sayyid Sultan's Rast] Vijaya in existence is in 
Arabic script. Shaikh Chand’s Shah-Daulah Pir Pustak has been 
found in both Bengali and Arabic scripts. Saiyyid Sultan's great 
epic, Navi Vamsa and Alaol’s Padmavati were circulated in 
Arabic scripts. Considering the absence of printing press in those 
days and the hardships involved in transcribing long and whole 
Bengali works in Arabic script, it may be easily assumed that none 
would have undertaken the trouble unless there was a positive 
social need for such labour. Evidently the use of Arabic script was 
intended partly to popularize the Bengali works with that section 
of the Muslim society who did not know the Bengali characters 
and were otherwise attached to Arabic script because of a 
consciousness of their foreign origin, and partly to overcome the 
misgivings about writing religious works in Bengali. But whether 
written in Bengali or Arabic characters, almost all the works by 
Muslim pocts have Arabic or Persian titles so much so that it is 
difficult to recognize, by looking at titles alone, whether these are 
works in Bengali. Even the pagination of those that are written in 
Bengali characters is from right to left, as in Arabic and Persian 
works. 

Equally noteworthy is the enrichment of Bengali language by 
the introduction of Arabic and Persian words into it. The use of 
such words appear for the first time in the works of Hindu 
writers', if only because they were the first to undertake literary 
compositions in Bengali. In course of time, however, Muslims 
naturally welcomed and used such words in ever-increasing 
numbers. Neither with the Hindu, nor with the Muslim writers, 
however, was the use of Arabic and Persian words in any way 
unnatural. On the contrary it reflected the existence of a popular 
language which had come into being through centuries of Muslim 
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rule and the use of Arabic and Persian on official and non-official 
levels. For in those days poctical works were composed to be 
recited and understood by the people, and no writer would have 
unnecessarily burdened his compositions by unnatural semantic 
novelty involving the risk of their being not understood and 
therefore not accepted by the generality of their readers or 
listeners.In subsequent times, specially in the nineteenth cnetury, 
there was a good deal of purposeful and often unnatural 
elimination of such loan-words. Even then, according to some 
recent estimates, there are still some three thousand Arabic and 
Persian words current in the Bengali language’. 

Finally, though the Muslims adopted and cultivated the 
Bengali language, and though both Hindu and Muslim writers 
followed the same verse-forms and drew upon the same treasury 
of words and phrases, the literary efforts of the two ran on quite 
two different channels, each having a distinct and rather divergent 
spirit and purpose. As already indicated, Hindu writers drew their 
inspiration from their religious sources and dealt with themes 
related directly to their gods and goddesses. Muslims, on the 
other hand, drew their inspiration and themes from Arabic and 
Persian sources, and from Islamic history and traditions. In fact 
their literary efforts were generally aimed at counteracting the 
influence of the Hindu literary productions on the Muslim 
population and to instruct the latter in the principles and teachings 
of Islam. Indeed many of the writers justified and solaced 
themselves for writing in Bengali because by so doing they were 
serving the latter and an overriding purpose. Even the introduc- 
tion of such romantic themes as those of YdsufJolekha and 
Laila-Majnu from Perso-Arabian sources and the humanization of 
such north-Indian themes as the story of Vidya-Sundara, was 
intended as a counterpoise to the Hindu religio-romantic themes 
around gods and goddesses. Also the stories, often imaginary, of 
the heroic deeds of such historical figures as ‘Ali, Hamza and 
Hanifa were clearly in the nature of Muslim answers to the 

* S.K. Chatterji, The Origin and Development of Bengali Language, 1.. Caleutta, 1962, 206; 
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military exploits of Hindu mythological heroes. Often the 
Muslim poets did not hesitate to draw a comparison between their 
heroes and those of the Hindu mythology. “If Bhim (a Hindu 
Mythological hero) had been in that fight, he would have fled 
from the field in all haste”, writes Zain al-Din while describing a 
military feat of ‘Ali; “and even if Avimanyu (another Hindu 
mythological hero) was there, he would have betaken himself into 
the forests... Whether of Rama or of the Pindavas, no one has 
ever heard of such a duel”!, 


+ Quoted in S.A. Bhuiyan, op.cit., 86. The passages run as follows: 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
TARTS 


Along with learning and literature cultivation of various arts 
formed an important part of the Muslims’ cultural life. There are 
numerous references in contemporary Bengali literature to their 
patronage of and interest in such recreational arts as music and 
dance. We do not have, however, further details about these acti- 
vities. From what we know about the Muslim contribution to the 
development of north Indian music! it may be said that not only a 
number of new tunes and rules derived from Perso-Arabian tradi- 
tions but also some new musical instruments like shah-nai, sitar 
and tabla were introduced in Bengal during the Muslim period. A 
legacy of that time appears to be the bhatiali song which is still to- 
day a speciality of south-eastern Bengal. Like the folk music of the 
desert the bhatiali is so tuned as to carry the singer's and listener's 
mind along with the ebb of the rivers (bhati) far beyond into the 
expansive nature. A variety of this music is the murshidi (from 
murshid, meaning religious guide) which was definitely inspired 
by the influence of siifism on the popular mind. The content of 
the murshidi song is devotional and spiritual, often expressed in 
allegories and similies based on the facts of day-to-day life. 
Another legacy is the jari song which is essentially a debate in ex- 
tempore and continuous musical versification relating to aspects 
of Islamic history and traditions between two artists called bayatis 
(from bayt, meaning verse or couplet). The bayatt is assisted by a 
number of companions who repeat at intervals the main tune and 
couplet, a device intended as much to add colour and variety to 
the music as to afford breathing and thinking time for the bayati. 

The most concrete examples of the artistic activities of the 
time are, however, embodied in bricks and stones and are con- 
nected mainly with the architectural activities. Broadly, three dis- 
tinct arts were worked out in burnt clay and on stone. These were 
the terra-cotta art, the art of stone-carving and cutting, and cal- 
ligraphy. Various designs of natural scenes and geometrical pat- 
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terns in brunt clay were used to decorate the walls and mihrabs of 
mosques and other buildings. For the same purpose designs were 
carved on stone. The art of stone-cutting is specially noticeable in 
the construction of pillars and door-frames. Some good examples 
of both the terracotta art and the art of stone-carving are still pre- 
served in the existing architectural monuments (see Pls. XLX and 
XXIX ).Calligraphy occupies, however,a unique position not only 
because it is one of the most precious traditions of Islami¢ art but 
also because in Bengal it represents a combination of two arts, 
those of writing and stone-carving, for there the existing exam- 
ples of calligraphy are confined almost exclusively to inscriptions 
carved on stone and to decorative religious texts inscribed on 
walls of mosques. It is obvious that while the style and texts of the 
writings were prepared by calligraphists, these were worked out 
on stone by another group of stone-carvers. And in so far as all 
these three arts are connected with the construction and decora- 
tion of mosques it may be observed that they were not only the 
religious and intellectual centres of the Muslim society but also the 
focal points of their artistic activities, 

The need for transcribing the Qur'an for general use and the 
restrictions on representation of animal forms through sculpture 
or painting were some of the main reasons that led Muslims to 
apply their skill and energy in developing the art of writing Arabic 
with a sort of religious devotion and enthusiasm. In this context it 
has been very aptly said: “The word of God together with the 
hand of man combined to create perhaps the greatest examples of 
calligraphy in the history of mankind. The explosive artistic ener- 
gy created by this new partnership flowed throughout the world 
or Islam.”! Indeed there are more styles of writing Arabic than 
of any other language. However,three main stages in the develop- 
ment of Islamic calligraphy may be briefly indicated. The earliest 
form of writing is known as Kafic (from Kiifa, the earliest Mus- 
lim town founded in 17 H./683 A.C.) which was a more or less 
square and angular script. With the progress of time and increase 
in the volume of writing the angular forms were rounded to facili- 
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tate the flow of writing. The transformation took place mainly at 
the hand of Ibn Muqlah (d. 328/939) and Ibn al-Bawwab. This 
new style came to be known as Naskhi and was fully developed in 
the 6th and 7th century of Islam with various decorative forms 
and designs. A particular style of Naskhi script was evolved in 
north Atrica and Spain known as Maghribi; while under the Otto- 
man Turks the highly decorative forms as the Diwani and the 
Tughra were developed. The Tughra writing pays more attention 
to beauty and decoration than to legibility, accommodating the text 
within a limited space artistically extending or twisting the letters 
or words and arranging them not always in strict sequence. The 
difficulty in decipherment is however largely mitigated by the fact 
that such writings are mostly limited to the reproduction of well- 
known texts. from the Qur'an and the hadith, In the seventh cen- 
tury Hijri (I3th century A.C.) the Ta'lig (suspension) script was 
developed in Iran. It is so called because of the tendency of each 
word to drop down from its previous one. Towards the end of the 
same century a combination of this form with the Naskhi, called 
Nasta'liq, was ettected by a famous Persian calligrapher, Mir ‘Ali 
of Tabriz, The Nasta‘liq script is distinguished by the tendency to 
slope downwards from right to left and also by long flourishes or 
curves of final letters. 


By the time the Muslims first established themselves in Ben- 
al the Nasta‘liq form of writing had not been fully developed 
For this reason as well as because the first Muslim settlers were of 
Turkish origin, the earliest styles adopted in Bengal were the Nas- 
khi and Tughra. Nasta‘liq form appeared later on, mainly in the 
Mughal period, when Persian influence was at its highest. Within 
the framework of the Naskhi and Tughra styles, however. the 
Bengal calligraphers developed certain local characteristics. It has 
been very correctly pointed out by one scholar that while the con 
temporary script of Delhi was “bold and vigorous”, as seen in the 
“Alal Darwaza inscriptions, the Bengal script was form the be- 
ginning“highly stylish and ornamental"characterized by" de scy 
of form and subtlety of arrangement 


These features are notice- 
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able in the earliest extant epigraphic record of the Bengal rulers, 
the Bari Dargah inscription (Bihar) of ‘Izz al-Din Tughral Tughan 
Khan dated 640 H. (P1.XII). In this inscription the letters are set 
within a beautiful foliage design, and integrating with that design 
the ends of some letters are also foliated while the tops of some 
vertical ones are ligated. This style of joining or flourishing the 
ends of letters may be scen also in the Gangarampur inscription of 
Jalal al-Din Mas‘id Jani, executed seven years afterwards, in 647 
H. Two other early and beautiful examples of rughra writing are 
Shams al-Din Firiz Shah's inscriptions of 709 and 713 H., found 
respectively at Bihar and Tribeni, Hugli. The style of the latter 
record seems to have been copied also in the only hitherto 
discovered inscription of Shams al-Din Ilyas Shih found at 
Baniapukur, Calcutta 


In the above mentioned Tribeni inscription of Shams al-Din 
Firtiz Shah as well as in Ilyas Shah’s Baniapukur inscription may 
be noticed the beginning of another special feature, namely, 
arranging the shafts of vertical letters rather prominently so as to 
produce the impression of a row in a Muslim prayer congregation 
or ofa marching army, while the main parts of the letters are set at 
the base forming loops and ringlets. Two notable examples of this 
style are Nasir al-Din Mahmad’s Pandua inscription of 863 H 
and Barbak Shah's Deotala inscription of 868 H. Both of them are 
evidently the product oi the same hand (PI. XII). The next 
important development is the setting of curved letters. or 
combination of letters like @ 63 6S 65 6 ete. across the 
shafts producing an altogether new design variously called the 
“Bow and arrow” or the “Boat and oar” design. Examples of this 
style are Nasir al-Din Mahmad Shah’s Bhagalpur inscription of 
860 H. and the Hatkhola (Sylhet) inscription of Rukn al-Din 
Barbak Shah, dated 868 H. These two inscriptions also appear to 
be the work of the same hand. The high water-mark of 
this style was reached in the times of Shams al-Din Yasuf Shih 
(879-886/1474-1481) and Shams al-Din Muzattar Shah (896-899/ 
1490-1493). The Sultanganj (Rajshahi- district) and Darasbari 
inscription of the former ruler dated respectively 878 and 884 H. 
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(PL.XIV) and the Hadrat Pandua inscription of the latter ruler, 
dated 898 H. ( PILXV ) are perhaps some of the best examples of 
this design. The same style and standard is maintained, if not 
improved, in ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's Margram (Murshidabad) 
inscription of 904 H. (PI.). His Rajshahi inscription of the same 
year and his Kantaduar inscription, though repeating the same 
style, are apparently the work aof a different and weaker hand 
(P1.). The same weakness is visible in Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah's 
Navagram (Pabna) inscription of 832 H. Two other notable 
examples of rughrawriting are Jalal al-Din Fath Shah’s Gunamant 
Mosque inscription of 889/1484 and that at the Chatmohar 
(Pabna) mosque constructed by Ma’sam Khan Kabuli in 999 H. 

The Nasta‘liq style was introduced, as already indicated, 
during the Mughal period It may be seen in Shah Jahin’s 
inscription of 1067 H. found at Hajo in Assam, and Shaista Khan's 
inscription at Chittagong, dated 1078 H. The tughra style 
was not however altogether abandoned. The Bara Katra inscrip- 
tion of the time of Prince Shuja* (P].XVI) and that at Pari Bibi’s 
tomb are two good examples of this style during the Mughal 
period. 

It may be noted that the continuity of standard and style de- 
pended on the ability and skill of individual artists. The variations 
in style and standard in the inscriptions of the same ruler show 
clearly that they were the productions of different and not uni- 
formly skilled artists.It may be assumed that the more skilled ones 
were from among the immigrant Muslims, though such gener- 
alization may not apply in all cases, some non-Muslim writers at 
the Mughal court being equally or even more adept in Persian 
penmanship. We do not have the names of Bengal artists, except 
that of Ghiyath, the writer of Sikandar Shah’s Deokot inscription 
of 765, who describes himself Zarin-dase (Golden-handed), most 
probably an official title which he felt himself justified in mention- 
ing in the record. The art of calligraphy largely occupied the place 
of painting, though its existence as a dinstinct art cannot be ruled 
out. At least during the Mughal period it received due patronage 
from the rulers and the nobility. We have some portraits of the 
Murshidabad Nawwabs painted by artists obviously under their 
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patronage. (Pls. II-X ). 
I ARCHITECTURE 


A fuller picture is obtainable about the architectural activities 
of the time if only because a number of monuments are still in a 
good state of preservation, Before discussing these activities, 
however, some general characteristics. of Muslim Bengal 
architecture as a whole may be noted. Architectural activities in 
any country are generally governed by four basic factors—ideals 
and traditions of the people, purpose and functional requirement 
of the buildings to be erected, soil and climate of the country, and 
the available human skill and building materials. These factors 
often influence one another, and the one or the other is adjusted in 
accordance with the circumstances of the case. Muslim architectu- 
ral activities in Bengal show clearly the interaction of these basic 
factors. As in the field of education and literature, so in the 
domain of architecture, Muslims had already a well-established 
tradition with them when they settled themselves in Bengal. The 
distinctive features of this architectural tradition were the arch, the 
dome, the minaret and the mihrab, all carried to a high degree of 
perfection in the construction of mosques and other buildings. 
These features were common throughout the Islamic world and 
were likewise adopted in Bengal. Also, the architectural styles 
developed at Delhi at the time had its influence in Bengal, 
specially when it came under the latter's authority. The purpose 
and requirements were also more or less similar, For administra- 
tive, military, religious and social purposes the Muslims in Bengal 
had likewise to erect palaces and forts, mosques and minarets, 
towers and tombs, as well as roads, bridges and ordinary dwelling 
houses. In all these structures they naturally followed the patterns 
and styles already set for the different types of buildings. 
Nonetheless the country and the climate had to be taken into 
consideration and this necessarily led to some adjustments of 
known styles to local conditions. Thus, for instance, the soft and 
deltaic soil of the land suggested before long the need for using 
massive foundations and unusually thick walls even for such 
non-military structures as mosques and ordinay buildings to 
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achieve durability for them. Again. the narrow and rather 
disproportionately small doors for many a building seem to have 
been intended for keeping out the waters of heavy monsoon rains 
which last in the land for almost half of the year. The same reason 
seems to have led to the abandonment, after some initial 
experiments, of open enclosed forecourts for mosques which, 
unlike those in other countries, came to be made mostly of only a 
well-roofed and compact prayer chamber. Local tastes and types 


of houses also had their influence felt. The ordinary dwelling 
house in Bengal, made of bamboo and similar w ooden materials, 
have usually the dochala (two-sided inverted V shaped) and 
chauchali (four-sided) roots with curved eves. These shapes 
appear to have early caught the fascination of the Muslims so thar 
many of the buildings erected by them, especially in the 


pre-Mughal period, have curved parapets and cornices, and even 
the dochala and chauchala type of roofs made of bricks and 
mortar.! Certain limitations were also imposed by the available 
building materials. The only readily available material was the 
alluvial clay which was used for making burnt bricks with the 
help of the easily available wood in the country, The buildings 
erected by the Muslims were therefore built mostly of bricks. The 
only available stone was the black basalt of the Rajmahal hills; but 
this could not be sufficient for the purpose. Hence stone is found 
used only in erecting pillars for the support of arches and domes in 


walls in a few 
important buildings. In the initial period stone materials from 
abandoned or ruined pre-Muslim structures were re-used,and if 
these contained any images or representation of natural forms, 
these were invariably covered or turned inward of the walls, But 
in using these materials the Muslims applied a different technique 


some cases, and as an outer facing for the bricl 


In pre-Muslim Bengal the construction of true arch was not 
known, and the balance and strength of a structure depended 
upon the weight of the bricks and stones placed flat on one 
another. This method was supserseded by the Muslims who 
introduced true arches and also used lime as mortar. This enabled 


The origin of the curved cormice has been traced tw the bamboo hut by many a scholar, Sev 


for instance Perey Brown, fidian Architecture (The Ilanuc Period! 8. 38-39, Plate xxiv 
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them to reduce the size of bricks. Lime was used also as plaster 
initially on the roof, the dome and the parapet and, subsequently 
in the Mughal period, on walls as well to make them water-tight. 

Many of the architectural monuments of the time have been 
ruined partly by the ravages of time and neglect, and partly 
because of wilful spoliation.' Even the dates of many of those that 
exist in a fair state of preservation are not definitely known. Stull 
it is possible to trace the evolution of certain styles and features 
from a study of the existing monuments, Broadly these may be 
divided into two categories, the pre-Mughal and the Mughal 
buildings. The main distinguishing features of the buildings of the 
two periods are as follows: (i) Most of the pre-Mughal buildings, 
except the very few early ones, have the curvature of the parapet 
and the cornice; but this was not adopted in the buildings of the 
Mughal period in which the parapet and cornice are horizontal 
and straight. (ii) The arch in the pre-Mughal buildings is 
two-centred and pointed, emanating from heavy piers or pillars; 
whereas in the Mughal buildings it is four-centred. (iii) The dome 
in the buildings of the pre-Mughal period is usually semi-circular 
and without any shoulder drum so that it lacks height and 
grandeur. It also rests on pillars which divide the interior of the 
building (mostly mosque) into aisles and bays, Consequently the 
number of domes equal the number of aisles into bays, or rather 
the number of front-doors into side-doors. The domes in the 
Mughal buildings, on the other hand, stand on shoulders and 
hence they attain height and beauty. They also rest not on pillars 
but on transverse arches. Consequently the mosques of the 
Mughal period are not of the multi-domed type of the previous 
period, but are mostly cither three-domed or single-domed. (iv) 
Finally, the walls of the pre-Mughal buildings are not plastered, 
but are decorated generally with terracotta designs. The Mughal 
buildings, on the other hand, are plastered and the decorations are 
also generally made of plaster work. 


' Early in the British period 4 few zamindars in the neighbourhood of Gaud and Lakhnawati 
had obtained a sort of exclusive right of “dismantling the venerable remains” of those two cities and 
“conveying from thence a particular species of enamelled bricks, surpassing im composition the 
initiative skill of the present race of native inhabitants” Blochmann in [-A.S.B., 1874, 303. 
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The buildings of the pre-Mughal period may be divided 
again into three main phases, following in general the political 
divisions, namely, (i) the earliest buildings represented mainly by 
the remains in the Hugli district, (ii) the buildings of the early 
Ilyas Shahi period till the construction of the Eklakhi mausoleum 
in 1430, and (iii) those of the later Ilyas Shahi period of which the 
style continued through the Husain Shahi and Afghan periods till 
the appearance of the Mughals. The most important specimens of, 
these periods together with their main architectural features are 
briefly noted below. 
ih THE EARLY BUILDINGS 


‘The earliest extant architectural remains are found not at the 
capital cities of Gaud and Pandua but at the Tribeni-Pandua region 
of the Hugli district. Tribeni lies at the diverging point of the 
three rivers, the Sarasvati, the Bhagirathi (popularly called the 
Ganga) and the Jumna. Here lies the tomb of the famous west 
Bengal governor Zafar Khan Ghazi and a rather large mosque 
built by him in 698/1298,! The remains consist of two enclosures 
built of large stones, one lying along the river bank and 
the other joining the west wall of the first. This second enclosure 
contains Zafar Khin’s tomb. Into the wall of the eastern 
enclousure is fixed at a height of about 6 feet from the ground a 
piece of iron, said to be Zafar Khan's battle-axe. The mosque 
stands about 30 feet to the west of the second enclosure. Both the 
tomb and the mosque contain materials taken from pre-Muslim 
structures. The tomb consists of two square rooms, the west one 
containing Zafar Khan's grave, The mosque measures externally 
76'9" by 34’7". It has five front-doors, and two each on the 
northern and southern sides. The front doorsare formed by four 
huge hexagonal piers supporting the five pointed arches of the 
doorways. Corresponding to these five doors the western wall has 
five equal mirrabs. The interior is divided into two. aisles 
and five bays by a row of stone pillars, thus producing 10 spaces in 
all for the ten domes above them in two rows of five cach, resting 


* See the inscription in J.A.S.B.. 1870, 2454 


7: ELM. WAT-I9IS, 13-15, PL IL The tomb 
inscription is dated 713/1313, ibid, 33-34, Pl 
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on the successive arches springing from the pillars and the 
corbelled pendentives at the corners. Seven of the ten domes, the 
front five and two of the back row, are in tact. The basalt stone 
pillars supporting the arches are short and therefore appear 
unusually thick, an outcome supposed to be due at least partially 
to the paucity of stones.! The same reason is adduced for the use 
of burnt bricks for building the core of the walls and the whole of 
the domes, with lime used as mortar. The walls have stone 
coverings. And although the general plan of the structure is 
Islamic, many of the details are “broadly Hinduistic”, because of 
the dependence of the early Muslim settlers “almost entirely on 
Hindu artisans.” The carvings on the pillars, on the front wall and 
round the mihrabs are “more or less copies of Hindu ornamenta- 
tions.” The influence of the climate might be discerned from the 
absence of any open court or minaret from this earliest existing 
mosque in Bengal. On the whole Zafar Khan's mosque provides 
the earliest example of certain features which appear in Muslim 
Bengal architecture. These are (a) the brick-and-stone style of 
construction in which stone is used as an outer cover for the brick 
core of the walls; (b) the use of lime as mortar; (c) the number of 
mihrabs in the western wall corresponding to the number of 
doorways in the eastern wall; (d) the interior divided by rows of 
pillars into as many aisles as there are side doorways and into as 
many bays as there are front doors; (e) the squares formed by the 
rows of pillars being each covered by a hemishperical dome so 
that the number of domes equals the number of bays into aisles; 
and (f) the abandonment of open court and minaret. 

Coming close to Zafar Khan's mosque in point of time as 
well as style are a group of buildings at Chhota Pandua, also in the 
Hugli district, a few miles to the north-west of Tribeni. There 
were formerly fortifications at the place, traces of which could be 
seen as late as 1870.7 The most important structures there are a 
tower, a long and big mosque, the tomb of Shah Safi al-Din and 
another small mosque near it. There are also two old tanks, one to 
the south of the tomb, and the other to the north of Pandua itself. 


' MLM. Chakravarti in J.A.S.B., 1910, 25. 
2 P.AS.B., 1870, 121 
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The exact date of construction of the tower is not on record, but 
its shape and size “mark it out as a victory tower, and as such it 
must have been one of the earliest buildings erected at Chhora 
Pandua.”' In its general rounded plan it resembles the Qurb Mi 
near Delhi, but it is much smaller in size and also differs from the 
latter in details. The Chhota Pandua minir is constructed of bricks 
and is about 125 feet in height. It is divided into five unequal 
sections or storeys, each lessening in diameter from the one below 
The first and second storeys are each 25 feet, the third thirty 
feet and the fourth 18 fect in height. The diameter at the basement 
is 60 fect, and that at the top is 12 feet. The minar has a beautiful 
entrance at the foot, leading to an internal circular staircase going 
up to the top. At the base of cach storey is a door giving access to a 
narrow gallery around the minar formed partly by projecting the 
cornice and partly by narrowing the base of the succeeding storey. 
The outer faces of the walls of the middle three storeys have 
rounded flutes. The plaster on the walls as well as the top finial 
might be later additions.’ 

The big mosque lies about 175 feet to the west of the minar 
and is popularly known as the Bari Masjid (Great Mosque). It has 
no inscription on it. Hence the exact date of its construction is not 
known; but it has been supposed to belong to the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century.’ It follows closely, however, the plan and 
style of Zafar Khan's mosque at Tribeni on a larger scale. The 
Chhota Pandua mosque measures externally 231 fect by 42 
feet with 21 front doors and correspondingly 21 mihrabs in the 
west wall. There are three doors on cach of the northern and 
southern sides. Accordingly the interior is divided into three aisles 
and 21 bays by two rows of 21 pillars cach, thus producing 63 
spaces for the 63 hemispherical domes above them, resting on a 
succession of transverse arches springing from the pillars, the 
corners being rounded by pendentives. The walls, the arches and 
the domes are of bricks; the pillars are of basalt stone, each six feet 
high but varying in shape and size—some octagonal, others 


© AH. Dani, Muslim Architecture in Bengal, Dacca, 1961, 46 
> bud 


MLM, Chakravarti in JA.S.B., 1910, 24 
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square at the base and octagonal above. About half of the total of 
42 pillars are carved with garlands and bell motifs, the rest 
uncarved. The space between the doors is the same as the 
thickness of the wall, which is 5'3", The stone pillars forming the 
frame of the mihrabs as well as their walls are carved with chain, 
bell and floral motifs, as in Zafar Khan's mosque at Tribeni. 
Two additional features of the Pandua mosque are the canopied 
pulpit on a raised platform to the left (north) of the central mihra 
and a high masonary platform with a small room on it, in the 
north-west corner of the mosque. The platform has been 
variously described as either the chillakhana (retiring room) of 
Shaikh Safi al-Din, whose tomb lies nearby, or a ladies’ gallery. 
Most probably it was used for educational purposes, as an 
academy or madrasa. The canopied pulpit was obviously used for 
the imam’s Friday sermon. It has a flight of steps made of carved 
stones, and the canopy is rested on four pillars with three arches 
and openings on three sides, front (cast), north and south, Most of 
the southern part of the mosque is in ruins. Shah Safi al-Din’s 
tomb and its adjacent small mosque, lying a little to the west of 


the big mosque, are later constructions, the mosque being actually 
built in 882/147. 


IV. BUILDINGS OF THE EARLY ILYAS SHAHT PERIOD 


Zafar Khan's mosque and tomb at Tribeni and the tower and 
mosque at Chhota Pandua are the only monuments belonging to 
the early period. In the Ilyas Shahi period which followed. an 
attempt was made to build a grand mosque on the traditional 
style; but soon this style was abandoned and a special style, 
showing somi local features was developed in course of time, 
“Among such peculiarities may be mentioned curved battlements, 
four corner towers octagonal and rising just above the battlement, 
many low domes without any base of cylindrical drum, height 
low in comparison with length, and in consequence openings 
generally insignificant, a profusion of brick carvings and in several 


instances of fine glazed tiles.”? 


' See inti, p.899. 
FASE, 1910, 25, 
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The oldest and the most imposing of the early Ilyas Shahi 
architectural monuments is the Adina mosque at Hadrat Pandua 
built by Sultan Sikandar Shah in 76/1375! (Pls.X VII-X VIIL).As Sir 
John Marshall points out, it is the “most ambitious structure of 
the kind ever essayed in eastern India.”* It is designed on the great 
Al-Walid’s mosque at Damascus, with which it also compares in 
size, being externally 507} fect by 2854 feet, having also an 
enclosed open court and four engaged corner towers, though they 
do not go much beyond the parapet wall. The main difference 
with the Damascas prototype is the absence of the ablution pond 
in the courtyard of the Pandua mosque and in the style of its 
covering the central nave and side aisles respectively by an 
alongated barrel vault and multiple domes, instead of a dome and 
garbled roof respectively, as in the Damascus mosque. There is 
also no grand gateway in the centre of the eastern side of the 
Adina mosque which much retards its architectural beauty. The 
open courtyard measures 400 feet by 150 feet,’ to the west of 
which is the main hall or prayer chamber proper. It is divided into 
five aisles by four rows of pillars, which are again divided into a 
northern and southern wing by a central nave occupying the space 
of three bays and demarcated by four thicker pillars each on both 
the sides in line with the other pillars. Besides these pillars there 
are 17 pillars in cach of the four rows in both the wings. Each 
wing has therefore 18 bays, with 18 doors opening to and from 
the courtyard (and its side aisles) and correspondingly 18 mihrabs 
in the western wall, except that in the northern wing the first 
mihrab from the nave is cut into a door. The nave measures 
roughly 64 feet by 33 feet and was covered, as already pointed 
out, by a barrel vault. It is approached from the courtyard by a 


* See the inscription in S. Ahmad, Inscriptions, 35-38. Ahmad, following Blochmann and 
others, reads the date a 6 Rajab, 770; but the photograph of the inscription produced by him 
(Fig. 14, plate III) shows the word six ( Se ) after Rajab. Hence, as Dr. Dani points out, the 
correct reading should be 776 H. (Dani, op.cit.. 35, n.5)-See also supra, p.139. 

2 CHL, IM, 602 

> According to Dr. Dani, op.cit., 60. Percy Brown gives the measurement as 414) feet by 130 
feet (op.cit., 37) while both M. Chakravarty (op.cit., 30) and S.K. Saraswati (J.LS.0.4., 1941, 
16) state it to be 397 feet by 159 feet. The figures written by Dani in his plan (fig, 3, p. 59) 18 
obviously mistaken, as it shows the size of the courtyard as 5074 feet by 2854 feet, which is in fact 
the external dimension, 
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gigantic central archway, 33 feet in span and more than 60 feet in 
height, flanked on either side by a line of 18 arches of 8 feet span 
cach (3 on each side being taken up by aisles on the northern and 
southern sides of the courtyard. There is a bigger central mihrab 
in the west wall of the nave, flanked on the southern side by a 
subsidiary mihrab and on the north by a canopied pulpit on a 
raised platform. In fact the central and the subsidiary mihrabs, 
together with the pulpit take up the spaces of three ordinary 
mihrabs and balance the central nave with the side wings. In the 
northern wing, touching the western wall and occupying the 
space of three aisles and six bays (from the fourth to the ninth) is a 
platform in the shape of an inner second storey, which is 
commonly known as Padshah-ka-Takht, or a ladies gallery. 
There are openings from the latter through the western wall, most 
probably meant for private access. The ordinary pillars are 10) feet 
high and 18 inches in diameter, except those supporting the 
Padshah-ka-Takhe which are octagonal and thicker, being 34 feet 
in diameter. The courtyard is enclosed by cloisters, 3 aisles deep 
on each of the northern,eastern and southern sides. Around the 
courtyard is a continuous facade of arches, as in the Damascus 
mosque, numbering in all 88, and surrounded by a horizontal 
parapet, 22 feet from the ground, above which are seen the domes 
over each bay numbering in all about 390, besides the barrel vault 
over the central nave. The vault and most of the small domes have 
fallen, and scores of its some 260 pillars have disappeared, most 
probably because of wilful ransacking in subsequent times. 
Adjoining the back of the western wall of the northern wing is a 
square chamber, 42 feet on each side of the interior, which is 
divided into three aisles and three bays by two rows of two pillars 
cach, thus producing nine square spaces above which stood nine 
domes, resting on arches springing from the pillars. It is said that 
the chamber contains the grave of Sikandar Shah, the builder of 
the mosque.! 

The screen of arches in the courtyard of the Adina mosque is 
the first of its kind in Bengal and makes, as Dr. Dani points out, 


* Memonrs, 138-139. 
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“a fundamental advance over the clumsy arches springing directly 
from the pillars, as seen in the mosque of Zafar Khan Ghazi... 
Here no pillars have been used in the front row, but instead we 
have wide piers forming an inseparable clement of the long front 
wall. It is from these piers that the front row [of] arches spring, 
thus giving rise to a system of arched facade in Bengal, as opposed 
to pillar-and-arch construction in the previous period.”"! The chief 
defect of the whole construction, as indicated already, is the 
absence of any grand gateway in the middle of the eastern front to 
balance the archway of the central nave. Instead there are only 
three small entrances in the south-eastern corner, and a small one 
in the middle of the eastern wall, The main appeal of the Adina 
mosque is. however, its grandness. It is said that Sikandar Shah's 
purpose in building this grand mosque was to accommodate the 
entire population of Pandua in one congregation in the mosque.? 
“To the spectator standing within the expansive quadrangular 
courtyard of the Adina Masjid, surrounded by its seemingly 
endless array of archways many of them fallen,” writes Percy 
Brown, “the conception as a whole presents the appearance of the 
forum of some ancient classical city rather than a self-contained 
Muslim house of prayer, with the high vaulted sanctuary on the 
western side simulating an imperial approach in the form of a 
majestic triumphal archway.”* Nevertheless the detailed decora- 
tion of the different parts of the mosque, the stone carvings and 
terracotta ornamentation on the pillars, wall and mihrabs, are 
considered to be masterpieces of art (PI. XIX). “Considered 
by themselves the several parts and the details are admirable 
enough: arched aisles, for instance are dignified: the vaulted liwan 
is well proportioned and pl 
piece of carving as c 


asing and the mihrab is as exquisite a 
n be found in India."* And although no 
subsequent mosque appears to have been constructed on such a 
traditional and grand design with an open enclosed courtyard, 
probably because of climatic considerations, the Adina mosque 


Dam, open. Oe61 
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introduced some new features, such as the corner towers, the 
central nave dividing thehall intoa northernanda southern wing, 
terracotta decorations and an improved type of arch construction, 
which were adopted in subsequent buildings. 

‘The earliest architectural monument showing the influence of 
at least the decorative features of the Adina mosque is the tomb of 
Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah (792-813/1390-1410) at Sunargaon, 
Dacca district (Pls.XX- XXI). It is also the earliest existing 
Muslim architectural monument in Bangladesh. Ir stands on the 
bank of a dried up tank, formerly known’ as the Magh Dighi. It is 
a carved stone structure, much in ruins. Writing in 1874 Dr. James 
Wise stated: “This tomb has fallen to pieces. The iron clamps that 
bound the slabs together have rusted, and the roots of trees have 
undermined the massive stones. This mausoleum formerly 
consisted of a ponderous stone which occupied the centre, 
surrounded by pillars about five feet in height. These stones are 
beautifully carved, and the corners of the slabs and the arabesque 
tracery are as perfect as the day they left the workman's hands. 
The stones are formed of hard, almost black, basalt... What 
increases the surprise of the visitor at seeing this tomb is the 
contrast between the beautifully carved stones strewing the bank 
of filthy hole and the wild luxuriance of the surrounding forest.”! 
The beaded ornamentation on the lower line of the cornice and the 
arched niche in the wall with the hanging lamp motif: 
the same type as are seen in the Adina mosque 


re clearly of 


The next stage of development showing a transition from the 
traditional to a local style, specially the curvature of the parapet, 
is marked by the Eklakhi building, also at Hadrat Pandua (Pl. 
XXII) which contains the graves of Sultan Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad Shah (818-835/1415-1431), his wife and son. The 
name of the building is said to have been due to the cost of its 
construction having been one lakh (100,000) rupees.? It is the 
earliest. single-domed square type of building made almost 
entirely of bricks, except for the door frames, which are of stone, 
and two courses of stone slabs within the wall, one at the ground 


1) Wise, "Notes om Sunargaon, Eastern Bengal”, /LA.S.B., 1874, 8889, 
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level obviously to prevent damp, and the other at the level of the 
door. Hitherto we have only examples of multidomed structures, 
wherein the domes are small, usually from 10 to 12 feet in 
diameter, and resting on a series of pillars and arches which divide 
the interior of the building into aisles and bays. In the Eklakhi 
building an attempt is made for the first time to construct a big 
dome, almost 48 feet in diameter, over an entire building without 
the support of pillars. This consideration obviously lay at the root 
of its ground plan being almost a square, measuring externally 
78'6" by 74'6", and the walls being very thick, 13’6” at the sides, so 
made undoubtedly to enable them to bear the weight of the dome 
and be durable at the same time. For the same purpose of 
constructing the big dome, the interior of the building is 
transformed into an octagon by filling the corners with brickwork 
right from the ground, in order to dispense with pillars and to 
prepare the base for the dome. the upper corners of the octagon 
being rounded by using squinches. It was a rather crude method 
for building a large dome. It left the walls at the corners unusually 
thick, which is sought to be relieved by constructing a cell inside 
the wall at cach corner. There are four openings on four sides of 
the building. The semicircular dome rests directly on the octagon 
of the interior, there being no drum as its basement, so that it 
looks low and stunted. Besides the big dome another new feature 
of the building is the gentle curve of the parapet and the cornice, 
which appears for the first time and which has been generally 
attributed to the influence of the Bengal bamboo house style. 
Two other new features are the use of enamelled tiles for 
ornamentation and a decorated string course horizontally through 
the middle of the walls on all sides which simulates “an 
appearance of two stories.” As in the Adina mosque, we have here 
also the four corner towers, but they are now octagonal, one full 
and two halves of the eight facets being integrated into the wall. 
The lower and upper parts of the towers have mouldings with 
decorations of hanging and floral motifs. The ceiling is neatly 
plastered showing traces of painted decorations. The exterior is 
very highly ornamented by vertical off-sets and recesses, already 
seen in the Adina mosque. To the same source may be traced the 
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ornamental panels above the horizontal string course and the 
decorative small niches at the cornice. Thus the Eklakhi building 
is unique in so far as it combines a number of old and new 
features. “But in spite of its pleasing lines and beauty and variety 
of low terracotta ornamentations,” to quote Saraswati, “the 
Eklakhi fails in comparison with similar tomb constructions in the 
west of India... and the semicircular dome, however massive, 
over a square structure leaves the corners bare—a void that 
accentuates the loss of balance and organic unity in the whole 
structure.”! 


V. LATER ILYAS SHAHI PERIOD 
(A) THE ILYAS SHAH BUILDINGS AT GAUD. 


The experience gained so far in building multi-domed and 
single-domed structures, as typified by Zafar Khan's mosque and 
the Adina mosque on the one hand and the Eklakhi building on 
the other, was put to use in the later Ilyas Shahi and Husain Shahi 
periods with marked improvements in different features. The 
most important architectural remains of this period are found in 
the ruined city of Gaud, where the capital was now shifted, with 
notable examples at such outlying places as Sunargion, Khalifaci- 
bad (Bagerhat) and Devikot (Dinajpur). The ruins of the city of 
Gaud extend for about 12 miles from north to south along the 
eastern bank of the river Bhagirathi; but most of the important 
structures, including the citadel and the palace complex, are 
located in the southern part of the city. The city was surrounded 
by carthern ramparts and raised causeways to protect it from 
floods. One of the earliest and most imposing structures is the 
main entrance in the southern wall of the city called the Kotwali 
Darwaza (gate), much of which is now in ruins. It is a lofty 
brick-built archway, 31 feet in height and 16 feet in span, with a 
passage of 17’4", which is the thickness of the structure. On both 
of its inner and outer sides there are tapering semi-circular turrets 
projecting from the walls. The gateway was built most probably 
by Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmid I, the first restored Ilyas Shahi 
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ruler, who had shifted the capital to this place. The same ruler also 
built the citadel and the palace complex, or at least the major part 
of them, The ruins of these two lie about 2 miles to the north of 
the Kotwalf Darwaza, within the city, along the old bank of the 
river. The citadel is nearly a mile in length from north to south, 
the breadth varying from a quarter of a mile in the north to about 
half'a mile in the south. It is formed by a great earthen rampart on 
all sides, about 190 feet thick at the base and more than 30 feet in 
height, and surrounded by a deep ditch about 20 feet wide, except 
on the river side. Within the citadel and occupying its southern 
part lie the ruins of the palace complex enclosed by a massive 
brick wall, 15 feet thick at the base and 8'10" at the top, with a 
height of more than 40 feet, for which reason it is popularly called 
the Baisgazi (22 yards high) wall. The wall now exists only on the 
northern and eastern sides. The palace complex is also badly in 
ruins from which it is only clear that it was divided into three 
parts, each having a tank. The only structure still in tact and 
ascribable to the Ilyas Shahi period is in the north-eastern part. It 
is called the Chika building and is a close copy of the Eklakhi 
building in both size and design. 

Of particular architectural importance is the main entrance 
into the citadel, called the Dakhil or Salami Darwaaza, situated at 
the north-western corner of it. It marks an important improve- 
ment in the art of building arched gateways in Bengal. It 
is a complete and well-balanced building in itself, measuring 113 
fect 2 inches by 73 feet + inches, with four twelve-sided and 
tapering corner turrets, cach five-storey high and crowned by a 
cupola. The facade is about 60 feet high, while the archway on 
each side is 34 feet high, flanked by “a pylon-like buttress” on 
cach side of the frontage. The vaulted passage which runs 
length-wise through the building is 14 feet wide, on both sides of 
which are two guard-halls, each measuring 74 feet and 7} inches 
by 9 feet and 7 inches, and each with four openings to the passage 
and two others on the outer side. According to ‘Abid ‘Ali Khan, 
“the existing building was first constructed with ornamental 
facing-work all round, but the base of the building on the east and 
the west was later covered with earth and connected with [the] 
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adjoining rampart walls.”! The Dakhil Darwaza appears to be the 
height of excellence that the Bengal brick masons were capable of 
achieveing. “In design”, writes percy Brown, “the Dakhil 
Darwiza implies an interesting fusion of the classic and the 
romantic, with traces of the indigenous or rustic. The classic is 
represented by the grand shape and proportions of the portal and 
its arched portico, and the romantic quality may be seen in the 
position and slope of the corner bastions, while the influence of 
the country may be observed in the ingenious surface treatment 
obtained by a system of vertical and upright lines and mouldings 
thus presenting a naively elementary pattern of rectangles.”! 

The road from the Dakhil Darwaza to the palace wall was 
intersected by two other gates, popularly called the Chand 
Darwaza and the Nim Darwaza. The latter stands exactly 
half-way to the palace wall and is probably therefore called Nim 
Darwéaza or the “Half-way Gate.” Why the Chind Darwiza is so 
called is not known. The inscription on the Nim Darwaza states 
that it was constructed in 1466 by Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak 
Shah.? It is built of brick and stones, in “a magnificent style” of 
Muslim architecture, the gateway itself being 48 feet in height, 
while that of the arch 32 feet. 

Outside the citadel but within the city of Gaud there are at 
least 7 monuments which belong to the later Ilyas Shahi period, 
including that of the Abyssinian rule. These comprise one bridge, 
5 mosques and a minar. The bridge exists over a rivulet in the 
southern part of the city, not far from the Korwali Darwaza. 
According to the inscription on it it was constructed in 1457 by 
Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmiid I.* It is a cambered five-span bridge, 
275 feet long and 273 feet broad. The spans rest on five arches built 
on brick piers with triangular cut-waters. Of the five mosques the 
oldest is the one called Chamkati (skin-cutters’) mosque, con- 
structed in $80/1475 during the time of Sultan Yusuf Shah.+ It is 
modelled on the Eklakhi building as well as an improvement on 


© Memorrs, 51 
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it. Like the latter the Chamkati mosque is a single-domed square 
structure measuring internally 23 feet and 8 inches on each side; 
but to this square hall is added in the east a vaulted corridor, 10 
feet wide. Moreover the interior of the mosque is not turned into 
an octagon, but is kept a square by using eight stone pillars placed 
at each angle of the notional octagon. On these pillars rest the 
arches and the squinches which support the dome above. There 
are three doorways in the eastern wall, but only one mihrab in the 
western wall. Corresponding to the three doors in the eastern wall 
the corridor has three openings on the eastern side, and one in 
each of the northern and southern sides. The mosque is built of 
bricks, but some lower courses in the interior show stone facing. 
The battlements are slightly curved and the eastern facade is 
decorated with vertical panels bordered with glazed tiles in 
various patterns and also ornamented with chain and floreate 
motifs. 

The addition of a covered corridor to the east of the main 
prayer hall or mossque proper, as noticed in the Chamkati 
mosque, is evidently a compromise between the climate and the 
traditional enclosed open court, reproduced for the first and last 
time in the Adina mosque. And the next mosque in point of time 
in the series of the five at Gaud, the Darasbari Masjid,! combines 
the eastern verandah not with a square single-domed chamber, 
but with a main hall planned more or less on that of the Adina 
mosque, taking also some features from Zafar Khan’s mosque. 
The Darasbari mosque was built only four years after the 
Chamkati mosque, in 884/1479, also during the reign of Yisuf 
Shah.? It is grievously in ruins, its entire roof having fallen down. 
But even what remains shows clearly the main hall and the 
corridor, the former measuring internally 99 feet 5 inches by 39 
feet 9 inches, and the latter being 10 feet 7 inches broad. There 
were 6 towers at the six corners (four of the main hall, and two of 
the verandah), bases of which still exist. The hall is divided into 
three sections, the central nave (38'9" x 17’9") and two wings 
(37'4" X 38'9"), each of the latter being divided into three aisles 


* See supra, p.173. 
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and three bays by two rows of stone pillars, and therefore each 
wing having been originally covered by nine domes. The roof 
above the nave might have been cither barrel-shaped, as at the 
Adina mosque, or of the Bengali chauchala type, as seen in some 
later structures.’ At the north-west corner of the northern wing 
the stone pillars are massive, suggesting the existence of an 
internal second storey, like that in the Adina mosque, most 
probably for the purpose of the madrasa and the library. There are 
9 highly decorated mihrabs in the western wall, three in cach 
section; but in the eastern wall there are only 7 doorways, the 
middle one opening to the nave being larger than the other. The 
arches rested on massive brick piers, like those in Zafar Khan's 
mosque. The corridor appears to have had 7 domes above it, the 
middle one being different in shape than the three on either side. 
The plan of the main hall, many of the decorative motifs, and 
even the ornamental false tympanums over the mihrabs are taken 
from the Adina mosque; but the Darasbari mosque is better 
proportioned and its terracotta ornamentation is “distributed over 
the various parts of the building so as to enchance their beauty in 
detail.” 

In richness of decoration the Darasbiri mosque is a forerun- 
ner of the Tantipara mosque, the third in the series, which was 
built a year afterwards in 885/1480 by one Mirsad Khin.* It is 
designed however on the earlier multi-domed and oblong type, 
but with better proportions. Externally 91 feet by 434 feet, 
its walls are 6 feet thick and has four octagonal corner towers 
The interior is divided into two aisles and five bays by a row of 
four square pillars which support the arches and  squinches 
holding the 10 domes above. There are five doors in the eastern 
wall and in line with them five mihrabs in the western wall 
Corresponding with the aisles there are also two doors on each of 
the northern and southern sides.All the ten domes and a part of the 
front wall have now fallen down. The cornice and the battlements. 


» “The barrel shape is suggested by ‘Abid "Ali Khan (Memoirs, 77) and S.K. Saraswati (op. cit 
19), The chauchala shape 1s suggested by Dr. Dani (op.cit.. 110). 
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are gently carved, while a line of moulding runs horizontally 
through the middle of the walls connecting the doors. The facade 
is decorated with large scroll-bordered panels containing pointed 
archs with the usual floreate motif hanging from the apex. The 
corner towers are similarly ornamented. “In the matter of 
ornament, indeed, the Tantipara masjid marks the zenith of the 
Bengal school.”! It is “the finest of all buildings now remaining, at 
Gaur.” 

Of the two remaining mosques in the series. at Dhuniachak 
and Khaniadighi respectively, the former is utterly ruined, 
portions only of the north and west walls, with three dilapidated 
mihrabs, now sting. The Khaniadighi mosque is built on the 
model of the Chamkati mosque, having a 28 feet square chamber 
with a single dome resting on eight pillars placed at the angles of 
the notional octagon inside the square, and an eastern corridor 
covered by three hemispherical domes corresponding with three 
doreways on the eastern face. “We have here three rows of 


decoration between the cornice mouldings-- the chain at the lower 
and a series of niches with flowers in the upper two-- the same 
system of decoration as seen for the first time in the Eklikhi 
mausoleum.” 

The seventh monument in the series, the tower, is known as 
the Firiiz Minar, most probably after its builder Saif al-Din Firaz, 
the Abyssinian ruler (892-895/1486-1489), who constructed also a 
mosque, no longer in existence, and a tank.* The minar stands 
beside the tank, on an earthen: mound over which a flight of steps 
lead to the entrance of the west side (PLXXII). At its base the 
tower is about 62 feet in circumference. It is about 84 feet high, 
divided into five storeys, the first three being, 12 sided and equal to 
one another in diameter and each demarcated by ornamental 
bands from the other. The fourth and fifth storeys are marked off 
by a stone chhajja, are circular in shape and are gradually less in 
diameter. An internal spiral staircase from the entrance leads upto 
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the top. At each storey there is a doorway on the west side in line 
with the entrance at the base of the tower. The facets are panelled 
and decorated with hanging motifs. The top was originally “an 
arched room covered by a dome”, but it has been changed into an 
open flat roof by modern restoration. “The idea of this victory 
tower is no doub derived from the Qutb Minar of Delhi”, as Dr. 
Dani observes, “but unlike the latter, the lower three storyes of 
the Bengal minar are 12 sided, and instead of the angular and 
circular flutes of the Qutb minar, here we have the usual 
chain-and-bell motif... Rightly speaking, it is the Bengali version 
of the Qutb minar.”! 
(B) ILYAS SHAH MONUMENTS OUTSIDE GAUD 


Outside Gaud there are a number of architectural monuments 
in the interior districts which belong to this period. Of these the 
buildings situated in Khulna and Barisal districts form a notewor- 
thy group having some peculiar features; the rest in other districts 
follow more or less the same styles as noted above. Of this latter 
the smaller mosque at Chhota Pandua in the Hugli district, near 
Shah Safi al-Din’s tomb, built in 882/1477, and the mosque at 
Mulla Simla in the Serampore subdivision of the same district,? 
represent the square single-domed type with the significant 
improvement that at both these structures no pillar is used to 
support the dome. The same type with the addition of an eastern 
corridor is seen in the Gopalganj mosque in Dinajpur 
district, built on 16 Safar, 8635/1 December, 1460. The oblong 
multi-domed type. in which the interior is divided into aisles and 
bays by rows of pillars, the number of domes equalling the 
number of aisles into bays, and the number of mihrabs in the west 
wall being the same as the number of doors in the east wall, is 
represented by (a) Majlis Sahib’s mosque at Kalna in Burdwan 
district (date of construction not certain)’, (b) the Salik mosque at 


{Dam op cit, 15. 
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* S.K. Saraswati rightly assigns the mosque to this period on the ground that its name appears 
to have been “assoctated with the ‘Great and Liberal Majlis, Majlais-i-Azam’ menouned 1 the 
inscriptions of the Salik mosque at Bashirhat (871 H, 1466-67 A.D.) and the square mosque at 
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Bashirhat in the Twentyfour Parganas district, built in 871/1466- 
67, and (c) Baba Adam’s mosque at Rampal, in Dacca district, 
constructed in 888/1483. One noteworthy feature of the last 
named mosque (PI.XXIV) is that instead of the side openings 
corresponding with the number of aisles (in this case two) there 
are only two deep rectangular niches in each of the northern and 
southern sides. 

The style of the structures in Khulna and Barisal districts was 
much influenced by the personality and taste of “the Great Khan” 
(Khan al-A‘zam) Khan Jahan, the celebrated governor of south 
Bengal! who was responsible for the construction of most of them 
and whose tomb exists at Begerhat. He appears to have a liking 
for the Tughlaq architectural style of Delhi so that the buildings 
erected at his instance show an adaptation of some features of the 
latter with the local style. It might have been that a number of 
Delhi artisans and masons of the Tughlagian tradition had found 
their may into Bengal and had received employment with Khan 
Jahan. The inscription on his tomb records that he died on 26 
Dhu-al-Hijja_ 863/23 October 1459.? The tomb itself is a good 
example of the style of construction he brought into being in 
south Bengal. It is a brick-built single-domed square structure, 
measuring 45 fect each side, with circular corner towers like those 
in the Tughlaq buildings, divided into sections by fine mouldings 
(PLXXV). There is a door on each of the northern, eastern and 
sourhern sides, and the interior is also a square without any 
pillars. Instead of them, stone brackets have been used in the 
corners to support the squinches which hold the hemispherical 
dome above. The battlements and cornice curve gently, but the 
whole facade is plain without any plaster or terracotta decoration. 
“The tomb, in its arch and lintel construction, recalls the Firdzian 
type of Delhi, and in its stark simplicity has again something of 
the bareness that is associated with Tughlaq architecture. The 
other features are typically local.”* 


= Chhota Panduah (882 H, 1477 A.D,), and might have been dated about this period”, (/1.5.0.A., 
1941, 26). 
' See stppra, pp-165-167,707-708. 
2 J.AS.B., 1867, 135. 
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By far the most important architectural monument associated 
with Khin Jahan’s name is the magnificent mosque three miles to 
the south-west of his tomb. Popularly known as the Shat 
Gumbad (Sixty domed) Masjid, it has in fact seventy-seven domes 
(Pls.XXVI-XX VII) tis the largest pre-modern mosque in present 
Bangladesh, measuring 160 feet by 108 feet. In its general plan it 
follows the usual multi-domed oblong type. The interior is 
divided into seven longitudinal aisles and 11 bays by six rows of 
10 pillars cach, most of which are of stone. The central bay is 
wider than the rest, as first seen in the Adina mosque; but instead 
of a single dome or vault over it, the “nave” at the Bagerhat 
mosque has seven Bengal chauchala type of domes over its seven 
sections. The other seventy domes, 35 on each wing, are 
hemispherical. As usual, there are 11 doors in the frontage, the 
central one being wider, and 7 on each of the northern and eastern 
sides. The western wall has 11 mihrabs (the space of one being 
taken for an opening to the west), the central one being larger and 
flanked by a pulpit. There are four circular and tapering corner 
towers, with cupolas on top of them. The two front towers have 
internal spiral staircases leading to an open arched chamber on 
cach of them. The battlements and cornice are carved, with a 
peculiar triangular pediment at the centre of the eastern side. The 
facade is bare and without any decoration. The numberless domes 
supported on arcaded aisles, as Dr. Dani observes, “recalls the 
Khirki and Kalan masjids of Delhi, that were erected during the 
reign of Firiz Shah Tughlaq. The tapering corner circular towers, 
very prominent in the Tughlaq architecture of Delhi, prove 
beyond doubt that the idea of sucha mosque as well as some of its 
features must have been derived ftom the Tughlaq style.”! 

To the same hand and style belongs the nine-domed mosque 
with 6 feet thick walls at Masjidkur in the Satkhira sub-division 
of Khulna district.?Three other mosques, situated respectively at 
Sailkupa in Jessore district, and Qasba and Masjidbari in Barisal 
district, belong to the Khan Jahani style, though they were built 
by different persons. The mosque at Sailkupa (also called 


* De. Dani, op.cit., 146-147 
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Mirzaganj) is six-domed! and that at Qasba is nine-domed. The 
latter is generally believed to have been built early in the sixteenth 
century, but its affinity with Khan Jahan’s style is unmistakable 
The Masjidbari mosque is a single domed square structure with 
massive and undecorated walls. It was built by Khan Mu‘azzam 
Azyal Khan in 870/1465.* 

Vi: ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE HUSAIN SHAHI PERIOD 

No remarkably new style was set during the Husain Shahi 
period, the patterns of building developed during the previous 
periods, specially that of the later Ilyas Shahis, being continued in 
this period also. Three aspects of the building activities of the 
Husain Shahis may however be noted. In the first place, a greater 
number of buildings were erected throughout the country, 
including parts of Assam and Bihar, which undoubtedly reflect 
the prosperity and patronage of the rulers. Secondly, there was a 
greater emphasis on ornamentation, particularly in the use of 
glazed tiles. Thirdly, there was a sort of revival of the use of stone 
as covering of both faces of the brick wall so that we notice in this 
period two types of structures, those built of bricks alone and 
those with stone-facing on the walls. There was also a revival of 
the stone-carving art, though it was not of a high quality and was 
in general an imitation of terracotta designs on stone. As with 
those of the Ilyas Shahi period, the buildings of the Husaini period 
also may be divided into two broad categories in respect of sites, 
those situated in the capital Gaud, and those at other places in the 
interior districts. 

Of the metropolitan Husain Shahi monuments there are at 
least six of which the construction dates are definitely known 
from inscriptions in situ; and two others, the Lattan Masjid and 
the Gunamant Masjid, of which the dates are not definitely known 
but of which the style clearly places them in this period. The 
carliest of this series seems to be the Chhota Sond (small Golden) 
Masjid (PILXX VIII), so called by the people to distinguish it from 
the Bara Sona (Great Golden) mosque built at a subsequent date. 


*JAS.B., 1901, 15-28. 
2°S. Ahmed, Inscriptions, 82-83. 
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The inscription on the Chhota Sona mosque records that it was 
built during ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah’s reign, but the portion 
mentioning the year is broken.! If, however, the Da'tdkandi 
(Tippera) mosque built in 906/1500 is taken to have been designed 
on the Chhota Sona model, as is generally supposed by scholars, 
the latter must have been constructed before that year (1500 A.C.) 
and early in Husain Shah's reign. The Chhota Sond mosque sets 
the pattern of Husain Shahi stone work and ornamentation. It 
received its present name, as Cunningham points out, “from the 
quality of gilding employed in its ornamentation, of which some 
still remains to justify the popular appellation.” The mosque is 
built in the brick-and-stone style, its brick walls having stone- 
facing on both the interior and exterior sides. In its ground plan 
the mosque is of the oblong multi-domed type, being externally 
82 feet by 52 feet. Its interior is divided into three longitudinal 
aisles and five bays by two rows of four pillars each. The middle 
bay is larger, and is covered by three chauchala type domes, while 
the remaining 12 domes, six on cach wing, are hemispherical. 
Corresponding with the five bays there are five front doors, all 
equal in size (including the middle one representing the larger bay 
and unlike those of the Adina and Bagerhat Shit Gumbad 
mosques), while the western wall has five mihribs, the central one 
being larger than the rest. And in line with the three aisles there 
are three doors on each of the northern and southern sides. In the 
north-west corner there is an internal second storcy forming most 
probably a ladies’ gallery with an extra mihrab, An entrance to 
this gallery is provided by an external staircase and platform from 
the northern side of the mosque. There are four octagonal corner 
towers, cach with base and other mouldings dividing it into four 
sections. The back of the western wall has projection of the central 
mihrab with corner turrets. The ornamental triple cornice and the 
parapet show a gentle curve. The facade is richly decorated, the 
designs being carved on stone. Each door is set within a 
rectangular frame containing a multicusped arch. The door frames 
are decorated with scroll work, except the central one which has 
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ornamented and vertical side panels tipped by the inscriptional 
tablet. The facade is further decortated by horizontal mouldings 
carried round the corner towers, carved panels being set along, the 
lines of the mouldings. The facets of the corner towers also have 
similar panel decorations. The frames and interior of the mihrabs 
are similarly carved with floreate and other designs. On the whole 
the decorations of the Chhota Sond mosque represent the best of 
the stone-cutter’s art in the Husain Shahi period ( PI.XX1Xa). 


The other variety of structures built completely of bricks is 
represented by the Gumti gate, erected by Husain Shah in 
918/1512 as an entrance into the citadel from the cast. It is a 
single-domed square building, cach side measuring 42 feet 8 
inches, with four octagonal corner towers. The main arched 
passage through the building is cast to west, and is 5 feet wide 
The doorway is set within a rectangular frame, flanked by fluted 
and highly decorated turrets. The corner towers have all 
disappeared, except the bases, as also much of the ornamenta- 
tions. Yet what remains shows that the structure was beautifully 
decorated with a profusion of glazed tiles, thus offering a striking 
contrast with the robust Dakhil Darwaza of the previous period. 
Another early structure built most probably by Husain Shah is his 
tomb situated within the citadel. It is completely in ruins, the 
greater part of its materials, including the beautifully glazed blue 
and white tiles having been removed “by a Captain Adams, for 
the construction of some public works in Fort William.”! 


Far more imposing and important is the Bara Sona (Great 
Golden) Mosque built at the instance of Nusrat Shah in 932/1526 
(PIXXX). It stands on the western side of a courtyard about 
200 feet square, which has three arched gateways on its north, cast 
and south sides. Each of the gateways was once faced with stone 
and decorated with designs of flowers worked out in galzed tiles 
of different colours. The mosque itself is of the oblong multi- 
domed type with a front corridor, measuring externally 168 feet 
by 76 feet including the corridor. The interior is divided into three 
longitudinal aisles and 11 bays by two rows of 10 pillars 


“HL Beveridge in ASB, 1894, 90, 
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cach. All the bays are equal, as are also all the hemispherical 33 
domes on the main hall and 11 domes on the corridor. The domes 
on the main hall have all collapsed, only those of the corridor are 
still standing. There are six octagonal towers at the six angles (4 of 
the main hall and 2 of the corridor). The entire facade is plain 
except for some mouldings and the cornice which, as well as the 
parapet, are gently curved. As usual, there are 11 openings on the 
cast side of the corridor, to correspond with the 11 doors in the 
cast wall of the main hall and the 11 mihrabs in its west wall. The 
northern and southern sides have cach 4 openings, 3 in the main 
hall and 1 in the corridor. In the simple design and plain outlook 
the Bara Sona Masjid has a grandeur of its own. According to 
Fergusson, it is “the finest memorial now left at Gaur.”! 

The two remaining monuments of known dates are the 
Qadam Rasil building in the eastern part of the citadel area, built 
in 937/1531 by Nusrat Shah,? and the Jhanjhania Mosque built in 
941/1535 by the last Husain Shahi ruler Ghiyath al-Din Mahmud 
Shah.* The former is a brick-built structure with a central square 
room measuring internally 19 feet each side, with 15 feet wide 
corridors on the north, east and south sides and four octagonal 
corner towers. The corridors are vaulted, while the central room 
is covered by a single dome with a lotus finial. The central room 
has a door on each of the northern, eastern and southern sides; and 
the corridor has one door each on the northern and the southern 
side, in line with those of the central room, and three doors in the 
middle of the castern side, resting on short octagonal pillars. The 
battlements and cornice have the usual gentle curve. The eastern 
facade is profusely decorated, especially with terracotta panels at 
the northern and the southern ends. The corner towers are also 
decorated. The building is a peculiar one in that it is neither a 
mosque nor a public hall and its exact purpose is not known. Later 
traditions say that it was built for the preservation of a stone 
containing the foot-prints of the Prophet.* 


Fergusson, op.cit., 257 
JASB Mdmoirs, 61-62 
J.A.S.B., 1872, 339, Memoirs, 93, 
Tid, 63-64; BGI, 145-146. 
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‘The Jhanjhania Mosque is also a brick-built staructure . It is 
of the ustial oblong and multi-domed type, 56 feet long by 42 feet 
wide, with octagonal corner towers. The interior is divided into 
two aisles and three bays by a row of pillars and covered as usual 
by six domes. There are two doors on each of the northern and 
the southern side, and three in the eastern wall, and coorespon- 
dingly three mihrabs in the western wall. The battlements and 
triple cornice are slighty curved. The facade is highly decorated, 
the elevation being divided into four sections by bands of 
horizontal mouldings, and cach of these sections is fitted with 
terracotta panels, as in the Qadam Rasil building. Two novel 
features of the Jhanjhania Mosque are the pinnacles over the 
corner towers and the lotus finials over the domes; but it is 
difficult to say, as Dr. Dani points out, whether they arc original 
or later additions." 


The two structures of uncertain dates but stylistically 
belonging to this period are, as indicated above, the Lattan 
mosque and the Gunamant Mosque The formerisbuilt on almost 
the same plan as the Chamkati mosque, being a single-domed 
square building with a vaulted front corridor, and measuring 
externally, inclusive of the corridor, 72 feet by 51 feet. There 
are three doors on cach of the northern, eastern and 
southern sides of the main hall, matched by three mihrabs in the 
western wall. The verandah has three openings in the east, 
corresponding with the three of the main hall, and one on each of 
the northern and southern sides. The corridor is vaulted by three 
domes, the middle one being of the Bengali chauchala type, and 
the two side ones being hemispherical. The main hall has one 
hemispherical dome above it. There are six towers at six angles of 
the structure, cach tower being divided by decorative mouldings 
into three sections, each of which is ornamented with round 
flutes. The battlements and cornice are gently curved, while the 
back of the western wall has projections of the mihrabs. “The 
whole surface of the masjid, both inside and outside, was once 
covered with glazed tiles in various patterns of four colours, 


"Dani, op-cit.. 135. 
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green, yellow, blue and white, the pattern being formed of 
hexagons, touching at the angles. Nearly the whole of the outer 
glazing has fallen off, but the interior glazing is still in fair 
order...” One new feature of the Lattan mosque is that its dome 
has a low shoulder decorated with blind merlons. 
TheGunamant Mosque is situated near the Mahdipur village. 
about half a mile to the west of the Lattan mosque. It is a 
brick-and-stone construction. It is of the oblong multi-domed 
type, 157 fect by 59 feet “combined with four octagonal corner 


towers, bases of which are now extant. The interior is divided 
into three sections by a central nave and two wings. The nave is 
roofed by a barrel vault, resting on massive stone piers. There is 
also a window in the vault in the cast, to allow light inside it and 
to “bring to the view the profusely decorated terracotta work in 
the interior of the brick vault as well as the imitation of this work 


on stone.”' The two wings are cach divided into three aisles by 
stone pillars and covered by nine hemispherical domes. The walls 
were originally faced with stone and decorated with glazed tiles, 
Most of these have now been removed. 

Of the mufassal mosques erected during the Husain Shahi 
period the more important ones are: (1) the Kheraul mosque in 
Murshidabad district, erected in 990/1494;' (2) Rukn Khan's 
mosque at Deokot, Dinajpur district, erected in 918/1512;> (3) a 
number of single-domed mosques at Sunargaon, Dacca district, 
of which the one near Shah Danishmand’s tomb was built in 
929/1522; (4) the Hetamabad mosque in Dinajpur district, erected 
in 906/1500-01; (5) the Bara Goali mosque near Da‘aidkandi in 
Tippera district, built in 906/150); (6) the Sankarpasa mosque in 
Sylhet district (date uncertain); (7) the Patharail mosque in 
Faridpur district. (date uncertain); (8) the Bagha mosque in 
Rajshahi district, built in 930/1523 by Nusrat Shah; (9) the 
Navagram mosque in Pabna district, built during the same reign 


in 932/1526; (10) the Sahzidpur mosque in Pabna district; (11) 
T:Gepnaighhanil epee. 
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Jalal al-Din's mosque at Sitgaon, Hugli, built in 936/1529; (12) the 
Sura mosque in Dinajpur district (date uncertain); (13) The 
Kusumba mosque in Rajshahi district built in 966/1558 during the 
reign of the Afghan ruler Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Shah and (14) 
the Qutb mosque at Ashtagrim, Mymensingh district. Of these 
mosques Nos. 4 and 5, more particularly the latter, “is an exact 
replica of the Chhoti Sona masjid in plan and other arrangements, 
though it is entirely of brick.”! Nos. 9 and 12 follow closely the 
design and decoration of the Lattan mosque at Gaud. Of the rest, 
some features of only Nos. 8 and 13 are noted below. 

The Bagha mosque? in Rajshahi district stands within an 
enclosed compound which has two arched gateways, one in the 
north and the other in the east. The mosque is brick-built, oblong 
in plan measuring 75 feet 8 inches by 42 feet 2 inches, with four 
octagonal corner towers (P!.XXXI).Its interior is divided into two 
aisles and five bays by a row of 4 stone pillars above which stood 
10 domes which have now fallen. There are five arched doorway 
in the eastern wall, and two each in the northern and southern 
sides. In the western wall are three mihrabs in the three southern 
bays, a panelled design in the fourth, and a smaller mihrab in the 
internal second storey in the fifth, suggesting that there was most 
probably a ladies’ gallery at the north-western section of the 
mosque. The mihrabs are ornamented with terracotta art. The 
battlements and the cornice are gently curved. The facade and the 
corner towers are decorated with horizontal mouldings and panels 
bordered with floreate designs. 

The Kusumba mosque’ in the same district was built, as 
already mentioned, during the Afghan period; but it shows a 
continuation of the Husain Shahi style (PILXXXII). It is built 
in the brick-and-stone style, the brick walls being faced with 
stones on both sides. It is of the usual oblong type, 58 feet by 42 
feet, with octagonal corner towers. The interior is divided into 2 
aisles and three bays by stone pillars, which support 6 hemisphe- 
rical domes above. The eastern wall has three multi-cusped arched 


1 LIS.O.A., 1941, 27-28. 
> See the inscription in J.A.5.B.. 1904, 111 
* See the inscription in ibid, 108-109 
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doorways and correspondingly the western wall has three 
mihrabs. There are two doorways each on the northern and 
eastern sides. The battlements and triple cornice are curved. The 
facade and the corner towers are decorated with horizontal 
mouldings and a series of double panels in between the mouldings 
and alternating with the doors. On the whole the mosque 
represents the Husain Shahi style with visible decline in design 
and stone-work. 


Vib BUILDINGS OF THE MUGHAL PERIOD 
(A) EARLY STRUCTURES 


he Mughals introduced a number of important architectural 
features in Bengal. These came gradually; meanwhile the earlier 
style and features persisted for sometime longer. A notable 
example of this continued local style is the Qutb Shahi mosque at 
Hadrat Pandua, built in 990/1582 by Makhdim Shaikh, a 
descendant of Shaikh Nar Qutb al- ‘Alam, in whose honour the 
mosqueis so called’ (PILXXXIll). It isbuilt of bricks with roughly 
cut stone facings on the walls, and follows the usual oblong plan, 
measuring externally 82 feet 6 inches by 37 feet 8 inches and 
having corner towers crowned with cupolas. The interior is 
divided into 2 aisles and five bays by a row of four stone pillars 
that originally supported 10 domes, now all fallen. Correspond- 
ing with the aisles and bays respectively there are two arched 
doors each on the northern and the southern side, and five arched 
doors in theeastern wall in line with five mihrabs in the western 
wall, The parapet and cornice are curved. The facade is plain 
except for the bands of mouldings on the walls and the corner 
towers. There is practically no other decoration which offers a 
striking contrast with the emphasis on decoration noticed in the 
early Husain Shahi structures. 

The approaching change in style is heralded however by the 
Kherua mosque at Sherpur, Bogra (PI.XXXIV). Sherpur was a 
stronghold of the rebellious Qaqshals during Akbar’s reign. The 
mosque was built by one of the Qagshal leaders, Mirza Murad 
Khan, son of Jauhar “Ali Khan Qagshil, on 25 Dhu al-Hijja 989/20 


} Memoirs, 120-121 
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January 1582.! Iris oblong in ground plan, being 37 feet by 24 feet 
6 inches; but it differs from the previous types in that its interior is 
kept a single hall, without the use of any pillar, and yet it is 
divided into three square sections, for the purpose of constructing 
the three hemispherical domes above, by means of two lateral 
arches spanning the east and west walls and the “phase of 
transition” is achieved by oversailing courses of bricks. In the east 
wall there are three arched openings in rectangular frames, and in 
the west three semi-circular mihra 
is also one arched opening each in the northern and southern sides 
In other respects the mosque retains the earlier features -- massive 
octagonal corner towers and curved cornice and battlements. The 
facade is almost bare except for a band of horizontal moulding 


bs within similar frames. There 


round the middle of the walls, and vertical panels between the 
doorways. The upper panels flanking the middle doorway contain 
the inscriptional tablets. The Kherua mosque may be said to have 
set the pattern for the many three-domed but pillarless mosques 
built in Bengal during the Mughal period. 

Closely following the Kherua mosque in point of time comes 
the Jami‘ mosque near Rajmahal built in 1592 at the instance of the 
Mughal viceroy Raja Mansingh.* It is oblong in plan, measuring 
188 feet by 60 feet; but it introduces for the first time in Bengal a 
tall fronton flanked by slender minarets in the middle of the 
castern facade. In this respect, as well as in its screen of arches with 
battlemented parapets the Rajmahal Jami” mosque tries to 
copy, as Dr.Dani points out,the Jami* mosque at Fatehpur Sikri. 
The local influence persists, however, in the octagonal corner 
towers and the multiplicity of domes covering the roof. The tall 
and projected fronton bordered by ornamental and_ slender 
minarets is repeated with a three-domed type in the Jami" mosque 
at old Malda, built four years afterwards in 1004/1596. It is 72 feet 
by 27 feet with the usual octagonal corner towers. The fronton 
contains a small multi-cusped arched doorway and is overlooked 


1S. Ahmad, “Two aseriptions from Sherpur, Bogea District, Bengal”, ELM. 1937-38, 
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by a high and ribbed barrel vault in the middle of the roof. On 
two sides of this middle vault are two low squat and ribbed domes 
crowned with lotus finials. In line with these two domes are two 
more doorways in the east wall, one on either side of the fronton 
There are three decorated mihrabs in the western wall. The 
interior of the mosque is divided into three sections by lateral 
arches, as in the Kherua mosque; but the central section is 
rectangular (22 feet by 18 feet) which is covered by the middle 
de-sections are each 16 feet square which 


barrel vault. The two 
hold the low squat domes. The battlements and cornice are gently 
curved, but in the front they are divided into there sections 
because of the fronton. The back of the west has the mihrab 
projection bordered by ornamental minarets. The fronton with 
the ornamental minarets, the squat shaped low domes crowned 
with lotus finials, and also the plastering of the walls are the new 
features, along with the three-domed type without the internal 
pillars, introduced into Bengal towards the close of the sixteenth 
century(PILXXXV) 

Two other carly Mughal structures are there at old Malda. 
These are a Katra or caravansarai and a tower. The Kiera stands 
near the river, a little to the north of the Jimi* mosque. The Katra 
is simple in its plan. It consists of a quadrangular courtyard 
enclosed by residential rooms with an outer surrounding wall. 
There are two arched gateways, one each in the north and the 
south, It was evidently used as a resting place for travellers and 
traders. “Its design and workmanship are very similar to those of 
Akbar’s caravansarai at Fathpur Sikri, and therefore it was very 
likely constructed towards the close of the 16th century A.D.”! 
The tower (PI.XXX VI) stands at the confluence of the Kalindriand 
Mahananda rivers and is called the Nimsarai Minar most probably 
because of its situation exactly midway (Nim or half) between 
Pandua and Gaud.? It is also very much similar to Akbar’s Hiran 
Minar at Fatehpur Sikri, both being octagonal at the basement and 
the walls of both being similarly studded with projecting 
imitation clephant-tasks made of stone. Hence it has been very 
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reasonably supposed that the Bengal minar was inspired by the 
Fathpur prototype and was built about the same time (end of the 
16th century),! The Nimsarai Minar is 18 fect and 9 inches in 
diameter above the basement, tapering upwards. Only two of its 
storeys reaching a height of about 60 feet are now in existence. 
There is an internal spiral staircase leading to the top. 
(B) MUGHAL MONUMENTS AT DACCA 

With the completion of Mughal conquest of Bengal and the 
establishment of the provincial capital at Dacca by Islim Khan 
there began a new phase of architectuaral activities there. For 
nearly a century Dacca remained the Mughal provincial capital. 
During this long period a fairly large number of buildings were 
erected for administrative, military, religious and other purposes 
Many of those buildings comprising kaerds, forts, bridges, 
mosques and tombs are still in a fair state of existence in and 
around the city. The earliest extant structure is the Bara Katra (the 
Great Caravansarai), situated on the eastern bank of the river near 
the old city-centre, the Chawk. It is a “stupendous pile of 
grand and beautiful architecture” which, according to tradition, 
was originally built as a palace for the viceroy, Prince Shuja" who, 
“not being satisfied with it even as a temporary residence for 
himself,” bestowed it on Mir Abd al-Qasim, the officer who 
superinteded its erection; and that “it was afterwards appropriated 


to the accommodation of travelling merchants and strangers.”~ 
This, as D'Oylie points out, does not entirely agree with the 
inscription found on it which runs as follows:* 


“Sultan Shah Suja was employed in the performance of charitable acts 
Therefore Aboo ul Kasim Tubba Tubba Hasseince Ulsumnance [Abi 
al-Qasim ‘Taba Taba'i Husaini al-Simnani]. in the hopes of the mercy of 
d, erected this building of auspicious structure, together with 
twenty-two dookans, or shops, adjoining, to the end that the profits 
arising from them be solely appropriated by the agents and o 

their repairs, and the necessities of the indigent, who on their arrival are 
to be accommodated with lodgings free of expense. And this condition is 
not to be violated, lest on the day of retribution the violator be punished. 


Seer tO 
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This inscription was written by Saadoodcen Mahommud Sherazce 
al-Din Muhammad Shirazi], An, Heyira, 1055." 


Thus according to the inscription the Bara Ki 
the beginning a caravansarai 


Sa'd 


rd has been from 
. though, considering the length of 
time which must have been taken for the erection of so large a 
structure it might be supposed that it had been originally planned 
as a palace but finished as a caravansarai.! As originally built the 
Bara Kitri enclosed a quadrangular courtyard with two storeys of 
living rooms on all sides and having two magnificent gateway’ 
one in the north and the other in the southern side, and four 
octagonal corner towers. Only the southern block with the 
gateway facing the river now exists. This wing is about 223 feet 
long, in the centre of which is the strongly built three storeyed 
gateway, The gateway is octagonal in plan with a projected 
fronton containg a high alcove and flanked by tall and slender 
minarets. The facade is decorated with plastered panels with a 
variety of arches. The main arched doorway leads to a guardroom 
and then through two successive archways into an octagonal and 
domed hall of which the ceiling is decorated with plastered 
network and other designs. Beyond this hall a similar series of 
archways lead to the innerside of the Katra. By the left and right 
side of the gateway in the innerside two staircases are provided for 
going to the upper storeyes. The upper part of the gateway 
consists of living rooms, while on the lower side of it is a row of 
five barrel-vaulted rooms on the ground floor and five living 
rooms with a continuous corridor on the first floor. The corner 
towers are hollow and approachable. About 200 yards to the east 
of the Bara Katra is another caravansarai,called the Chhota Katri. 
It was built at a later date, in 1664, by Shaista Khan. It is 
similar in plan to the Bara Kaera, but smaller in size. The Chhota 
K.tra has almost lost its original indentity by later additions and 
modern encroachments 

Another monument of Prince Shuja's time is the Churihatta 
mosque, so called after the locality in which it is situated near the 
Chawk. It was built about five years after the Bara Katra, in 1649, 


* Aulad Husain (Notes on the Antiquities of Dacca, 15-16) states that the building was 
constructed in 1053 and bestowed on Abi al-Qisim in 1055/1645-46 
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by an officer named Muhammad Beg. It is rectangular in plan with 
comer towers but it is covered by a vaulted pyramidal roof. It has 
three front doors, each opening through two successive arches. 
The facade is decorated with rectangular and square panels. The 
cornice is straight and faced with blind merlons 

Not many other buildings of Shuja‘s time, nor indeed of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, are found in Dacca, One 
reason for this is that Prince Shuja did nor stay in Dacca bur, as 
noted earlier, at Rajmahal so that the former pla ace did not receive 
that much of attention till the accession of Aurangzeb to the Delhi 
throne. Shuji had, however, some noble structures erected at 
Rajmahal and Gaud. At the former place he had a magnificent 
palace complex built for him. It consisted of a Diwan-i--Am, a 
Diwan-i-Khas, a pleasure lake called Anand Sarowar, three other 
specious and decorated buildings called the Sang-i-Dalan, the 
Machhi Bhavan and the Haveli, besides the viceregal residence 
with hammams and water reservoirs.' Unfortunately much of 
these monuments are in ruins now. At Gaud also Shuji” caused 
the erection of some notable buildings. It is even said that he 
endeavoured to revive the glory of that city.? One of the 
structures erected there at his instance is the Eastern Gate of the 
citadel. It is a three-storeyed building with a broad facade 
measuring 65 feet in the middle of which the archway opens under 
a high half-dome. Two other monuments are the tomb and 
mosque of Shah Ni‘mat Allah. The tomb is built on a raised 
platform. It is a 53 fect square building with four octagonal cor 
ner towers, cach having a ribbed cupola and a tall finial, 
‘The structure consists ofa central square tomb chamber roofed by 
a slightly bulbous dome, surrounded by corridors on all the four 
sides. These are roofed by flat vaults, but the underceiling at the 
corners is domical, and at the sides, barrel-shaped. The parapet is 
horizontal and battlemented. Architecturally the structure is 
important as foreshadowing the plan of Bibi Mariam’s tomb at 
Narayanganj and, to some extant, that of Bibi Pari’s tomb in the 
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Lalbagh fort at Dacca! Adjoining Shah Ni‘mat Allah’s tomb is the 
mosque which also goes by his name and which was erected either 
by him or in his memory by Prince Shuja*. The mosque stands on 
the western side of a courtyard enclosed by arcaded walls. It is of 
the three-domed oblong type, measuring 63 feet and 6 inches long, 
by 24 feet and 9 inches broad, with four corner towers that are 
octagonal upto the parapet and circular aboveit (PI.XXXVII). The 
central dome is larger than the two side ones and, corresponding- 
ly, the central of the three arched front doorways is larger than the 
two others and is set within a slightly projected frame. This frame 
as well as the other parts of the facade are decorated with panels. 
The parapet is horizontal and battlemented. The interior of the 
central dome and the pendentives are ornamented with plastered 
designs. 

Dacca regained its full position as the viceregal seat with the 
accession of Aurangzeb, more particularly with the arrival there 
of his viceroy Mir Jumla. Of the Mughal monuments at Dacca 
belonging to the later part of the seventeenth and the early years of 
the cightcenth century the most important ones are (a) the fort and 
mosque at Lalbagh, including Bibi Pari’s tomb:(b) the mosque and 
tomb of Haji Khwaja Shahbaz situated behind the present High 
Court building; (c) the Satgumbad mosque near the present 
Muhammadpur colony and (d) Kartalab Khan's mosque at 
Begambazar. The Lalbagh Fort stands on the bank of the river 
Buriganga; but it is not a river or water-fort. It was originally 
planned as a palace fortress by Prince Muhammad A‘zam when he 
was viceroy in Bengal in 1678-79, but it was never completed. At 
the present day only its western and southern walls, with a 
gateway in the south-east corner and the remnants of two 
gateways on the northern side exist. The southern wall facing the 
river has a number of octagonal bastions projecting beyond the 
wall, The innerside of the southern wall is filled with earth upto 
the rampart level. Towards the west of the earth-filling is an 
underground way providing access to the interior of the wall and 
other bastions, Architecturally the most important part is the 
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south-eastern gateway (PI.XXXVIII).It is designed“in the true 
Mughal style complete by itself. It was to be three storeyed in 
height when complete. The elevation retains all the embellishing 
features of a Mughal gateway. A lofty archway to the top of the 
second storey forms the nucleus of the elevation, which is 
emphasized by the slender octagonal minarets that shoot up on 
either side. Beyond on the right and the left are to be seen a deep 
plastered semi-octagonal alcove below and an oriel window in 
two stages above with a cupola as its crowning element. The last 
storey gave way to a further series of doorways and other 
embattlements and on the top over the four corners were to be 
seen pillared kiosks majestically breaking the skyline, two of 
which still remain.”! 

Within the fort compound and on a raised platform stands the 
mosque, also built by Prince Muhammad A‘zam (PI_XXXIX). It is 
an oblong three-domed mosque, measuring externally 65 feet by 
324 feet with octagonal corner minars rising above the parapet and 
having plastered kiosks. Like Shah Ni‘mat Allah’s mosque at 
Gaud the Lalbigh mosque is also distinguished by its middle 
dome being larger than the two side ones. The domes are also all 
fluted and have basal leaf ornamentation and prominent finials. 
For the purpose of such an arrangement of the domes the interior 
of the mosque is divided into three uneaqual bays by lateral 
arches. The central bay is a large square holding the big middle 
dome above it, while the side bays are smaller in width but, for 
the purpose of constructing the smaller domes on them, they are 
reduced at the roof level to two smaller squares by means of 
half-domes constructed at the sides. The eastern wall of the 
mosque has three openings, the middle one being larger than the 
two side ones and, balancing with the larger middle dome, is set 
within a fronton bounded by engaged pinnacles. Each of the 
doors open under a half-dome the ceiling of which is decorated 
with rectangular panels containg multicusped arches. The parapet 
is horizontal, but raised at the central entrancce and is faced with 
blind merlons. There are two other openings, one on the northern 
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and the other on the southern side. The Lalbagh mosque, together 
with Shah Ni'mat Allah's mosque set the pattern for many 
subsequent three-domed mosques of which the central dome is 
larger, different methods being adopted to reduce the size of the 
side domes. 

A little to the east of the mosque and almost at the middle of 
the fort compound stands on a raised platform the tomb of Pari 
Bibi, said to be a daughter of Shiista Khin’s, who is also credited 
with having erected the structure (PI. XLa ) As already indicated, 
the tomb is planned more or less on the model of Shah Ni‘mat 
Allah’s tomb, with a central square tomb chamber which is roofed 
by a false copper dome, and the side spaces instead of being kept 
as corridors, are formed into four square rooms at the four 
corners, and four rectangular side or passage-rooms. The whole 
structure is 60 feet square. Its facade looks almost that of the 
mosque, having three doorways under half-domes, the middle 
door being larger and contained within a projected fronton. The 
entire wall face and the facets of the corner towers are decorated 
with rectangular panels. Architecturally the structure is notewor- 
thy in being the only building in which white marble has been 
used as wall facings and door screens. The floor of its central 
room is also laid out in patterns of black marble. The marble 
facings of the walls, except those of the central tomb chamber, are 
now gone. The ceiling of the side rooms is made of overlapping 
black basalt stone and the doorways are fitted with rectangular 
door jambs and lintels. 

Haji Shahbaz Khan’s mosque, along with his tomb, stand on 
an elevated ground behind the present High Court building. The 
mosque was built by the Haji in 1089/1679 during Shaista Khan's 
viceroyalty. It is oblong in plan, measuring externally 68 feet by 
28 feet, with four corner towers and three squat shouldered domes 
with finials (PI. XLI ). The interior is divided into three 
sections by two big multi-cusped lateral arches, The corner 
towers are octagonal upto the parapet and round above it, and 
have ribbed cupolas. Each of the towers is flanked by two 
subsidiary turrets. The facade has the usual three arched door- 
ways, the middle one being larger and contained within the 
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projected fronton. The doorway is set within a stone arch-frame 
and bordered by two slender towers. On cither side of the middle 
doorway there are five rows of three small niches cach, The 
parapet is decorated with blind merlons, and the back of the 
western wall has projection of the central mihrab, with a turret on 
cither side. ; 


The Satgumbad (seven-domed) mosque also was built during 
Shaista Khin’s viceroyalty. It stands off the present 
road, so named after the mosque itself, It is essentially of the 
three-domed type, measuring externally 58 fect by 27 feet, but its 
corner towers are kept hollow and are crowned with small domes 
so that the mosque has in all seven domes (PI. XLIL). The interior 
is divided into three bays by two lateral arches, the central bay 
being larger and holding above it the larger dome. The side domes 
are smaller; and the reduction in their size is effected by the same 
process as at the Lilbigh mosque. The eastern facade has the usual 
large arched entrance in the middle, set within a projected fronton 
bordered by two small mindrs and flanked by two smaller 
doorways on the two sides. There is also the same panel 
decorations on the eastern facade, while the decorations at the 


itmasjid 


parapet and at the bases of the domes are brought into a bolder 
relief by blue painting 


The Begambazar mosque. called Kartalab Khin's mosque 
after the name of its founder Kartalab Khan (later on Murshid 
Quli Khan), is distinguished not simply because it was built by the 
last of the Mughal viceroys at Dacca, but also because it has some 
new features. The mosque itself is constructed on a terrace below 
which are a number of vaulted rooms used for various purposes 
(PILXLII). Secondly, the mosque shows an extension of the 
principle of the three-domed type to build a five-domed one. 
Thus the interior is divided into a big central bay and two smaller 
ones on either side by four lateral arches. The central dome 
usual, is larger than the the four others, two on each side 

domes have basal leaf ornamentation and tall finials. The corner 
towers have arched kiosks and tall finials. The castern facade has 
five arched doorways. the central one being larger than the others 


as 
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and contained as usual within a projected fronton. A novel feature 
is that the doors are separated from one another by slender minars 
rising above the battlemented parapet, which is also decorated 
with blind merlons. Lastly, the mosque has the peculiarity of 
having a do-chala hut-roofed room attached to its north. Most 
probably it was used as residence for the imam. 


Of the other Mughal architectural monuments in and around 
Dacca mention may be made of Khan Muhammad Mirdha’s 
mosque, built in 1176/1706 (PIXLIV ), Bibi Mariam’s mosque 
(Pl. XL b ) and tomb at Narayanganj built during Shaista Khan's 
viceroyalty, the Hajiganj and Sonakanda forts near Narayanganj, 
the Idrakpur fort at Munshiganj and a number of bridges at Dacca 
and its environs, all constructed during Islam Khan's and Mir 
Jumla’s time. Khan Muhammad Mirdhi’s and Bibi Mariam’s 
mosques are both of the usual three-domed and oblong type. In 
the former the reduction in the size of the two side domes is 
achieved by anintermediary stage of pendentives;and in the latter 
it is done by thickening the side walls. The three forts named 
above are water-or river-side forts built for the prupose of 
checking the intrusion of the pirates, particularly the Arakanese 
and the Portuguese. The Hajiganj fort stands at the confluence of 


the Lakhya and the old Buriganga. It consists of a pentagonal 
curtain wall with round bastions at the angles and a small gateway 
towards the riverside. At one corner within the fort there is a tall 
brick-built column, used most probably for taking a far view or 
for firing long-range guns. The fort was probably built during 
Islam Khan's viceroyalty. The Sonakanda fort on the other side of 
the Lakhya where the river Brahmaputra formerly met it was 
built about the same time (PILXLV ). It consists ofa curtain wall 
with bastions at regular intervals, prominent merlons, an arched 
gateway opposite the riverside and an additional projection 
towards the riverside. The French traveller Travenier who visited 
Dacca in January 1666 writes about the fort as follows: “On the 
13th [January, 1666] at noon we met a river at 2 coss [about 4 
miles] from Dacca, called Laquia [Lakhya] which comes from the 
north-east. Opposite the point where the two rivers join, there is a 
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fortress with several guns on each side.”! The Idrakpur fort at 
Munshiganj was probably built by Mir Jumla (PI. XLVI). It 
stands on the old bank of the river Ichhamati which has now 
receded. The fort consists of two parts, a wider open area enclosed 
by curtain walls with prominent merlons and bastions at the 
angles, and a high round platform enclosed by another curtain 
wall and approachable by a gateway from the former. The only 
other fort of the Mughal time of which there are still some 
remains is the present Central Jail in the city. Only the curtain 
walls around the Jail are remnants of the original fort, the inside 
structures are relatively modern. We also hear of some mud and 
riverside forts having been constructed carly in the Mughal 
period;? but no trace of them now exists. 

The Mughal viceroys had a number of bridges built over the 
canals and riveluts that intersected the city of Dacca as well as on 
some rivers that fell on the way to strategic places. Many of these 
bridges have now either disappeared or been dismantled in the 
course of modern developments. Of those which still continue to 
exist in some form or other, the bridge at Tongi and the Pagli 
bridge midway between Dacca and Narayanganj are noteworthy. 
They were both constructed during Mir Jumla’s time. The Pagla 
bridge spanned a former course of the Dulai river. Tavernier 
describes it as “a fine brick bridge, which Mir Jumla ordered to be 
built.” He further writes: “half a coss below you find another 
[river] called Cadamtali, which comes from the north, and which 
you also cross by a brick-bridge...”* This latter bridge is no 
longer in existence. These bridges were of camber type, built on 
arches. The Pagli bridge also is now in ruins. It “consisted of 
three open arches, each arch being four-centered and stilted, and a 
further blind arch at either end. The spandrels of the arches are 
decorated with prominent rosettes and the base of the arches is 
provided with semi-circular cut-waters. But of grater importance 
are four octagonal hollow towers, one at each corner. These 
towers have multi-cusped arched openings and are further 
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relieved with deep panels while a fluted dome [sic] crowns their 
heads. On the whole, even with the fallen towers, the romantic 
beauty of the architecture catches the eye.”! 


©) MONUMENTS AT OTHER PLACES 


Besides the capital city and its neighbourhood, a large 
number of mosques and other buildings were constructed at other 
places also during the Mughal period. Some of the earlier ones of 
this local series naturally show such pre-Mughal features as 
curved parapets and brick decorations; but even then their Mughal 
character is emphasized by the style of their domes and the corner 
minars which rise high above the parapets. Also these local 
mosques are more commonly single-domed, though examples of 
the three-domed type are not rare 

Perhaps the best examples of the single-domed type showing 
a combination of the Mughal with pre-Mughal features are a 
group of five brick-built mosques in the Kishoreganj subdivision 
of Mymensingh district. These are the Atia Jami? Mosque. the 
Sadi Mosque and Shah Muhammad’s Mosque at Egarasindur, the 
Masjidpara Mosque and the Gurai Mosque. The Atia fami 
mosque was built in 1018/1609 by Sayyid Khan Panni, son of 
Biyazid Khan Pani, It consists of a single-domed square room 


with an eastern corridor covered by three domes, measuring in all 
69 feet by 40 feet, and having on the four corners four massive 
octagonal towers, each crowned by a plastered kiosk and 
decorated with several horizontal mouldings There are three 
arched doorways on the eastern side, cach within a rectangular 
frame. ‘The middle door is slightly larger than the side ones. The 
facade is divided into an upper and lower section. each of which is 
decorated with rectangular panels, The cornice and the parapet are 
deeply curved, the latter being, also battlemented. The domes are 
all crowned with lotus finials and have battlemented shoulder 
drums and additional rows of basal ornamentation. “The mosque 
illustrates a happy combination of the Mughal elements with the 
pre-Mughal features.”? 
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The Sadi Mosque at Egarasindur was built in 1062/1652. It is 
a square structure, 27 feet on cach side, with four corner towers. 
The parapet and cornice are curved and there are terracotta 
decorations round the three front entrances, The three nilrabs in 
the western wall are also decorated. Shah Muhammad’s mosque, 
also at Egarasindur, was most probably built in the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century. It is also square in ground plan, being 32 


fect on each side, with four octagonal corner towers topped by 
plastered Kiosks (PI. XLV11). All the five doorways, three in the 
front and 2 on the north and south sides, are set in slightly 
projected bays, cach of which is bordered by ornamental 
minarets, The middle front door is larger than the rest and the 
facade is decorated with panelled niches, some with terracotta 


f 
work. The parapet is horizontal and the dome rests on an 
octagonal shoulder drum and is crowned with a lotus finial. 
About four miles to the north-west of Egarasindur is Masjidpara 
which evidently derives its name trom the masjid there. Accord- 
ing to an inscription over its central doorway, the Masjidapara 
mosque (PI. X LVI) was built in 1080/1669, It is a 29 feet square 
single-domed mosque with octagonal corner towers rising above 
the parapets. The dome is slightly bulbous, crowned with a lotus 
finial, and has an ornamental cresting at the bulge. The parapets 
are horizontal and are decorated with merlons. There are three 
arched doorways on the 


astern side, the middle one as usual 
being larger than the two others. The eastern facade is decorated 
with plastered arched panels, while the other faces have rectangu- 
lar panels, The three mihrabs in the western wall are ornamented 


with plastered and terracotta designs. The last mosque in the 
series, that at Gurai, (Pl. XLIX ) is similar in style with the 
Masjidpara mosque and was most probably built about the same 
time. It is also a single-domed square structure with four 
octagonal comer towers, The middle one of the three front arched 
doorways is larger and is set within a. slightly projected 
rectangular frame bordered by faceted pillars. On either side of 
the central doorway there are terracotta panel decorations. The 
rest of the wall is also decorated with rectangular panels, The 
parapet and double cornice are horizontal and battlemented and 
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have two more pinnacles on each side. The dome stands on an 
octagonal drum and is ornamented with basal merlons and a lotus 
finial. The three mihrabs in the west wall are also decorated. 
There are two other doorways, one on the northern and the other 
on the southern side. 

Both the single-domed and three-domed styles are repre- 
sented by the Aurangzebi Mosque and Qadam Mubarak Mosque 
at Chittagong. The former, a single-domed one, is situated near 
the reputed tomb of Bayazid Bustami,' about four miles to the 
north of the town (PLL). It has three front doorways of 
which the central one is give.. prominence by a projected front 
flanked by fluted turrets. The dome has a lotus finial. The Qadam 
Mubarak Mosque is situated in the Rahmatganj locality of the 
town (PILI). It was built in 1136/1719 by Muhammad Yasin. It 
is a three-domed type to which are attached at a later date 
two rooms, one in the north and the other in the south end. These 
end-rooms are covered with segmented roofs. 

The last phase of the building activities were naturally 
centered at Murshidabad where the provincial capital was shifted 
by Murshid Quli Khan in 1703. Of the existing architectural 
monuments of his time there the most notable are the Katra and 
the mosque at the centre of its courtyard. These were built in 
1723. The Katra consists of a row of double-storeyed living rooms 
enclosing a square courtyard, 166 feet on each side, There were 
four immense octagonal and tapering corner towers, “resembling 
Egyptian pylons in solidity.” of which only two, one in the 
north-west and the other in the south-west are still standing. The 
Katra entrance is on the eastern side. Below that entrance is an 
under-cell where Murshid Qult Khan lies buried. The mosque 
stands on a raised platform at the centre of the courtyard. It is 
rectangular in plan measuring about 130 feet by 24 feet, with 
octagonal corner towers, and is a copy of the mosque which 
Murshid Quli Khan had earlier built at Dacca (Kartalab Khin’s 
Mosque).? The Kaerd mosque has thus five domes and its interior 


' ‘The tomb is a fake one, as the local nineteenth century historian Hamid Allah Khan points 
out 
> Supra, pp. 918-919, 
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is a single room but divided into five sections by means of 
transverse arches springing from the side walls. On these five 
sections are rested the five domes. The eastern facade is richly 
panelled. Another monument is the Motijhil _(Pearl-Lake) 
Palace, built in 1743 by Nawazish Muhammad Khan, ‘Alivardi 
Khin’s eldest son-in-law. Of some architectural importance are 
also the two cemetries, called Khush-Bagh and Raushni-Bagh 
(Garden of Happiness and Garden of Light, respectively). The 
former lies about two miles south of the town and contains the 
tomb of ‘Alivardi Khan and probably also of Siraj al-Daulah,' 
besides other members of the Nawwab family. The Raushni- 
Bagh lies nearly opposite the Nawwab’s palace, on the other side 
of the river, and contains the tomb of Nawwab Shuji al-Din 
Muhammad and some others, and also a mosque said to have been 
built by ‘Alivardi Khan.? Siraj al-Daulah built, among other 
structures, a magnificent Imambirah and the Palace of Mansur- 
ganj. The latter has been washed away by the Bhagirathi river, 
while the former, the Imambarah, was completely burnt down by 
two successive fires, once in 1842 and again in 1846.° The present 
Imambarah was built in 1846.1 Similarly the present palace 
building, which is the most conspicuous structure at Mushidabad, 
was built between 1829 and 1837 under European superin- 
tendence. 


5.S, O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Murshidabad, 215. 
HT, Walsh, A History of Murshidabad District, London, 192, 75, 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


GLIMPS OF THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 


During the Muslim rule Bengal attained a degree of 
prosperity unknown before or since. Its alluvial land, favoured by 
one of the most remarkable networks of rivers in the world and 
by an abundance of seasonal rainfalls, was exceedingly fertile. To 
this the Muslims added their energy and industry. They reclaimed 
and brought under cultivation vast tracts of virgin lands, made 
new settlements on them, established and improved various 
industries, and opened up trade with far-off countries in the cast 
and the west. Asa result the country grew within a short period to 
be one of the most prosperous lands in the then world. Its wealth 
and resources became proverbial and evoked the admiration of 
foreign observers. It was not without reason that an. carly 
fourteenth century ruler of the country, Shams al-Din Firiz Shah 
(701-722/1303-1322), was described as “Inheritor of the Kingdom 
of Solomon” (3) Hus Si)! Nor was such prosperity 
limited to a particular period or century. It obtained uniformly for 
about five hundred years, from the fourtheenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. This is amply confirmed by the reports of the 
foreigners who visited the land from time to time over these 


centuries. The earliest clear reference to the country’s prosperity is 
contained in the account of the celebrated traveller Ibn Batiita who 
visited east Bengal about 1340. As noted earlier,’ he claimed it to 
be the wealthiest and cheapest country in the world, a “hell full of 
bounties” (Dozakh pur-i-ni‘amat), as the people of Khurasam 
termed it. A Chinese account composed some ten years after Ibn 
Batiita’s visit to Bengal also speaks similarly about its agricultural 
and commercial prosperity.> Early in the following century 
several Chinese diplomatic missions came to Bengal. Ma-Huan, 
who came with the Chinese mission of 1413, observed that the 
country was extensive and its “wealth and prosperity abundant 
and great."* Another account of the same mission adds: “Bengal 


dated 1 Muharram, 713 (28 April 1313), .A.S.B 
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is rich and civilized. To our ambassador they presented gold 
basins, gold bowls and to our vice-ambassador the same articles in 
silver. To our officials of the ministry of foreign affairs they 
presented golden bells and long gowns with white hemp and 
silk. Our soldiers got silver coins. If they had not been rich how 
could they do it in such an extravagant way?"! About a hundred 


years afterwards the Venetian and Portuguese travellers Varthema 
and Barbosa visited Bengal (1505 and 1515). They are equally 
eloquent in their descriptions of the country’s agricultural and 
commercial prosperity. In the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Mughal ruler Humaytin captured Bengal’s capital city Gaud for a 
short while, He was so impressed by its wealth, prosperity and 
greenery that he renamed it Jannatabad, During the later part of 
the sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth century a number of 
Europeans visited Bengal and noted its uncommon wealth and 
resources. In 1666, for instance, Bernier called it the “finest 
province in Hindoostan”.? He further observed: “Egypt has been 
represented in every age as the finest and most fruitful country in 
the world, and even our modern writers deny that there is any 
other land so peculiarly favoured by nature: but the knowledge | 


have acquired of Bengale, during two visits paid to that kingdom, 
inclines me to believe that the preeminence ascribed to Egypt is 
rather due to Bengale.” Then after having referred to its 
agricultural and industrial products the traveller states: “In a 
word, Bengale abounds with every necessary of life: and it is this 
abundance that has induced so many Portuguese, Half-castes, and 
other Christians, driven from their different settlements by the 
Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile kingdom”. The 
exhuberance of the country,” together with other attractions “has 
given rise to a proverb in common use among the Portuguese, 
English and Dutch, that the kingdom of Bengale has a hundred 
gates open for entrance, but not one for departure.”* Indeed since 


the middle of the seventeenth century the European nations, 
specially the English and the Dutch, began to carry on an 
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extensive trade with the country. The records of these nations. 
particularly those of the English abound in references to Bengal’s 
wealth and resources. Thus it appears that Bengal enjoyed 
continued prosperity from at least the second century of Muslim 
rule till the end of the eighteenth century 

The economic progress of the country during this long 
period was brought about by as well as reflected through four 
main developments, namely (i) the introduction of a regular silver 
and gold coinage; (ii) reclamation of virgin lands and extension of 
agriculture; (iii) expansion of international trade backed by 
thriving industries, and (iv) growth of a large number of towns 
and trade centres. The main features of these developments, 
together with glimpses of the condition of the people in general, 
are briefly noted below. 

1 GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE 


The introduction of a regular gold and silver coinage 
simultancously with the establishment of Muslim rule in Bengal 
attracts attention mainly for two reasons. In the first place, no 
such coinage had been in vogue in the land prior to the coming of 
the Muslims, specially in the period of the Senas, when all 
transactions were made in cowries or shells, The introduction of 
the new coinage was therefore in itself a revolutionary measure 
making a clear departure from the past. Secondly, when the 
Muslims came to Bengal international trade was largely in the 
hands of the Arabs, Persians and Turks who had already well 
established systems of gold and silver coinages. In introducing 
such a coinage in Bengal the new rulers seem not only to have 
imitated the other Muslim rulers but also to have intended to 
facilitate trade and commerce with them and the rest of the world. 
The issuing of coins was of course a well known practice for 
proclaiming one’s sovereignty or succession; but its financial and 
monetary aspect was no less important. And judging from the 
expansion of Bengal’s international trade during the period it 
might be said that by the introduction of a standard gold and 
silver coinage the country was brought into the orbit of 
international monetary standard of the time. It is noteworthy that 
the use of cowries was not abolished; it continued to be the 
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medium of day-to-day and small internal transactions; but for 
external as well as large-scale internal transactions gold and silver 
coins were used. 

As already mentioned earlier, coins were issued by the 
founder of Muslim dominion in Bengal, Ikhtiyar al-Din Muham- 
mad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji, The earliest clear reference to the use of 
gold coins, however, relates to Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji's time 
(608-624/1211-1226). During his rule a celebrated ‘alim named 
Jalal al-Din ibn Jamal al-Din Ghaznawi visited the Bengal Sultin’s 
court and was called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience 
hall, After the lecture, to quote Minhaj, “that sovereign of 
benevolent disposition, brought forth from his treasury a large 
chalice full of gold and silver tangahs, and bestowed upon him a 
present of about two thousand tangahs”, and that the other Maliks 
and Amirs also did so, so that about “three thousand gold and 
silver tangahs more were obtained.”! There are indeed many 
other references to the use of gold coins in day-to-day transac- 
tions. The remark of the Chinese observers that the Muslims of 
Bengal were true to their undertaking even if the transaction 
turned out to be unfavourable to them and involved “ten 
thousand pieces of gold” has already been noted.” Ibn Batiita 
mentions that slave girls were sold in Bengal at a gold dinar each 
and that he himself purchased one at that price. It may also be 
recalled that Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah (792-813/1390-1410) and 
Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (818-135/1415-1431) sent thousands 
of gold coins to the holy cities of Makka and Madina for charitable 
purposes.* Abii al-Fadl mentions (1593) that the people of Bengal 
themselves brought “mohars (gold coins) and rupees to the 
appointed place” for paying the revenue.> In the following 
century there are numerous references in the English East India 
Company's records to their bringing gold and silver bullion into 
Bengal and having that minted into gold and silver coins for the 
purpose of making “investments” and procuring goods for 
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shipment.' Thus throughout the centuries of Muslim rule gold 
coins were in use and circulation for business transactions. It is 
thus incorrect to assume that the gold coins were meant for 
“hoarding” purposes or that they were, as one writer puts it, 
“mere ‘fancy’ coins used for paying presents to the emperor or 
higher officers".? Gold coins were indeed sometimes hoarded,? 
but that was not the purpose for which they were minted. Not 
only were gold coins issued on a rather large scale, gold vessels 
and utensils were used by the wealthier sections, and articles and 
really fancy goods made of gold were presented on suitable 
occasions to appropriate persons, as indeed to the members of the 
Chinese mission of 1412. It appears that there was a considerable 
influx of gold and silver into the country not long after the 
establishment of Muslim rule. The only reasonable explanation is 
that the Muslim rulers by their revolutionary change in the 
currency system and other measures for the encouragement of 
trade and industry opened the flood-gates of international trade 
for Bengal which, because of its valuable agricultural and 
industrial products, became before long the “sink”, as one 
modern European writer puts it, “where gold and silver dis- 
appeared without the least prospect of return”.* 


Coins were issued, as noted earlier, from a number of mints 
during the same reign which fact undoubtedly reflects the great 
economic prosperity and commercial activities of the time. 
Taking the Sultanat and the Mughal periods together the hitherto 
discovered coins give us the names of more than twenty-five 
mint-towns wherefrom coins were issued at different times.> 


See EFL, Now Senes, IV, 342,353,354, One communication from the English agent at 
i dated 27 November 1684, for instince, states that “the commg of silver was at last 
nd that he hoped to finish it. as well as that of the gold, by the middle of December.” = 


2A Karim, Murshid Quit Khin and His Times, Dacca, 1963.93 
* Schasticn Manrique who visited the ruined city of Gaud in 1641 mentions the discovery an a 
hollow wail of copper vessels filled with gold coins and precious stones valued at 3 crores of 
rupees. -Munrigue, I, 128-152. In 1766 Captann Adamas made a similar discovery in a rammed vaule 
ut Gaud. -Sivar. 1386. See also Memoirs, 144-145, 
A Dow, Indoostan, OXI. : 
* These are: (1) Lakhnawati (Gaud), (2) Firizabid (Pandua). (3) Sitgion (near Hugh). (4) 
Sunargion (ear Dacea). (3) Muvazzamabis (most probably im Mymensingh). (6) Shahr-i-Nau (on 
the Ganges) (7) Ghivathpur (near Gaud). (8) Fathibid (Fanidpur), (9) Husainabid (Twenty-tour 
Parganas). (10) Khahfatibad (Hagethat), (11) Muzaffarabad (near Pandua), (12) Chitgion = 
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There are also several coins which mention only the “mint” or 
“the treasury” as their issuing place wihtout further specification, 
Some of the mint-names are obviously synonyms, being different 
names for the same place or places; but even taking this into 
account we get at least 15 different and distinctly known towns, 
‘The first Sultan to issue coins from more than one place appears to 
be Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah (740-759/ 1339-1358) whose coins 
were minted from Firtizibad (Pandua), Sunirgaon and another 
place called Shar-i-Naw, which was most probably a new town 
founded in the suburb of Pandua. During his son Sikandar S$} 
reign (759-792/ 1358-1389) coins were issued from six different 
mints which were, besides the three above mentioned places, 
Sitgion (Hugli), Chawalistan alias Kamra (Assam, most prob- 
ably Sylhet) and Mu‘azzamabad (most probably in Mymensingh 
district). This appears to be the maximum number of mints 
during any single reign, though the places differed from time to 
time. Chittagong and Faridpur appear as mints for the first time 
during Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah's reign (818-835/ 141 
1431),! whereas Khalifatabad (Bagerhat) appears as a mint for the 
first time during Nusrat Shah's reign (925-939/ 1518-1532), 
though the region was brought under the Muslim sway much 
earlier, during the latter Hyas Shahi ruler Nasir al-Din Mahmud 
Shah’s reign at the latest. The use of more than one mint 
continued till the end of Muslim rule, During the Mughal and the 
Nawwabti period coins were issued from two or three of the four 
places of Dacca, Rajmahal, Murshidabad and Pata. 

The standard weight of the Bengal coins was 166 grains 
Troy. As regards purity of metal it is stated by a competent 
authority that “while the Delhi coinage generally gives from 990 
to 996 grains to the test total of 1000, in Bengal the earliest 
coinages give a return of only 989 grains: in the time of Bahahdur 
Shah there was some rise of purity, but later on the proportion fell 


(Chitagong), (13) Muhammadibad, (14) Mabmidibid, (15) Jannarabad, (16) Nagracibid, (17 
Birbakibad (probably different names for the same place). (1) Chawahistan ahas Kamara (Sylhet), 
(19) Arakin, (20) Rohtaspur, (21) Sharitabad, (22) Patna, 23) Raymabal, (24) Tanda, (25) Dacea and 
(26) Murshidabad. 

"The six mines dui 
Chargion and Sundngion 


his time were: Firuzibid, Sitgaon, Muvazeamabad Fathabid, 
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so low as 962 grains in the time of A'zam Shah,”! In simpler terms 
the standard weight of both silver and gold coins was a tola or 
1/80th part of a seer (2.1 1b. approximately). According to 
Thomas the term rangah is derived from an old Persian word 
meaning a thin plate, leaf or slice of gold or silver ( Gos ).? Ibn 
Batdta’s evidence would suggest that both the silver and gold 
coins were also known as dinar, and that there was a smaller 
denomination called dirham,eight of which made a silver dinar.As 
regards size the standard diameter of a silver coin was 1.2 inches, 
which was the size as carly as the time of the Chinese mission of 
1412, Ma-Huan states: “In trade they use a silver coin called 
Tangka, weighing three candareens an inch and two-tenths in 
diameter and with writing on either side,”* 

We do not know for certain the relative conversion rate 
between a silver and a gold coin; but some information is available 
about that between cowries and a silver canka. One of the Chinese 
accounts states: “In their dealings they use cowrie shells, 10520 
odd being exchanged for a small coin (ic. Tangka). Itis extremely 
convenient currency for the people.”' Nor do we have any 
definite information about the relative exchange rate of Bengal 
coins, especially in the earlier period, whith those of the other 
countries. It can only be assumed that since token currencies were 
not generally in vogue at that time and since coins of no specific 
country had attained the status of an international currency, the 
coins of the commercially developed countries of the time were 
more or less comparable in respect of intrinsic metallic value. In 
the latter half of the seventeenth century we have references to the 
English Pound being then equivalent to 10 Bengal rupees (tanki)’. 

NM. AGRICULTURE 

The prosperity of the country was due in a considerable 
measure to the extension of agriculture by reclaiming virgin lands 
and making new settlements on them. Before the coming of the 


UHLN. Wright, Catt, 144 
* Thomas, Chromeles ete., op.eit, 37.49 
VBA. 1, 145, 17. See also p. 12 
4 Ibid..99. This rate changed subsequently, however, when 4 cowries made a ganda, 20 
yandas made an anna, and 16 annas made a tanki (rupee) 
“Sec EFL, 1655-60, 275 
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Muslims vast tracts of alluvial lands, especially in the southern 
regions, were still covered with forests. The attention of the new- 
comers was directed to the reclamation of these lands partly for 
the purpose of settling bands of immigrants who poured into the 
country from time to time, and partly for increasing its 
agricultural out-put by bringing more of those fertile tracts under 
cultivation. The work seems to have been undertaken quite early 
in the period, though the exact time and areas involved are not 
known, for its salutary effects were observed in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. A Chinese account of 1349-50 states: “These 
people owe all their tranquillity and prosperity to themselves, for 
its source lies in their devotion to agriculture whereby a land 
originally covered with jungle has been reclaimed by their 
unremitting toil in tilling and planting. The seasons of Heaven 
have scattered the Wealth of the Earth over this kingdom.”! 
Almost about the same time (1340) Ibn Batiita visited east Bengal. 
He gives a similar picture of the country in his accounts. He says 
that as he journeyed from Sylhet to Sunargaon by river for 15 
days he saw on his right and left orchards, water-wheels, 
prosperous villages and gardens, “as if we were passing through a 
market.”? Such agricultural prosperity had already been attained, 
it may be noted, before the new phase of reclamation and 
colonization was undertaken during the later Ilyas Shahi period. 
Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmid I, (846-864/ 1442-1459) the first of 
the restored Ilyas Shahi ruler who had himself taken to agricutural 
pursuits before his restoration to the throne, paid special attention 
to this work. As already noted, it was during his reign and that of 
his successor Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah that the southern regions 
of Khulna and Barisal districts were cleared and settled.> Many of 
the place names with abad (meaning settled or brought under 
cultivation), such as Khalifatabad, Fathabad, etc., still bear 
testimony to their being first cleared and settled during the 
Muslim rule. Some coins also contain the significant legend, 
al-‘arsa al-ma‘mara (i)seablis J! = settled district).* In fact 
+ Wang Taeyuan's account, V.B.AL., 1945,99. > Rihla.015 


» Supra, pp. 166-167, 169. 
* Car, 142 
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promotion of agriculture and reclamation of lands continued to 
receive special attention throughout the period. During the 
Mughal period some of the viceroys like Prince Shuja‘ and Shaista 
Khan paid great attention to the matter. One of the grounds on 
which Prince Shuja’ prayed for an extension of his jurisdiction to 
include Bihar as well was that he had made considerable progress 
in the work of reclamation of lands and extension of agriculture in 
Bengal.' During Shiista Khan's time Bernier came to Bengal 
(1661). He saw on both banks of the Ganges from Rajmahal to the 
sea “extensive fields of rice, sugar corn, three or four sorts of 
vegetables, mustard, sesame for oil, and small mulberry-trees, 
two or three feet in height, for the food of silk-worms. But the 
most striking and peculiar beauty of Bengale is the innumerable 
islands filling the vast space between the two banks of the 
Ganges... These islands vary in size, but are all extremely fertile, 
surrounded with wood, and abounding in fruit trees, and 
pine-apples, and covered with verdure; a thousand water-channels 
run through them, stretching beyond the sight, and resembling 
long walks arched with trees.”? 

The chief agricultural produce was rice. It was grown in such 
abundance that after meeting the local needs there remained 
always a big surplus for export. All the accounts say that the land 
was extremly fertile so that there was no need for artificial 
irrigation, or, as the Chinese put it, “no need of sowing the 
seeds—the crops grow by themselves in the proper seson”.* The 
same piece of land yielded two or three crops a year.' A great 
variety of rice was indeed produced of which the Bengali 
literature of the time mentions some fifty names,° while the 
Mughal chronicler Abii al-Fadl states that if a single grain of each 
kind were collected they would fill a large vase.° “Bengal 
produces rice in such abundance”, writes Bernier, “that it supplies 
not only the neighbouring but remote states. It is carried up the 


* Supra, pp.371-372. 

> Bermer, 442-483, 

5S V.B.A.1.,1945,132. See also p. 123, and Bernier, 453. 

 Bbid..and Aint, 130. 

5 N. Ray, Binglir Itihisa,173,537 quoted in A.Rahim, op.cit..Il, 413-414 
Ain. 1134 
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Ganges as far as Patna, and exported by sea to Maslipatam and 
many other ports on the east of Koromandel. It is also sent to 
foreign kingdoms, principally to the island of Ceylon and the 
Maldives.”! There is also some reference to the cultivation of 
wheat; but its cultivation and consumption were limited. Of the 
other agricultural edibles produced in the country were millet, a 
variety of vegetables,sesamum, mustard, beans, ginger, onions, 
garlic, cucumbers, bringal, etc. Of fruits mention is specially 
made of banana, mango, melons, pine-apple, jack-fruit, pom- 
megranate, cocoa-nut, and betel-nut, and also, ata later period, of 
oranges.? Another important edible agricultural produce was 
sugar cane. It supplied the raw-material for the big sugar industry 
of the country. 

Two other notable agricultural products which fed the local 
industries were cotton and mulberry trees, the latter for the food 
of silk worms. Both cotton and silk cloths were the principal 
industries of the country. Cotton was cultivated in different 
districts of western, northern and eastern Bengal. In west Bengal 
quite a large quantity was produced in Birbhum, Burdwan and 
Nadia districts; while in north Bengal it was produced specially in 
Rangpur, Dinajpur and parts of Malda districts.’ The finest 
quality of cotton suitable for the famous maslin industry was 
produced, however, in Dacca and parts of Mymensingh districts. 
Even after its decline in the British period John Taylor, an agent of 
the English East India Company stationed at Dacca about the year 
1800 notes that the cotton produced over a large tract in Dacca and 
along the banks of the Meghna was the “finest” that was to be 
found in “any part of the world, since no cotton that has yet been 
compared with it, whether the produce of India or of the Islands 
of Mauritius or Bourbon, whose cotton is celebrated for its 
superior quality, has been found equal to it, and in no other 
quarter of the globe, as far as I have been able to collect 
information on these subjects, is cotton of the quality of Dacca 


Bernier, 437. 

2 All these fruits, except orange and pommegranate, are still produced in the country in a large 
quantity. Cocoanut and betelnut trees are still the main vegetation that dominates the landscape in 
southern Bengal. 

9).C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal, London, 1927, 113-119. 
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coppas [Karpas, Bengali name for cotton] known.”! Taylor also 
mentions that the superiority of the cotton of the above- 
mentioned districts was attributed to their “vicinity to the sea, the 
water of which mixing as the tide rolls it in, with the water of the 
Meghna, which overflows that part of the country, during three 
months of the year, deposits as it subsides, sand and saline 
particles, which very considerably improve and fertilize the soil, 
which consists of light and brown earth. It is also thought that the 
freshness of the sea air may have some beneficial effect in 
nourishing the plantations of coppas”. Speaking about the area 
over which this very fine quality of cotton was produced Taylor 
writes: “The tract of land above-mentioned from Feringibuzar to 
Idlepore, the banks of the Luckia [Lakhya] from the Delassery 
[Dhaleswari] to a little above Roofgunje [Rupganj], an extent of 
about 16 miles, and a few miles of the banks of the little 
Burrumpoota [Brahmaputra], north of Delassery furnish the 
greater part of the coppas used in the Dacca province. Of the rest 
some is grown in Budecaul [Baldakhal], Bowal [Bhawal] and 
Alfesing, and some is imported from Boosna [Jessore district]in 
the adjoining province of Rajeshy [Rajshahi].”? Taylor further 
informs us that the cotton seed was sown in October and 
November, and harvested in April and May. The plants grow 3 to 
4 feet in height. They were rooted up after the crop was gathered 
and the same land produced paddy before next sowing in 
October-November. In the fourth year the land was left fallow or 
was appropriated to some other crop.* 

Mulberry trees for silk worms were grown in central and 
north Bengal, principally in Murshidabad and Rajshahi districts.* 
The plant was introduced into Bengal during the Muslim period 
most probably from China. Both Bernier and Tavernier as well as 
the English factory records of the late eighteenth century are full 
of references to the cultivation of mulberry trees in the above 
mentioned areas. Of the other agricultural products used for 

© Quoted in J.A.S.P.,,VH, 1962,313-14, 
2 Ibid. 


> Ibid. 
* Some are still grown in these districts for the now almost dying silk industry there 
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industries we get mention of jute in both Bengali literature and 
Abii al-Fadl’s work, as well as in the accounts of the European 
travellers.’ But its cultivation does not seem to have been 
extensive during the period under review. From the seventeenth 
century onwards we get references to the cultivation of indigo; 
but the plant was grown in any commercial scale only during the 
early British period. 

The system of agriculture was naturally primitive in the sense 
that ploughs were drawn by cows or tame buffalows, no 
“industrial revolution” having taken place at that time. These 
animals as well as other domestic animals like goats and sheep 
were reared in the country in sufficient quantities. For these 
animals adequate pasture lands were available. Manrique states 
that along with villages, towns and cultivated lands he saw “large 
areas of pasture... covered with immense herds of cows, tame 
buffalows, sheep and goats...” 

Il; TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture indeed formed the backbone of the country’s 
economy and the basis of its industries and flourishing commerce. 
Some of its agricultural products like sugar-cane, cotton and 
mulberry trees were specially geared to the needs of the local 
industries. And both the surplus foodgrains and industrial goods 
produced with the raw materials grown in the country gave an 
unprecedented impetus to trade and commerce. With the coming 
of the Muslims Bengal was indeed drawn into the main stream of 
an extensive international trade then almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Arabs, Persians and Turks. They were also in control 
of not only the land routes but also the sea-routes till the end of 
the sixteenth century. There is evidence showing that a number of 
those traders came to Bengal even during the time of Ikhtiyar 
al-Din Bakhtiyar Khalji, almost immediately after his conquest of 
Nadia. When the Muslim rule was consolidated in Bengal a great 
many Muslim merchants settled in Bengal and engaged them- 
selves in trade and commerce. The Chinese visitors of the early 
fifteenth century who had come in contact mainly with the 


4 See J.N. Das Gupta, op.cit.,105, 
? Manrique.tI,123, 
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port-towns of Chittagong and Sunargion and the capital city of 
Pandua observed, in relation to their Muslim population, that 
“every one of them” was “engaged in business”.' Duarte Barbosa, 
who visited Bengal early in the sixteenth century mentions that 
the many towns in Bengal “both in the interior and on the 
sea-coast” were inhabited by “Moors and Gentiles, amongst 
whom there is much trade in goods and much shipping to many 
parts, because this sea [Bay of Bengal] which enters towards the 
north, and at its inner extremity there is a very great city inhabited 
by Moors called Bengals, with a very good harbour”.? The 
reference is obviously to the mouth of the Ganges and to the 
port-town of either Sunargion or Sripur, which was a “great city” 
at the time of Ralph Fitch’s visit in 1586, situated at the junction of 
the Ganges and the Meghna (not far from modern Chandpur). 
Barbosa further notes that the Muslim (Moo) inhabitants of the 
city of ‘Bengala’ were “white men and well-formed... both 
Arabs and Persians, Abyssinians and Indians, who congregate 
here on account of the country being very fertile and of a 
temperate climate. They are all great merchants..." 

In its extensive international trade Bengal had more to export 
than to import; for the two basic needs of the people in general, 
food and cloth, were produced in abundance and were in fact the 
two main items of export for the country. The only things that 
needed to be brought from outside were therefore some fancy 
goods for the more comfortable classes, and gold, silver and iron 
for manufacturing swords and cannons. Indeed gold and silver in 
specie were the main things taken in lieu of the country’s 
exportable commodities. This explains the remakable influx of 
these two precious metals into the country during the period. The 
Chinese trade with Bengal early in the fifteenth century, for 
instance, consisted of gold, silver, satins, silk, blue and white 
procelain, copper, iron, musk, vermillion, quick-silver and 
grass-mats.* On the other hand, even as early as the mid- 
fourteenth century Bengal’s export consisted of rice and cotton 

* VBA. 1.1945, 122 
Quoted in J.N. Das Gupta, op.cit114 


Ibid, 
VBA 1945,123, 
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stuffs. ! 

The chief industry of the country was cotton and silk cloth. 
Whether it existed in any appreciable extent during the pre- 
Muslim period is not definitely known. Even if it had existed, it 
was definitely vastly expanded and improved by the Muslims. 
The famous maslin industry of Dacca was particularly a contribu- 
tion of the Muslims. It is also clear from literary and other sources 
that Muslims were mainly enaged in the work of weaving for 
which they came to be known specially as Jolis.” A very large 
quantity of cotton cloth was produced in different districts by 
weavers working on hand-looms ( tint); but the best and most 
well-known varieties were made in Dacca district. In many cases 
weavers were also agriculturists who devoted themselves to the 
work of weaving when they were free from cultivation and 
sowing. As already indicated, by the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century cotton cloth had become an exportable item in the 
country’s expanding foreign trade. It was exported not only to the 
different parts of the Indian subcontinent but also to the south-east 
Asian and far-eastern countries including China. Ibn Batita states 
(1340-41) that after having sailed for 15 days from Sunargaon on 
his way to China his ship arrived at a place caled “Barahnakar” 
where he saw a “settlement of Muslims from Bangal” selling fine 
cloths brought from there.’ In the following century the industry 
expanded considerably. The Chinese missions who visited Bengal 
carly in the fifteenth century were highly impressed by the variety 
and quality of Bengal’s cloth, Ma-Huan noted (1425) at least six 
varieties of cloth of which some names are found in use even 
centuries later on. He wrote: “Of cotton fabrics they have pi-fu of 
several colours;... it is over three fect broad and fiftyseven feet 
long. It is as fine and as glossy as if painted. There is a 
ginger-yellow cotton stuff called man-che-ti which is four feet 
broad and over fifty feet long; it is very closely woven and strong. 
What is called Sha-na-pa-fu [Persian = Shanbaft|' is five feet 


* Ibid..99; see also below. 

® Sce for istance Mukundarim quoted in J.N. Das Gupta, op.cit..91 

® Rihla, 616 

* This variety is mentioned in Barbosa’s account (1514) as "the best of all”. See below 
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broad and forty feet long;... What is called K 'i-pai-lei-ta-li is three 
feet broad and sixty feet long. (This) cloth is losely woven and 
coarse; it is a cotton gauze. The stuff for turbans is called 
sha-te-cul (chadar); it is five inches broad and forty feet long and is 
like our san-so. Mahei-ma-lei is a stuff four feet broad and twenty 
feet long; and on the wrong side it is covered with nap half an inch 
long; it is our tu-lo-kin. They weave with silk, embroidered silk 
handkerchiefs. They have also brocaded taffetas.”' 

Early in the following (sixteenth) century the Portuguese 
Duarte Barbosa visited Bengal (1515) and noted that there was 
“much cotton in this country” and that “many kinds of stuffs, 
extremely fine and delicate” were manufactured there. Some of 
these were coloured for use in the country, he says, while the 
others were white for “trade to all parts.” “They are very 
precious”, he added, “also some which they call estravantes, a 
certain sort very thin kind of cloth much esteemed amomg us for 
ladies’ head-dresses, and by the Moors, Arabs and Persians for 
turbans. Of these great store is woven so much so that many ships 
take cargoes thereof for abroad;others they make called maonas 
[malmals?], others duguzas [two-yardly pieces], others chautares 
[chadars], others Sinabafas [Shanbaft] which latter are the best of 
all, and the Moors held them the best for shirts. All these sorts of 
cloth are in pieces, each one whereof contains about three and 
twenty or four and twenty Portuguese yards. In this (Bengala) 
they are sold at a low price. They are spun on wheels by men and 
woven by them.”? Again, more than a century after Barbosa’s 
visit another Portuguese, Sebastien Manrique, came to Dacca in 
1640-41. He gives a similar account of the cloth industry of the 
land. “All these kingdoms of Bengala” writes he, “are much 
visited and resorted to by many foreigners on account of the good 
traffic which is carried on in food-stuffs and also in cloth.” The 
traffic in food-stuffs, he further noted, consisted of “rice, oils, 
wax, sugar, butter and other similar goods”: while the greater 
amount of cloth was made of cotton and was “of a more delicate 


‘VBA, 
> Barbosa,lI, 14 
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and beautiful texture than can be found anywhere else.”! Speaking 
about the Dacca maslins Manrique wrote: “It is in these countries, 
too, that they manufacture the most delicate and valuable muslin 
pieces, 50 or 60 yards in length and 7 or 8 palms in breadth with 
the extremities embroidered in gold, silver and cloured silk. These 
musilins are so delicate that the merchants carry them in bamboo 
pipes two ordinary spans long, and in this way they take them to 
Khurasan, Persia, Turkey and many other parts.”? A quarter of a 
century afterwards came the French merchant-traveller Bernier 
(1666). His description is equally interesting. There is in Bengal, 
writes he,* 
such a quantity of cotton and silks, that the kingdom may be called the 
common storehouse for those two kinds of merchandize, not of 
Hindoustan or the Empire of the Great Mogol only, but of all the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Europe, I have been sometimes 
amazed at the vast quantity of cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and 
coarse, white and coloured, which the Hollanders alone export to 
different places, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, the 
Portuguese, and the native merchants deal also in these articles to a 
considerable extent.... It is not possible to conceive the quantity drawn. 
every year from Bengale, for the supply of the whole of the Mogol 
Empire as far as Lahor, Cabol, and generally of all those foreign nations 
to which the cotton cloths are sent. 


Of the many kinds of cloth produced in Bengal maslins were 
the best and the finest in respect of texture, delicacy and quality. It 
was a speciality of Dacca for which the place became world- 
* Manrique,l., 56-57. 
? Ibid.,57. 


3 Bernier, 439. In 1747, ten years before the British occupation of Bengal, the value of cotton 
goods exported from Dacca alone was estimated as follows 


For the Emperor... . co Rs. 100,000 
For the Nawwab of Murshidabad : Rs. 300,000 
Jagat Seth i . e Rs, 150,000 
“Turani merchants <p anne ci Rs. 150,000 
‘Armenian merchants for Basra, Mocha & Jedda .. Rs. 500,000 
‘Mughal merchants for Basra, Jedda, et€....ecsecuceewsersseeneeees Rs. 400,000 
Hindu merchants... se i Rs, 200,000 
English Company for Europe.......» fe © Rs, 350,000 
English individual merchants for foreign countries... Rs. 200,000 
French Company for Europe. ee tose Rs 250,000 
French individuals for foreign markets. sie 2 Rs, 50,000 
Dutch Company for Europe. é Tl Rs. 100,000 
Total RS, 2,850,000 


Dacca Factory Records, quoted in A.Karim, Dacca the Mughal Capital, Dacea, 1963, 87-88, 
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famous. Abt al-Fadl mentions that Sunirgion produced a great 
quantity of maslins.' These were very costly. One of the finest 
pieces alone cost Mirzi Nathan, the Mughal general and author of 
the Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, four thousand rupees.” The main centres 
of muslin manufacture were Dacca proper, Sunirgion, Dhamrai, 
Teetbaddy, Junglebari and Bazitpur.* As indicated above, a 
special kind of cotton was produced in the locality for the 
manufacture of muslins. There were many varieties and ctegories 
of maslins bearing different names. Some of these were: 
(1) chikan (fine), (2) malmal, tanzeb,(adornment of the body 
(3) charkona (square-shaped or with designs at the four corners), 
(4) ab-i-rawan (running water), (5) shabnam (evening dew) 
(6) jungle-khesa (a speciality of Junglebari), (7) doorea (striped), 
(8) jamdani (flowered), (9) booty (designed with knots). 
(10) nayansukh (pleasing to the eye), (11) sarkar-‘ali (specially 
made for the nawwab or viceroy), (12) Malbtis-i-Khas or malmal 
khas (specially made for the emperor), cte.4 The Muslim rulers 
specially patronized the manufacture of maslins, During the 
Mughal period a special officer called Darogha-i-Malbis Khis 
was appointed to maintain looms for the manufacture of finest 
maslins according to specified standards for the viceroy’s and the 
emperor's houschole (Sarkar-i-"ali_ and Malbus Khas)>. The 
ab-i-rawan and shabnam were among the most highly prized, 
while no less beautiful were the Jamdani and Malmal Khas. Some 
of the maslins were so fine that, as Tavernier states, even if a 60 
cubit-long turban were held “you would scarcely know what it 
was that you had in your hand.” Other accounts say that a full size 
maslin could be easily passed through a small ring; while the 
others, if laid on the ground, could not be distinguished from the 
grass if dew fell on them. “For transparency, fineness and delicacy 
of workmanship”, writes a keen observer, “the fabrics have never 
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been equalled and not all the improvements in the art of 
manufacture in modern times have been able to approach them. 
Yet the implements used by the weavers at their work were 
primitive in the extreme. They consisted only of pieces of 
bamboo or reeds roughly tied together with thread and so 
laborious was the process of manufacture that it is said that one 
hundred and twenty instruments were necessary to convert the 
raw materials into the finest fabrics such as the Ab-i-rawan. 
Infinite care and skill were demanded and the strain on the 
eyesight was so great that it was only between the ages of 16 and 
30 that weavers could be employed on the finest work. The 
excellence of their muslins was largely attributed by the Dacca 
weavers to the peculiar dampness of the climate and they were 
carefull not to work in the middle of the day lest the heat of the sun 
might affect them.” 

Equally extensive was the manufacture of silk cloths 
Reference to the industry are available from the time of the 
Chinese missions early in the 15th century down to the time of 
European trade with Bengal in the 17th-18th centuries. According 
to Abii al-Fadl a very large quantity of silk cloth and also some 
sack (jute?) was produced in Sarkar Ghoraghit (Rajshahi).* Later 
on Malda and Murshidabad (Kasimbazar) became flourishing 
centres of mulberry cultivation and silk manufacture. According 
to Tavernier (1666) the annual out-put of Kasimbazar silk was 
about 2$ million pounds (22,000 bales of 100 livres each), of which 
$ million pounds were exported to other parts of India and Central 
Asia, while the Dutch used to export about $ million pounds to 
Japan and Holland.* Bernier states that though the Bengal silks 
were not as fine as those of Persia, Syria and Beirut, they were of 
“much lower pric 


... The Dutch have sometimes seven or eight 
hundred natives employed in their silk factory at Kassem-Bazar, 
where, in the like manner, the English and other merchants 
employ a proportionate number.”* The silk industry was further 
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improved after Bernier’s visit; and the records of the European 
companies deal elaborately with their trade in that commodity 
during the later part of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Another extensive industry based on the country’s agricultu- 
ral produce was sugar, The Chinese accounts of the early fifteenth 
century speak of the abundance of sugar in Bengal and its export 
to other countries. Visiting the land a century afterwards (early in 
the sixteenth century) Barbosa and Varthema also referred to the 
very good qaulity of Bengal sugar and its extensive exportation 
by “many ships” to other parts of the world.’ The industry 
continued to flourish ull the end of the period. Almost about a 
century and a half after Barbosa’s visit Bernier noted (1666): 
“Bengale abounds likewise in sugar, with which it supplies the 
Kingdoms of Golkonda and the Karnatic, where very little is 
grown, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, through the towns of Moka 
and Bassora, and even Persia, by way of Bender-Abbasi.”* The 
French traveller further observed that on account of the abun- 
dance of sugar Bengal was also “celebrated for sweetmeats, 
especially in places inhabited by the Portuguese, who are skilful in 
the art of preparing them, and with whom they are an article of 
considerable trade.” Along with sugar salt was also produced in 
sufficient quantities for export after meeting the local needs. 

Another item of export, specially later in the period, was 
saltpetre. It was needed for the manufacture of gun-powder and 
was as such much in demand in the European markets in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. It was produced on a large scale in eastern 
Bihar, particularly in the Patna, Tirhut, Saran and Purnea regions 
and in Rangpur in Bengal. A considerable part of the European 
companies’ trade in Bengal consisted of this commodity which 
was much cheaper and of a better quality than that found in south 
India. “Bengale is also the principal emporium of salepetre”, wrote 
Bernier. “A prodigious quantity is imported from Patna. It is 
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carried down the Ganges with great facility, and the Dutch and 
the English send large cargoes to many parts of the Indies, and to 
Europe.”' An idea of the commodities for which the European 
traders thronged to Bengal in the 17th century may be obtained 
from the English East India Company’s letter written to their 
agents in Bengal, some seven years before Bernicr’s visit, on 28 
January 1659. In that letter the Company attached chief impor- 
tance to saltpetre.* 


for the purchase of which 5000 £ was to be remitted annually to Pama, 
where, it was stated, that commodity could be bought at rates 40 or 50 
per cent cheaper than at Hiigli. To Kasimbazar 4,000 ¢ was to be sent each 
year, for investment in raw silk, taffetas, and cotton yarn. The prices 
anticipated there were about 9 s.per piece of taffetas and 5 d. or 6 d. per 
1b. for cotton yarn... The taffetas, it was added, could be gummed in 
England, and would then be as glossy as Italian silks. Any spare space in 
the ships was to be utilized for sugar (for sale on the Coromondel Coast), 
turmeric, cowries, and rice. In order to provide cargoes in good time, 
authority was given to the purchase yearly 8,000-10,000 pieces of long 
taffetas, 3,000 pieces of narrow, 8,000 tons of saltpetre (at about 6 £ per 
ton), 700 tons of sugar, 100 bales of silk (at 90-100 rupees the maund), 400, 
bales of cotton yarn (in short skeins and not cross-reeled), 30 tons of 
turmeric, 1,000 pieces of ‘adatay sannoes’, 2,000 pieces of “sannoes 
Harrapore’ [two kinds of cloths}, and so much cinnamon as could be 
procured, 


It may be noted that this letter relates to an carly period of English 
trade in Bengal which was then far smaller in volume than that of 
the Dutch and when no English factories were established at 
Malda or Dacca, the chief places for cotton industry. As indicated 
in an earlier chapter’, the English investments in Bengal were 
increased more than twenty times by the end of the century. The 
letter is important as indicative of the types of commodities to be 
procured and the ususal prices of some of them. A letter from the 
English agent at Kasimbazar written on 26 March 1659 indeed 
mentions that long taffetas were costing 43 to 44 rupees each, and 
short ones 17 to 18 rupees per score.’ Incidentally, this informa- 
tion about the price of a piece of long. taffeta being 44 rupees 
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corresponding with 9 s, as indicated by the Company, shows that 
10 rupees of the time were equivalent to the then English Pound 
(20 shillings making a Pound). 


A very important and useful industry introduced and 
developed in Bengal during the Muslim period was paper. It does 
not appear to have formed an item for export, but it definitely met 
the demands of literary activities and government communi 
tions. Interestingly enough, the Chinese observer Ma-Huan was 
apparently impressed by the system of written communications 
between the officers and departments in Muslim Bengal. He 
wrote (1425): “Their officials have seals and communicate by 
despatches”.' He also noted the high quality of paper manufac 
tured in Bengal. “Their paper is white; it is made out with the 
bark of a tree, and is as smooth and glossy as deer’s skin.”? As 
noted earlier, the sixteenth century poet Mukundaram makes 
special mention of the Muslim artisan class called Kagchi who 
were engaged in the manufacture of paper in west Bengal.’ The 
region around Pandua in Hugli district,then an important town 
and Muslim settlement, was specially famous for its paper 
manufacture. “Its paper manufactories existed till the beginning of 
the peresent century”, wrote Blochmann in 1870; “the term 
Pandui Kaghiz is even now well-known among Muhammadans. 
The Pandua paper, I am told 
durability, whilst the Arwali Kaghiz, or paper of Arwal, a town 
and parganah in Bihar, on the right bank of the Son, is still valued 
for its thickness. ”* 


was prized for its thinness and 


Another industry which attained a good deal of perfection in 
relation to that age was workmanship in iron. It catered to the 
needs for agricultural and other implements and tools as well as 
the government needs for various types of weapons. Indeed a 
large quantity of swords, arrows, spears, guns and cannons were 
manufactured in government workshops, One such cannon made 
in the Dacca ordnanace factory (Tépkhana) was seen early in the 
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present century lying covered with trees near Murshidabad. It was 
popularly known as Jahankosha (world conqueror) and was about 
18' feet long with a circumference of 5'3", weighing 212 maunds. 
An inscription on it said that it was made at the Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) Topkhana’ in Jamadi I, 1047 (October 1637) under the 
superintendence of Darogha Sher Muhammad.” Another mortar 
launcher (Tp) called Badshahwali with a diameter of 3 feet at the 
mouth was also seen in the vicinity of Murshidabad.* A very big 
cannon made at Dacca was seen near its riverside some ten years 
after the battle of Plassey by Major Rennel who described it as 
follows: “I took the measure carefully throughout, and calculated 
cach part separately. It was made of hammered iron, being an 
immense tube formed of fourteen bars, with rings of two or 
three inches wide driven over them, and hammered down to a 
smooth surface, so that its appearance was equal to that of the best 
executed piece of brass ordnance, although its proportions were 
faulty. 

Whole length 

Diameter at the breech 

four feet from the muzzle 

The muzzle - 

The bore ? 1 
The gun contained 234,413 cubic inches of wrought iron and 
weighed consequently 64,814 pound avordupois, or about the 
weight of eleven 32-pounders. The weight of an iron shot for the 
gun, 465 pounds.”* Unfortunately the cannon is no longer to be 
seen, having been washed away by the river in the last century, A 
smaller but still very large cannon used by Shiista Khan is to be 
seen at the present day in front of the Dacca Stadium where it has 
been placed for public view.° A few cannons belonging to ‘Isa 
Khan were discovered by Stapleton early in the present century at 
Manwar-Khaner Bag near Narayanganj.” These are now pre- 
served in the Dacca Museum. 


104 inches 
feet 3. inches 
‘et 10. inches 
24 inches 
et 34 inches 


Row 
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Another important industry connected with both the sea~ 
borne and internal trade of the country as well as with its defence 
establishment was ship-and boat-building. The industry was 
based on the casily available timbers from the southern forests and 
the valuable trees grown in the eastern and south-eastern districts. 
According to a tradition the district of Tippera (Comilla) was 
called Jajnagar (Jahajnagar, ship-building area) on account of its 
being one of the main ship-building centres.! That there were 
many great Muslim merchants who owned ships with which they 
carried on trade with distant lands overseas is beyond doubt. The 
instance of the Bengal Muslim merchants’ ships which were 
pirated by the Portuguese on their very first voyage to Chitta~ 
gong, that of the Chittagong Arab merchant Alfa Husain who 
owned many ships and who rendered valuable help to Sultan “Ala” 
al-Din Husain Shah in establishing his authority in that region, 
and that of Mir Jumla’s junks (sea-going vessels) wronglfully 
appropriated by some English merchants have been mentioned 
earlier’, A more graphic picture is given by the Portuguese 
traveller Barbosa who says in connection with the Muslim 
merchants of the city of “Bengala” that they owned “large ships of 
the same build as those of Mekkah, and others of the Chinese 
build which they call jungos {junks], which are very large and 
carry a very considerable cargo. With these ships they navigate to 
Cholemender [Coromandel], Malabar, Cambay, Peigu, Tarnasari 
[Tenasserin , Burma], Samatra [Sumatra], Ceylon and Malaca; 
and they trade in all kinds of goods, from many places to others." 
Barbosa’s mention of the ships of the city of of ‘Bengala’ being 
like those of Arabia and China might suggest that they were either 
obtained from those places, or. perhaps, they were built by 
persons from those countries, as indeed the traveller states that the 
inhabitants of “Bengala’ were. Whatever sea-going vessels were 
built in Bengal, however, were meant primarily for trade, and not 
for naval warfare, Neither the Mughals nor their predecessors in 
Bengal seem to have built up any na 


worth the name and 
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capable of operating on the high seas. 

A great varity and quantity of boats were indeed made for 
internal water communications and for the river flotilla of the 
rulers. During the Mughal period the office of the Mir-i-Bahr 
(Admiral of the river flotilla) was situated near Dacca where it 
remained even after the transfer of the capital to Murshidabad. 
The Mir-i-Bahr’s duty consisted in building and fitting a fleet of 
large vessels and galleys and his charges were assigned on a jagir 
consisting of eighty villages about Dacca which in process of time 
yielded above 300,000 rupees.' A European observer who saw 
some vessels built at Dacca in the latter half of the eighteenth 
centry states that some of them were “as big as the biggest galleys 
in Europe.”* The French traveller Tavernier saw early in 1666 on 
the river-side near Dacca a “succession of houses separated one 
from the other, and inhabited for the most part by the carpenters 
who build galleys and other vessels.” The traveller further 
observes that the viceroy Shaista Khan, who was then at war with 
Arakan, had in his navy at least “200 galleys besides several other 
small boats. These galleys traverse the Gulf of Bengal and enter 
the Ganges, the tide ascending even beyond Dacea.... It is most 
surprising to sec with what speed these galleys are: propelled by 
oars. Some are so long that they have upto fifty oars on each side, 
but there are not more than two men to each oar.”* Different 
types of boats were used in river warfare. Some of these, as 
mentioned by Mirza Nathan, were Kusa, Jaliya. Dhura, Sundara 
and Bajra,* but he does not give further specifications. It may only 
be assumed that the types and sizes were determined by the 
purposes which the boats were intended to serve. Those intended 
for carryong cargoes were generally big and flat bottomed for 
plying on shallow rivers, specially in the upper reaches of the 
country during the dry season, We get from the English records 
of the time the names of some cargo boats like Patella, Bora and 
Palwar which were used for transporting saltpetre from Patna to 
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Hugli and thence to Pipli and Balasore on the Orissa coast.! The 
Patellas are said to have had a capacity to carry from 4,000 to 
6,000 maunds (about 150 to 200 tons) of goods. A specially swift 
boat was Parenda, which was “one of the elegant boats of 20 or 30 
oars”? Another very swift boat was Bhovalia, which was “from 
fifty to a hundred and twenty feet in length, upon three or four in 
breadth, rowed by 20 or 60 rowers. The rapidity with which they 
paddle against a stream that runs at the rate from seven to twelve 
miles per hour is past belief.”* 
IV; CITIES AND URBAN CENTRES 

The flourishing trade and industries of the country gave birth 
in their turn to a number of cities, ports and urban centres. This 
urbanization was another remarkable aspect of the economic life 
of Bengal during the Muslim period. During the previous period 
we scarcely hear of the growth of any cities or urban centres as 
such except for the capital of the ruler and one or two ports in the 
southern part of the land. Even then all the ancient capitals and 
ports including even Gaud seem to have decayed into insignifi- 
cance before the coming of the Muslims. In contrast, a large 
number of towns and cities grew up rapidly with the coming of 
the Muslims as admintistrative headquarters, mint-towns, ren- 
dezvous of trade and commerce and centres of learning. 

At least five large towns came into being during the first 
decade of Muslim rule in Bengal. These were Lakhnawati (Gaud), 
in Malda district, Deokot, Mahisantosh and Ghoraghat in 
Dinajpur district and Lakhnur in Birbhum district. Laknawati or 
Gaud, though situated near the site of an ancient town, was an 
entirely new capital city buile by the Muslims. It occupied a 
strategic position, its western and southern sides being protected 
respectively by the Ganges and an affluent, while on the cast and 
north were swamps and fortification walls. The city covered an 
immense area variously estimated at from twenty to thirty square 
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miles and its population varied from 600,000 to 1200,000. It also 
contained an inner city or citadel area which was strongly 
fortified. Besides being the administrative and military headquar- 
ters Gaud developed into a great commercial city. De Barros 
states: “The streets are broad and straight and the main streets 
have trees planted in rows along the walls to give shade to the 
passengers. The population is so great and the streets so thronged 
with the concourse and traffic of people, especially of such as 
come to present themselves at the king's court, that they cannot 
force their way past one another. A great part of this city consists 
of stately and well-wrought buildings.”! “When the river flowed 
near Gaur”, writes its local historian ‘Abid ‘Ali Khan, “large boats 
carrying goods from different places used to come to the city from 
which there was also an export trade. The high land north of the 
Great Sagar Dighi is supposed to have been the commercial town. 
It was protected on the east by an embankment connecting the 
Duarbashini Gate with the Phulwari Gate. The places where cargo 
used to be landed are still to be seen as oblong shaped plots of high 
land with canals cut all round each plot. An old bridge midway to 
Piran-i-Pir (near the north-cast corner of the Sagar Dighi) 
indicates also the passage by which goods were carried to the 
interior of the old city by small boats along a canal. Embankments 
communicating with the new course of the Ganges, run north- 
wards for 20-25 miles from the present site of English Bazar. This 
shows that carts were employed as an alternative source of 
transport when the Ganges moved southwards.” The city 
declined because of this change in the river course and also of the 
transfer of the capital to another place. Its buildings were ruined 
however more by the brick and stone plunderers in the carly 
British period than by the operation of nature. The mosques and 
tombs were spared on account of the sacredness which popular 
imagination attached to them, and that is why a good many of 
these structures, among all the others, are still to be seen. 
About 20 miles from Gaud (about 12 miles from modern 
Malda town) in a north-easterly direction grew up another capital 
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city nemed Pandua. Its court name was Firdizabad which leads a 
modern scholar to suggest that it was made capital about the year 
1301 by Sultan Shams al-Din Firdz Shah.' In any case it was 
definitely made capital during the timeof Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah 
(740-59/ 1339-58), and from the middle of the fifteenth century 
the mint-name of Firdzabid appears on the coinage to the total 
exclusion of Lakhnawati (Gaud).” The capital was re-transferred 
to the latter city during the time of Jalal al-Din Muhammad, the 
converted son of Raja Kans (818-35/ 1415-31). When the Chinese 
mission came to Bengal in 1412 they found Pandua a very thriving 
city. “The city walls are very imposing, the bazaars well arranged, 
the shops side by side, the pillars in orderly rows, they are full of 
every kind of goods.”* It was further observed that both the 
“suburbs and the city itself” were “large and elegant”.* “Both the 
city and its outskirts are well-decorated. There are streets, 
markets and innumerable shops. Hundred kinds of goods are 
collected there." Today the ruins of Pandua extend for more than 
six miles from north to south and from 2 to 3 miles east to west, 
within which a paved brick road could still be seen in 1808 by 
Hamilton Buchanan who noticed also many small suburbs 
“which extended from the immediate vicinity of the town of 
Maldch towards the east and north, for at least 12 miles. Next to 
Maldeh was Sujapur, then Fatehpur, then Mehmanpur, then 
Dandigal, then Behdari partly and Bahadurpur entirely in the 
district of Jagodal. In cach of these is a considereble extent 
excavated with small tanks, and containing heaps of bricks and 
small stones.” The most magnificent and significant architectural 
remains at Pandua are the Adina mosque complex.’ 

Another city which grew up in the Malda district was Tanda. 
It was made capital by Sulaiman Karrani in 1564 and it continued 
to be the occasional residence of the Mughal viceroys till the 
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middle of the following century. It has however completely 
disappeared on account of changes in the river course, and its site 
cannot now be accurately determined. Another town which 
became the capital for sometime and an important military 
cantonment for a considerable period was Ekdala in the Dinajpur 
district.'. Early in the Mughal period Rajmahal grew to be an 
important town and trade centre after the transfer of the capital 
there by Mansingh. It is about 25 miles due west of the Malda 
town at the point where the Ganges previously entered Bengal 
proper. In the thirties of the seventeenth century Manrique found 
it as one of the “chief” cities of Bengal.* When Tavernier visited it 
in 1666 the river had already shifted “a full half-league” from the 
town, but its trade was still “considerable”.” It continues to be a 
town of some importance. Gaud and Pandua, as already men- 
tioned, are now in ruins; but they were reborn, so to say, during 
the Mughal period in the shape of Maldaand English Bazar both 
of which lie close to each other almost half-way between Gaud 
and Pandua and continue to be important trade and administrative 
cnetres in north Bengal. 

To the west of Rajmahal, Bihar Sharif in south Bihar and 
Patna in north Bihar grew up as two important cities quite carly in 
the Mulsim period. In fact the earliest of the Muslim Bengal 
inscriptions hitherto discovered has been found at Bihar Sharif.* 
Patna became an important centre of trade early in the Ilyas Shahi 
period. Hajipur, another name for Patna, is suposed to be derived 
from Haji Ilyas, founder of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty. Visiting the 
place in 1632 Peter Mundy described it as the “greatest mart” in all 
India where great merchants from Bengal and India gathered. 
It was “plentiful in provisions, abounding with sundrie 
commodities”.* Similarly Manrique described it as one of the 
greatest cities in the whole of the Mughal empire, with a 
population of 200,000, including many wealthy traders.° “Patna is 
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one of the largest towns in India”, also wrote Tavernier in 1666. 
Indeed the city continued to be a flourishing centre of trade and 
administration throughout the Muslim period,and it is still the 
provincial capital of Bihar. Of the other towns that grew up in 
eastern Bihar during the Muslim rule Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Purnia deserve mention. Monghyr was an important town when 
Tavernier passed through it;' and Purnia was an important 
divisional administrative headquarter during the time of the 
Murshidabad Nawwiabs. 

Besides the towns of Bihar and the capital cities in north 
Bengal a number of important urban centres and ports developed 
in other parts of Bengal as well. Four of them grew up in Hugli 
district alone. These were Pandua, Satagaon, Tribeni and Mada- 
ran. Pandua in Hugli is often described as Chhota Pandua in 
order to distinguish it from the capital city in Malda district. 
Chhota Pandua was a very important Muslim settlement and 
town and was, as already mentioned, noted for its paper 
manufacture, The ruins of its old mosques, and the great size of its 
tanks with their massive ghats, to quote Blochmann,’ “amply 
confirm the tradition that Pandua was, till lately, a town of 
importance."* A tower, two old mosques and the tomb of Shah 
Safi al-Din still bear witness to the site of the old town.” Satgaon, 
a few miles to the north-west of modern Hugli town, was the 
chief port in south-west Bengal. The river Hugli (Bhagirathi) 
formerly ran by its side. Syed Jamal al-Din ibn Fakhr al-Din of 
Amul (near the Caspean Sea) contributed much to the growth of 
the port and Muslim settlement at that place.* It subsequently 
declined mainly due to the shifting of the river and its place was 
taken up by another port-town, Hugli, where at first the 
Portuguese were allowed to build some factories but where a 
great many Muslim merchants settled and contributed to its 
growth. It is still an important town though its former premier 
commercial position has been eclipsed by the growth of Calcutta, 
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24 miles down the river, where the English were allowed to 
establish themselves in 1690. Tribeni, lying to the north of Hugli 
grew to be an important administrative and intellectual centre by 
the end of the 13th century. It owed much of its growth to the 
famous south-west Bengal governor Zafar Khan Ghazi who lies 
buried there! The site of the old town of Mandaran is now known 
as Bhitargarh (the inner fort). It is situated in the Jahanabad 
subdivision in the north-western part of the Hugli district. Abii 
al-FadI mentions Mandaran as an important town and adds thatone 
of the villages in that revenue division (Sarkar) called Hirpah had a 
diamond mine.? There were formerly extensive fortifications 
which consisted, it is said, of seventy-two forts “and was 
therefore called Bahattargarh, or seventy-two forts, which the 
ignorant vulgar has changed to Bhitargarh or ‘Inner Fort’. This 
alteration appears the more natural as round about the seventy 
two forts, at an immense radius, a round wall extends, which, in 
opposition to Bhitargarh, is now-a-days called Bahirgarh.”> 
Inscriptions mention a number of other towns in south-west 
Bengal. These were Laobla (Laopla), Hadigarh and Husainabid in 
the 24-Parganas district, and Simlabad (Salimabad), a few miles to 
the south-west of Burdwan in Burdwan district. The last 
mentioned town figures prominently in the Bengali poet Mukun- 
daram’s work.* Besides these, Midnapur, Burdwan and Katwa 
developed into important towns at the latest by the Mughal 
period. It may be recalled that Shuja‘ all-Din Khan received the 
news of his appointment as sdbahdar in the vicnity of Midnapur 
and so he named the place Mubarak Manzil.> Both Burdwan and 
Katwa towns figure prominently in connection with ‘Alivardi 
Khan's fights with the Marathas. 
Coming to cast Bengal the most important port-towns and 
administrative centres were Chittagong, Sunargaon and Dacca. 
Chittagong was the premier sea-port in the whole of Bengal. It 
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grew quite early in the Muslim period to be the chief port through 
which passed almost the entire volume of the country’s foreign 
trade. The name itself, as indicated earlier, was perhaps of Arabic 
origin.' The Chinese missions which visited Bengal early in the 
fifteenth century came by sea via Sumatra and Nicobar Islands 
first to Chittagong and then to Sunargion, both of which latter 
palces they describe as flourishing ports.? “Tsa-ti-Kiang [Chitta- 
gong] is at the mouth of the sca”, writes a Chinese account. 
“Merchants from foreign countries come from outside and anchor 
there. They assemble and divide the profits of their merchandise 
at this place.”* Sunargaon was also a very big city surrounded by 
walls, “with tanks, streets, bazars” and carrying on “business in 
all kinds of goods.” As already mentioned, both Chittagong and 
Sunargaon were also mint-towns. Ibn Batuta found (1340) 
Sunargaon a flourishing port wherefrom he sailed in a ship to the 
far east. It became an important intellectual centre in the Ilyas 
Shahi period. The English merchant Ralph Fitch visited it in 1586. 
He writes: “Sunargaon is a town five leagues from Sripore where 
there is the best and finest cloth made of cotton that is in all 
India... Great store of cotton cloth goeth from hence, and much 
rice, wherewith they serve all India, Ceylon, Pegu, Malacca, 
Sumatra, and many other places.” Fitch further says that Sripur 
also was a “great city” situated at the junction of the Meghna and 
the Padma where “great store of cotton cloth” was made.’ 
Barbosa’s account of the city of “Bengala” noted above had 
reference most probably either to Sunargaon or Sripur. Another 
flourishing town noticed by Fitch was Bakli (Barisal). As late as 
1630 Sunargion along with Bakli and Sripur were mentioned by 
another European observer as among “the rich and well-peopled 
towns upon the Ganges.”° In the second half of that century, 
however, Sunargion lost its importance on account of the 
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suppression of the Bara Bhuiyan leader Masi Khan, whose 
headquarters it was, and its decline was hastened by repeated 
plundering incursions of the Portuguese-Arakanese pirates. Ulti- 
mately it was eclipsed by the rising city of Dacca which was made 
the capital of Mughal Bengal carly in the century. Already by 
1615 Sir Thomas Roe rated Dacca and Rajmahal as “the chief 
cities” of Bengal. And in the decades that followed Dacca rose as 
rapidly as Sunargaon receded into insignificance. When Tavernier 
visited Dacca in 1666 Sunargion did not apparently attract his 
attention, for he is totally silent about it although he speaks about 
some other towns near Dacca. By Tavernier’s time Dacca was 
already a “large town” with “considerable trade”, though he was 
not impressed by its houses and other structures excepting “a very 
fine house” and “a fairly good” house built respectively by the 
Dutch and the English merchants there.! It may be noted here that 
some of the notable structures at Dacca like the Bara Katra had 
already been built prior to Tavernier’s visit though he obviously 
failed to note them. Also a good many fine buildings were erected 
later on by Shaista Khan during whose time Dacca grew to be a 
much bigger city.” The other towns which Tavernier saw near 
Dacca were Bagmara and Kazihata. “On the 12th [January, 1666], 
at noon”, writes the traveller, “we passed before a large town 
called Bagmara, and slept at Kasihata [Kazihata], another large 
town, 11 coss.”* 

Besides these, several other towns came up quite early in the 
Muslim period. These were Mubiarakabad and Mu‘azzamabad in 
the south-west and south-east respectively of Dacea,* Fathabad 
(Faridpur) and Khalifatabad (Bagerhat). The latter two were 
mint-towns. Two new towns, both bearing the same name of 
Sherpur, but one in Bogra and the other in Mymensingh district, 
are believed to have been founded by or during Sher Shah's time. 
The towns of Murshidabad, then known as Makhsiisabad, 
Kasimbazar and Suti in the same district grew into prominence 
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during the Mughal period. Murshidabad was “a great town, 3 
Koss from Kasimbazar”, wrote Tavernier, “where the Receiver- 
General [deputy diwan] of Shaista Khan resided.”' Both Kasim- 
bazar and Suti were important centres of trade. At the former 
place specially the European companies had their agents and 
factories. “Cassimbazar is a very famous and pleasant town”, 
writes Bowrey, “famous in many respects, first and chiefly for its 
great commerce and plenty of very rich merchants, the only 
market place in this kingdom for all commodities.”” Two other 
towns which attracted Tavernier’s attention were Donapur, ‘ 
coss from Rajmahal” down the Ganges in Bengal, and Hazrahat 
(Acerat), “45 coss” from Dacca.* Besides these Nadia, which was 
the capital of Lakshman Sena,also grew into a large town and 
important centre of trade.* 

These towns and ports were connected by roads as well as 
water routes. One of the main highways constructed early during 
the Muslim rule connected the capital city of Gaud with 
Ghoraghat in the north-east and Lakhnur in the south-west. 
Subsequently the main land-route from Patna to Bengal ran along 
the Ganges and passed through Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Rajmahal to Suti in Murshidabad district where the Bhagirathi 
branched off from the Ganges. At Suti the road also bifur- 
cated.One road went through Murshidabad, Kasimbazar, Katwa 
and Burdwan to Midnapur and thence to Orissa. From this road 
another branched off, most probably at Katwa, going upto Hugli. 
Bernier went to Hugli by this latter road.* The other road from 
Suti went to Dacca through Hazrahat and Fathabad (Faridpur). 
There were many other roads connecting the different towns, 
administrative centres and market places in the country 

The chief means of transport by land was bullock-carts.° 
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Horses, mules, and sometimes camels are also found in use, 
especially by the Iranian, Armenian and Afghan merchants 
coming from the north-west by land-routes. The most conve- 
nient means of communication was however the rivers on which 
various types of boats were used, as mentioned above, for journey 
and transport of goods. The lower courses of some of the rivers 
were also navigable by ocean-going vessels. “In describing the 
beauty of Bengale it should be remembered”, wrote Bernier, 
“that throughout a country extending nearly an hundred leagues 
in length on both banks of the Ganges, from Raje-Mehale to the 
sea, is an endless number of channels,... for the conveyance of 
merchandise”.' Bernier mistakenly thought that these channels 
were cut by the people “in bygone days”. In fact the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra, together with their numerous affluents and 
distributaties intersected the country in such a variety of directions 
“as to form the most complete and easy inland navigation that can 
be conceived.” Excepting the lands contiguous to Burdwan and 
Birbhum “every other part of the country has”, to use the words 
of the foremost modern cartographer of the land, “even in the dry 
season, some navigable stream within 25 miles at the farthest, and 
more commonly within a third part of that distance.” 


V: CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 


Inspite of the growth of a number of cities, ports and urban 
centres more than 80 per cent of the population lived in rural 
areas, as they continue to do even today. The general agricultural 
and commercial prosperity of the country was doubtless reflected 
in the economic condition of the people, though we have no 
detailed statistical information. In fact the continued prosperity of 
the country was ensured by a happy balance between agriculture 
and industry both of which combined to foster a thriving 
international trade. In forming an idea about the condition of the 
people three things may be kept in mind. In the first place, the 
number of population in those days was far less, probably not 
even a third or fourth of what it is today, the available modern 
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census figures showing that the population has more than doubled 
in the last century alone. Consequently there was an abundance of 
agricultural land and a very few, if at all, landless people. As an 
illustration of this fact it may be recalled that till the end of the 
eighteenth century it was a matter of concern for many a zamindar 
under the early British rulers that the peasants might abandon 
their holdings and settle themselves in another zamindari. Even 
many small traders and the artisan classes like the weavers, paper 
and salt manufacturers and fishermen had a sound base in 
agricultural lands and spent a part of their time in agricultural 
pursuits. Purely landless labourers were very few, and even they 
were engaged in various professions. According to Rennel at least 
30,000 people were constantly employed as boatmen on the 
Bengal rivers by the middle of the 18th century.! Secondly, 
throughout the centuries, as noted above, the country had a big 
surplus in food and cloth, the two most important necessities of 
life, which were produced in abundance and which formed the 
chief items of the country’s export trade. Almost each family in 
the rural areas produced sufficient rice, if not more, to meet its 
needs, Each family had also its vegetable gardens, and cattle and 
fowl stocks, or little family dairy farms, so to say, for rearing 
meat, milk and egg. This was in addition to the fruit trees, 
specially cocoanut and betel-nut trees that form an essential part of 
every homestead in the southern districts. Similarly fish was 
available in almost legendary abundance. Abi al-Fadl makes 
special mention of the plentitude of fish in Bengal; and Mirza 
Nathan records that while the Mughal fleet of war-boats had been 
proceeding by the Karotoya river”a large number of fish jumped 
into the boats at the sounds of the trumpets so that he could 
present 40 big ones to the accompanying viceroy Islim Khan who 
ordered a meal to be prepared of them.’ A similar experience is 
narrated by Bernier, While proceeding by boat from Orissa along 
the coast towards the mouth of the Hugli river he saw “the sea 
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covered with fish, apparently large carp, which were pursued by a 
great number of dolphins. I desired my men to row that way, and 
perceived that most of them were lying on their side as if they had 
been dead; some moved slowly along, and others seemed to be 
struggling and turning about as if stupified. We caught four-and- 
twenty with our hands.”! Bernier’s co-traveller Tavernier also 
was not altogether deprived of a similar luck. As he was 
proceeding by river from Hazrahat to Dacca on 9 January 1666 the 
crows were the cause, he writes, “of our finding a fine fish which 
the fishermen had concealed on the bank of the river in the reeds. 
For when the boatmen observed that there were a great number of 
crows which cawed and entered the reeds, they concluded that 
they must contain something unusual, and they searched so well 
that they found sufficient to make agood meal.”? The country 
enjoyed a continued plentitude of foodstuffs so that though we 
hear of occasional famines elsewhere in northern India we do not 
come across in the sources any instance of such a famine in Bengal 
during the whole period of Muslim rule. The only reference to a 
scarcity of food at Dacca is found in connection with Mir Jumla’s 
Assam campaign; but it was entirely a localized incident and was 
quickly relieved by supplies from the other parts of the country. 
The English records make mention of a similar local shortage of 
food supplies in Calcutta and some areas in West Bengal, which 
was caused by the Maratha depredations but which also was 
relieved by pouring in supplies from the other areas. We get one 
specific instance of a natural calamity in 1582 when a cyclone and 
flood affected lower Barisal district.> Similar natural disasters 
might have occurred at other times; but their incidences were 
definitely limited to the locality and to a short period till supplies 
and relief arrived from the other parts. 

The third fact, and arising out of the two above mentioned 
ones, is that food and cloth and all other necessaries of life were 
inconceivably cheap, as all the sources uniformly indicate. Ibn 
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Batita’s evidence in this respect has already been noted earlier.! 
The prices mentioned by him further came down considerably in 
the subsequent period. This is amply reflected by the early 
sixteenth century European travellers’ accounts and also by the 
Bengali literature of the period. Vijayagupta, for instance, 
mentions that a weaver did his weekly shopping including varities 
of fish and vegetables with a few cowries; while Vrindavandasa 
states similarly that Chaitanya’s marriage ceremony cost a few 
cowries.” According to another poet an ordinary Siri (ladies’ 
dress) sold at only 18 cowries, that is, according to the rate of that 
time, about 250th part of a rupee.* There seems to be no reason 
for the poets to exaggerate the cheapness of the articles in these 
instances; but even making allowance for this possibility and 
doubling or quadrupling the figures, the prices would still be 
incredibly nominal. Writing towards the end of the 16th century 
Abi al-Fadl notes the prices of some essential commodities in 
northern India as follows:* 


Wheat 1 maund (approx: 12 dams (i.¢., 3) maunds a rupee, 40 
80 Ibs) dams making a rupee) 

Rice 1 maund 16 dams (24 maunds a rupee). 

Barley 1 maund 8 dams (3 maunds a rupee) 

Pulse (Mugh) 1 maund 18 dams (more than 2 maunds a rupce) 

Pulse (Peas) 1 maund 16 dams (24 maunds a rupee) 

Pulse (Motor) 1 maund 12. dams (3) maunds a rupee) 

Wheat flour 1 maund 22 dams (about 2 maunds a rupee) 

Barley flour 1 maund 11 dams (about 4 maunds a rupee) 

Onion 1 maund 6 dams (about 7 maunds a rupee) 

Garlic 1 maund 40 dams (about 1 maunds a rupee) 

Oil 1 maund 80 dams 4 maund a rupee). 

Ghee 1 maund 105 dams (about § maund a rupee) 

Mutton 1 maund 54 dams (about § maund a rupee) 

Milk I maund 25 dams (about 1 maund a rupec) 

Cloths: 

Tassor 20 yards 1 rupee 

Bafta 20 yards 1b rupee 

Malmal 20 yards 4 rupees 


Mahmudi (ordinary cotton cloth), 20 yards } rupee. 


! Supra, pp.130-132, 
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It may be observed that in Bengal the prices of these articles were 
definitely far less as these were produced there abundantly. About 
half'a century after Abi al-Fadl’s time Manrique wrote that all the 
food stuffs and other supplies were “very cheap, since a ‘candril 
(roughly 500 Ibs.) of rice might cost three or almost four rupees. 
One ‘Cantaro’ (roughly 150 Ibs.) of butter sells at almost for two 
rupees... As regards flesh-meat, in many places you can get a cow 
for there or four ‘reals’; (a cow for rupee one or less and 25 fowls 
for rupees two) from 20 to 25 fowls for one ‘peso’ and all the rest 
accordingly... No less marvellous is the abundant supply of 
implements and eatables. Anything man desires or can wish for is 
to be found there, especially in the numerous bazars or markets. I 
would wonder there at the sight of the quantity and variety of 
fowls and wild birds, all of them sold alive and so cheap that it 
was like giving them away for nothing...”! Again, a quarter of a 
century afterwards the French travellers Tavernier and Bernier 
(1666) give the same picture about the extraordinary cheapness of 
all commodities in Bengal. In the previous quarter of the century, 
specially during the time of Shaista Khan, the price of rice came 
down to the lowest record level of 8 maunds a rupee. This 
definitely reflects the trade-boom and security which followed the 
break-up of the Portuguese-Arakanese pirates’ nest at Hugli in 
1632 and the conquest of Chittagong from the Arakanese in 1667. 
During the first quarter of the eighteenth century rice sold at 5 to 6 
maunds a rupee; but it came down again in the thirties to the level 
of Shaista Khan’s time. The Dacca Factory Records of the 
English for the year 1743 mention the price of rice to be roughly 2 
maunds a rupee? which, if correct, was a considerable rise upon 
that of the thirties and which might have been due to the Maratha 
depredations of the time in west Bengal upto Murshidabad, the 
capital itself. The entries in the factory records have however to be 
taken with caution because of the tendency of many an agent to 
show inflated prices in order to keep for himself a handsome 
margin at the cost of the Company. Even after the British 
* Manrique,t.,56. 
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take-over in 1757 and the period of confusion and unbridled 
exploitation culminating in the disastrous country-wide famine of 
1770 the price of rice in 1780 was about 3 maunds to a rupee. The 
private accounts of a Katwa Brahman for the latter year show that 
he purchased 17 maunds of good rice at 6} rupees.'. 

It is understandable that there were fluctuations in the prices 
from time to time. Even then the fact that clearly emerges is that 
throughout the centuries prices of the necessary commodities 
including foodstuffs were very low in comparison to those in 
other countries, and that therefore a person could maintain 
himself and his family with a very meagre income. The author of 
the Riyad, writing in 1788, states that a monthly income of a 
rupee only was enough for an ordinary person to maintian himself 
and his family.? In fact taking Abii al-FadI's figures as a basis for 
calculation a recent writer has shown that in those days a person 
could maintain himself, his wife and three children with a 
monthly income of 14 rupees.* All the available information 
shows that the monthly wage of an ordinary labourer was in no 
way less than that amount. Abi al-Fad! mentions the wages of 
some workers as follows:* 


a carpenter + 7 to 5 dams per day (ic. 4 rupees a month) 
a water-carrier.... 3 to 2. dams (Le. 2 rupees a month) 
a bricklayer... 3 to 24 dams (i.e. 24 rupees a month) 
a bamboo-cutter.... 2 dams (ie. 1} rupee 2 month) 


The establishment charges for the English factory at Dacca in 1723 
shows that among others a washerman was paid 4 rupees, a 
sweeper 5 rupees, a barber 2} rupees and a gardener 2 rupees a 
month.” When in 1758 the Fort William Council at Calcutta 
decided to pay less than three rupees a month to a local porter 
(Cooli) many of the latter left their job because they could get 
more by working for a cultivator in the field.” It would thus 
appear that the wage of a day labourer was not less than 2 rupees 


* Quoted in K.P. Bandyopadhyaya, op.cit.,539. 
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and that with this amount he could easily maintain himself and his 
family. 

As already mentioned, purely landless or jobless people were 
almost non-existent in Bengal during the period under review. 
The need for extra working hands accounts for the import of 
some slaves into the country early in the period, as Ibn Batiita’s 
account would indicate. But slavery as a system of forced labour 
and trade on human misery does not appear at all to be in vogue. 
The bringing in of a number of Abyssinian slaves by the Ilyas 
Shahis was more or less in the nature of marcenary recruits; and 
these slaves enjoyed not an unenviable position and became 
unltimately the rulers of the land. In fact the word “slave” was 
understood in a very different sense in the Muslim society. As the 
Siyar’s European translator aptly reminds us: “Care must be taken 
not to interpret this word slave, by American, or even by 
European notions. Amongst the Turks, a slave, if a male, 
becomes in general the son-in-law; and ifa female, the bride of the 
family; and if an Habissinian or Nobi, he becomes the Steward of 
the house, and sometimes the bridegroom of it. In India, a slave, 
whether Georgian or African, ' becomes in general the right-hand 
man of the family; and hence the word signifies a man thoroughly 
devoted to another; and this is the accustomed interpretation of 
the words abd (‘abd) and gholam in Arabic, as well as in Turkish, 
Persian and Indian.” * In Bengal the instance of a man of the soil 
being sold in slavery to another person in the country is nowhere 
available. It was only later in the sixteenth century that the 
Portuguese began to carry away forcibly people of the coastal 
districts and sell them as slaves to other countries. This was one of 
the reasons for the Mughals’ intervention in the Portuguese 
settlement at Hugli in 1632. 

The abundance and cheapness of food-stuffs and other 
necessaries of life and the adequacy of even the minimum wage of 
a day labourer in relation to his needs ensured a more or less 
comfortable life for the people in general. This does 1 ot mean, 
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however, that cases of financial hardships were altogether 
unknown. The sixteenth century Bengali literature mentions one 
or two instances of people borrowing money at interest at times 
of scarcity or special needs. In one important respect however the 
lot of the peasantry was far better than what it came to be after the 
end of the Muslim rule. The cultivators and tillers of the soil were 
the owners of the land and had the right to sell or mortgage it. 
There was no feudal system in the country, The zamindars and 
jagirdars were not as such owners of the lands included in their 
charges. While the zamindars were revenue-collecting agents 
having a quasi-official position, the jagirdars were full-fledged 
officials who were only assigned specific revenue divisions as 
jagirs for realizing their salaries therefrom. Not only were they 
themselves liable to transfers, they were often offered alternative 
Jagits. Moreover they were required to submit to the treasury the 
revenue realized from their jagirs in excess of their pay and 
emoluments.' Sometimes specific departments like the nawwara 
(fleet of war-boats) were assigned jagirs for meeting their 
expenses therefrom. Thus the position of the jagirdars and 
zamindars was very different in those days and the peasantry had a 
recognized right in the land.! On the whole the people in general 
led a life of economic ease and the country enjoyed agricultural, 
industrial and commercial prosperity continually for more than 
four hundred years—a record in respect of period alone for which 
it is hard to find a parallel in either medieval or modern times. 
Vi IMPACT OF THE EUROPEAN TRADE 

It was Bengal’s undoubted wealth and prosperity which 
attracted the European traders to it. Coming as they did in the 
wake of the geographical discoveries and the consequent Euro- 
pean commercial and colonial rivalry they came not simply to 
carry on trade as such but also to establish their colonial hold over 
the eastern lands. Their trading activities in Bengal (and else- 
where) were guided by this colonial motive. The most important 
and generl result of the coming of the Europeans was the ousting 
of the Arab and Muslim mercantile fleet from the Indian ocean 


" Supra, pp.553-557. 
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and other sea-routes and the establishment of the European naval 
supremacy over them. This enabled the European companies to 
establish their monopoly of trade between Asia and Europe which 
was formerly largely in the hands of the Arab, Persian and 
Turkish merchants many of whom had their commercial bases in 
Bengal. By the end of the 17th century such a monopoly was 
enforced at least by the English East India Company not only 
with regard to the English “private traders”, but also with regard 
to the local and other traders. It so came to pass that even for 
shipment of goods to Asian countries the latter had to obtain 
‘passes’ from the English Council at Calcutta. It is on record that 
during the shipping season between November 1705 and Febru- 
ary 1706,33 ships of various tonnage sailed from Bengal for 
Malabar, Surat, Persia, Mocha, Maldive Islands and other Asian 
ports. Of these 33 ships 19 belonged to Muslim (Moor) 
merchants, one ship belonging to an English private trader was 
freighted by a Hindu merchant named Baranasi Seth, and the 
remaining 13 belonged to European private merchants. All these 
33 ships had to obtain passes from the Calcutta Council.' This 
record also shows that “among the individual traders as disting- 
uished from the companies, the Moors controlled more than half 
of the trade with the Asiatic countries.”* 

Before the coming of the Europeans Bengal goods reached 
Europe through the Arab, Persian and Turkish merchants. This 
trade was now entirely taken over by the Europeans. The carrying 
of Bengal goods directly to Europe by the Europeans might have 
meant an extension of that market for Bengal; but how far that 
expansion took place at the cost of other markets or of the trading 
operations of other merchants is not definitely known. The 
acknowledged fact of the rise in the volume of English exports 
from Bengal during the first half of the eighteenth century 
considered with the equally well-established fact of a correspond- 
ing decrease in the Dutch exports from the land during the same 


* Diary and Consultation Books, quoted in A.Karim, Murshid Quli Khin and his times, 
Dacca, 1963,230-231, where the names of the ships with tonnage and destinations together with the 
names of the owners are listed 
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period would indicate that the increase reflected by the English 
trade was not absolute with regard to Bengal’s economy and that 
this increase in the English trade was effected at least partly at the 
cost of the other European nations’ trade. It is also noteworthy 
that by virtue of real or purported grants by the Mughal 
authorities the English Company enjoyed the privilege of 
custom-free trade in licu of an agreement to pay annually a fixed 
sum of 3000 rupees. This amount was fixed at a time when their 
trade was inconsiderable; and even then it was not always paid 
regularly, Also, under cover of this privilege the private trade of 
the English company’s agents and other Europeans and local 
individuals was carried on custom-free, and there was an 
extensive illicit traffic in such trade permits called dastakhs. In 
contrast, other European companies and local merchants not 
allied with the English had to pay 2} to 5% customs. Such 
discriminations of course reflect an inconsistent commercial 
policy on the part of the local authorities. But it shows that if there 
was an expansion of English trade in Bengal, it was accompanied 
by a loss of customs revenue of the country, by restrictions upon 
and discouragement of other traders, and by an adverse effect on 
the country’s economy because of the private internal trade by the 
English agents. In view of these facts, and in the absence of total 
export figures for the previous periods, it would at least be 
hazardous to conclude on the basis of an increase in the English or 
European trade alone that there was an overall expansion of the 
country’s export trade by the coming of the Europeans 

The Europeans had very few things to bring to Bengal. The 
Dutch used to import some tin, copper and spices from their 
eastern settlements, while the English brought in some broad- 
cloth, lead, copper, iron and fancy goods. In general, however, 
they had to obtain the Bengal commodities by paying hard cash 
for them. For this purpose they used to bring bullion and had it 
coined in the government mints. In this matter also the English 
claimed the privilege of having their bullion coined without 
paying any minting charge or ‘customs’ as it was called. The other 
merchants usually paid 2$% customs or mintage. According to 
one study the English company brought into Bengal during the 
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period from 1704 to 1727 bullion worth ¢ 21,040, 119.' Computed 
in terms of rupees (@ rupees 10 a pound) it would come to some 
21 crores (210000000) of rupees in 24 years; i.e. less than a crore 
of rupees in a year, Supposing that the bullion imported by the 
other European traders for the period equalled that of the English, 
the total value of the bullion would not exceed 2 to 3 crores of 
rupees a year. Compared with the country’s vast riches and 
extensive trade this inflow of gold and silver through the 
European traders was rather inconsiderable. For instance, accord- 
ing to an English agent's report of 1676 the then viceroy Shaista 
Khin’s daily income trom his trade and other sourees was “two 
lakh rupees” of which his expenses was “about one half’, and that 
in his less than 13 y rnorship he had amassed an amount 
? It may be pointed out that Shaista Khan 
was not the only one merchant in Bengal; there were many others 
who were almost equally rich. The import of bullion by the 
European traders, whatever its amount, could not therefore have 
produced any sudden or profound change in Bengal’s economy. 


ars’ gov 


of 38 crores of rupe 


In fact the influs of gold and silver into the country was nothing 
new with the coming of the Europeans. It had been a regular 
feature of the country’s flourishing international trade since at 
least the end of the [3th century. This tact has sometimes been 
ignored and the effect of the import of bullion by the Europeans 
has been over-emphasized, It has been stated, for instance, that by 
bringing in “huge” quantities of silver and gold into the country 
the European traders provided Bengal “with an universally 
accepted medium of ey 


change” and “enabled us to buy the 
products of the other provinces and countries to an extent 
inconceivable in earlier times, when barter was the chief method 
of trade.”* Needless to point out that barter was not the chief 
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method of trade prior to the coming of the Europeans. As already 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, a highly developed gold and 
silver currency was introduced by the Muslims trom the very 
beginning of their rule and that this curreney was in circulation 
and commercial use throughout the centuries. What actually 
happened with the coming of the Europeans was that they took 
the place of the others in bringing in gold and silver. The Dutch, 
for instance, brought the major portion of their bullion in gold 
and silver from Japan and Batavia which previously used to come 
to Bengal through Arab, Persian and other merchants, Since, 
however, the Europeans kept better records of their activities we 
get more specific information about their imports. 

The need for changing foreign currencies and bullions into 
Bengal rupees led to the rise at an early date of a class of sarrafs 
(bankers or money: 


changers). These people also arranged for the 
transter of money from one place to another by means of bills of 
exchange or hundies. A number of sarrats had their 0 


es at 
different centres of trade in the country and agents in other places. 
By the beginning of the 18th century the house of Jagat Seth came 
to occupy the pre-eminent position in the banking, business. 
Murshid Quli Khan gave Jagat Seth the exclusive privilege of 
getting the bullion of the forcign traders minted at the govern 
ment mints, This ensured his rise and influence over the country’s 


finances and politics 

The European companies obtained permission to establish 
trading stations or “settlements” and factories at some places. 
Some of these settlements like those at Calcutta and Hugli 
developed into important commercial centres. In pursuance of 
their colonial ambitions. however, the European companies 
fortified these settlements and transformed them into military 
bases for them. For procurin 
European companies employ’ 


goods at a cheaper rate the 
sat their factories at Kasimbazar 
and Malda a number of local workers and artisans to manufacture 
silk. Sometimes European “experts” were brought in to give 
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finishing touches to the silk produced in Bengal. While this led to 
some improvement in the industry, its other effects were not at all 
salutary. It transformed the European companies in a limited 
sense into manufacturers and producers, and curtailed the 
initiative and liberty of the local manufacturers and artisans, The 
larger amount of goods was obtained by the companies, however, 
through brokers and a class of middlemen called dadani mer- 
chants, These middlemen were almost exclusively Hindus. The 
brokers contracted for the supply of goods to the companies, took 
money from them, and engaged a number of middlemen or 
dadani merchants to make advances of cash to the manufacturers 
and weavers binding them to deliver goods at previously fixed 
prices and times. The rise of these brokers and middlemen, 
commonly known as the binians, was one of the most important 
socio-economic results of the European trading. operations in 
Bengal. By the middle of the cighteenth century a. strong 
community of material interest developed between this class of 
people, headed by the Jagat Seth, and the English company 
entrenched at their fortified settlement at Calcutta. It was this 
alliance which was a major factor in Siraj al-Daulah’s fall and the 
end of Muslim rule in Bengal. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

CONCLUSION 
Muslim rule in Bengal lasted for more than five hundred 
years (6(00-1170/ 1203-1757). This long period falls into two broad 
but unequal divisions, the pre-Mughal and the Mughal period, 
including the time of the Murshidabad niyabat. The first period is 
by far the longer, covering roughly four hundred years. During 
this period Muslim Bengal was a distinct political entity ruled by 
independent Sultans, except for two short intervals, During the 
Mughal period, on the other hand, Bengal formed a province of 
the Mughal state and was governed by viceroys appointed by the 
Mughal emperors 
“The period of the Sultanat was the most formative of Muslim 
Bengal history in respect of both its political and social evolution, 
During this period various groups of Muslims of foreign origin 
came and settled in Bengal, and evolved a state and society of their 
own, The political developments that took place were related 


more or less with such immigartions from time to time. The first 
Muslim state in Bengal was established by a group of Muslim 
adventurers of Turkish origin (Khalji Turks) headed by Ikhtiyar 
al-Din Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji. After his death his lieute- 
nants and companions held on to the new land and were 
subsequently joined by others. In the initial period there were 
struggles and conflicts among themselves for leadership. Also, as 
these people and those who had established themselves contem- 
poraneously in northern India with Delhi as their capital were 
similar immigrants connected with the Ghorid expansion, the 
question of adjusting the relationship between the two Muslim 
dominions often led to conflicts. Some of the Delhi Sultans 
temporarily succeeded in exerting their authority over the Bengal 
Muslim dominion; but even their governors acted as independent 
rulers. It was out of the mutual rivalry and conflicts between two 
such Delhi governors in Bengal, coupled with the arrival of a 
fresh band of immigrants headed by Haji Ilyas that led to the 
emergence of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty of rulers in the middle of the 
fourteenth century (8th century Hijri). This dynasty remained in 
power for about a century and a half except for a short interval 
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during which a local convert named Jalal al-Din Muhammad and 
his son ruled the Bengal sultanat. The Ilyas Shahis were finally 
supplanted by a group of Abyssinian immigrants who, in turn, 
were overthrown by a group of Arab immigrants under the 
leadership of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah towards the close of the 
fifteenth century (9th century H.). The Husain Shahi rule 
continued for about half a century when they were overthrown by 
the Sar Afghans followed by the Karrani Afghans, The changes in 
the lines of rulers thus took place as one or the other group of 
immigrants became powerful in state affairs. 


The mutual struggles and conflicts among the Muslims 
themselves were the main cause of the rather slow’ progress in the 
extension of their jurisdiction further cowards the cast after their 
first flash of conquest of northern and central Bengal. Neverthe- 
less by the end of the first century of their arrival their authority 
was extended from Bihar in the west to Sylhet in the east. and 
from Dinajpur-Rangpur districts in the north to the Sundarbans in 
the south. Indeed under the Ilyas Shahi rulers the whole territory 
which subsequently came to be known as Bengal was brought 
under one political jurisdiction for the first time in its history 


A more positive and important result of the establishment of 
Muslim rule in Bengal was the emergence of a Muslim population 
and society partly because of immigration of Muslims and partly 
because of the spread of Islam among the local population. 
Indeed, during the first period the country assumed an essentially 
Islamic character which it has retained ever since, The ditferent 
immigrant groups together with their relatives and followers 
settled in the land. Along with them came a number of learned 
men and preacher-settlers. also accompanied by their followers 
and adherents. Many of these savants established centres of 
learning wherefrom instructions were imparted in different 
branches of Islamic learning. Due to the preachings and teachings 
of these men a number of the local population embraced Islam in 
the course of the centuries. Such conversions took place gradually 
through peaceful persuasion and enlightenment. There is no 
instance of forcible conversion of any section of the local 
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population; nor is there any evidence of any mass or large-scale 
conversion at any given time. Conversions took place from all 
strata of the society, from Buddhists and Hindus alike. There is no 
basis for the assumption that only lower and poorer sections of the 
Hindus embraced Islam. In fact whatever specific instances of 
conversion are on record, they relate to persons of higher ranks, 
One of the local converts, Jalal al-Din Muhammad, belonged to a 
Hindu noble family and became, as mentioned above, the Sultan 
of the Muslim dominion of Bengal. His accession symbolized the 
integration of immigrant and local Muslims into one brotherhood 
and also indicated the significant fact that by that time (818/1415) 
the Muslim population had become the determining factor in the 
country's political destiny, for his succession took place as a 
reaction to his Hindu father’s usurpation of authority. 

The Sultans championed the cause of Islam in their policies 
and activities. They described themselves as “Helper of Islam and 
Muslims” etc. on their coins and inscriptions and also inscribed 
the first Kalima on their coins. They established mosques and 
madrasas, patronized the shaikhs and the ‘ulama’ and adopted 
the rules of the shari‘at (Qur'an and Sunna) as the fundamental 
laws of the government and administration. Some of the Sultans 
recognized the theoretical supremacy of the Khalifa of Baghdad, 
describing themselves as Nasir ‘Amir al-Mu'minin, Yamin 
Khalifat Allah, etc., while others adopted the title of Khalifa for 
themselves. They also maintained close and brotherly relations 
with the Muslim rulers outside the subcontinent, particularly with 
those of Egypt, and also sent large sums of money for charitable 
purposes including the establishment of madrasas at the holy cities 
of Makka and Madina. As a result Bengal attained a recognized 
position in and was regarded as part and parcel of the then 
Muslim world. But though championing the cause of Islam the 
Sultans were not intolerant towards the non-Muslim population. 
On the contrary they treated the non-Muslims with unpre- 
cedented liberalism in consonance with the principles of equality 
and justice enunciated by Islam. Many non-Muslims were 
s extended to their 


appointed in state services and patronage w 
learning and literature. One notable aspect of the Sultans’ policies 
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was the encouragement given to the cultivation of Bengali 
language which in fact attained its literary from under their 
patronage. 

The economic policy of the Sultans was geared to the 
well-being of the people and was characterized by systematic and 
balanced encouragement of agriculture, industries and trade, 
coupled with the construction of roads, bridges and dykes and 
reclamation of virgin lands. As a result the country attained 
proverbial economic progress and prosperity during this period. 
This prosperity continued through the Mughal period and 
attracted many foreign traders including the Europeans in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Sultans paid equal 
attention to art and architecture along with learning and literature. 
Both Arabic and Persian languages were cultivated, they being 
generally the languages of administration and culture. The literary 
activities of the time were essentially imbued with Islamic ideas 
and traditions. Even literary productions in Bengali by the 
Muslims drew inspiration from Islamic traditions and were 
generally aimed at instructing the people in Islam. And in so far as 
the Muslim writers adopted themes based on human activities and 
historical traditions they introduced a new and human trend in 
literary activities in contrast with the Hindu literary productions 
of the time which confined themselves to themes based on gods 
and goddesses.In the domain of arts also the spirit of Islam made 
itself equally felt. Calligraphy and architecture went hand in hand 
and were based on the styles and traditions developed by the 
Muslims elsewhere. Nonetheless both calligraphy and archi- 
tecture show some local chracteristics. 

Apart from the Sultans, the Muslim population adhered in 
general to the principles and teachings of Islam. They said the 
prayers regularly, observed fasting in the month of Ramadan and 
their well-to-do ones paid zakat and performed Hajj. They also 
conformed to Islamic standards in respect of dress and diet. The 
Muslim ladies also observed veil or purdah. As in the case of 
contemporary Muslims in other countries, there were certain 
innovations and un-Islamic practices prevalent among the Bengal 
Muslims too. Such innovations and practices mostly came along 
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with the immigrants, though local influences contributed to their 
further growth. The most noteworthy of such innovations was 
sifism. Its influence is noticeable from the beginning of Muslim 
rule in Bengal. The early siifis, however, do not appear to have 
been divorced from shari‘at. Some of them were indeed great 
‘alims and teachers to the people. Later on in the period, however, 
we get the picture of a very degenerated form of safism which 
gave rise to a number of heterodoxical tendencies. The Muslims 
of Bengal were (and still are) almost exclusively Sunnis. Some 
Shi‘as came during the Mughal period, specially during the time 
of the Murshidabad Nawwabs who were themselves Shi‘as. 

The impact of Islam on the Hindu society was deep and 
far-reaching. Even those who did not embrace Islam felt the 
influence of the principles of equality of man and the doctrine of 
one Lord for the whole of the creation. Such influences led to 
some reform movements in Hindusim. The most notable of such 
reform movements was the Vaishnava movement of Chaitanya 
during the early sixteenth century (10th century H.). Chaitanya’s 
movement was remarkably influenced by siifism and was aimed 
at checking the progress of Islam among the Hindus. Indeed it 
was through the channel of sifism that Hindusim reorganized 
itself and succeeded in building up some resistance or resilence to 
the progress of Islam. 

Also during the early sixteenth century when the Husain 
Shahis were ruling in Bengal the Portuguese appeared on its 
coastal region. In the middle of the century they began making 
serious incursions. into the coastal districts. Their activities were 
facilitated by the end of the Husian Shahi rule on the one hand and 
the beginning of the Mughal-Afghan ccntest for supremacy in 
northern India on the other. This struggle brought the Afghans 
into Bengal. The second half of the sixteenth century was a period 
of political instability and insecurity for Bengal. During this 
period the Portuguese and the Arakanese carried on systematic 
piratical raids in the coastal areas from the south and south-cast; 
while the Assamese also pressed on from the north-east. After the 
fall of the Afghan ruler Da’tid at the hand of the Mughals in 1576 
A.C. a number of Afghan chiefs and some of their former Hindu 
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officials and others established themselves as independent chiefs in 
different parts of Bengal. It took for the Mughals more than thirty 
years to subjugate these chiefs and to establish the Mughal sway 
over the whole of Bengal. 


Effective Mughal authority in Bengal lasted for exactly a 
century, from the accession of Islam Khan as viceroy in 1608 till 
empcror Aurangzeb’s death in 1707. From the point of view of 
Bengal history the two most important acts of the Mughals were 
the suppression of the Portuguese-Arakanese depredations in 
south Bengal and the fixing of the capital at Dacca. While the 
former act brought back normal life for the people of south 
Bengal, the latter measure led ro the development of eastern 
Bengal generally, and the city of Dacca in particular. The 
Mughals built a number of beautiful architectural structures at 
Dacea and elsewhere in Bengal, some of which exist still today. 
On the international plane, however, the period of Mughal rule 
coincided with the decline of the Portuguese naval power and the 
appearance in their stead of the Dutch, the French and the English 
on the scene. The commercial and colonial rivalry of these nations 
had their inevitable impact on the coastal regions of the Mughal 
dominions, notably in Bengal. The second half of the seventeenth 
century, corresponding roughly with the viceroyalties of Mir 
Juma and Shaista Khan, witmessed increasing trading activities of 
these European nations in Bengal. Their efforts to obtain trade 
privileges and, through them, political and military advantages, 
occupy much of the story of their relationship with the Mughal 
viccroys. The first English war in Bengal during Shaista Khan's 
viceroyalty was the beginning of systematic English encroach- 
ments in the country's political as well as trade arena. With the 
foundation of their settlement at Calcutta in 1690 and their 
obtaining of further advantages during the closing years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, when he was busy in his Deccan campaigns, 
the English gained a firm foothold at the mouth of the Hugli river 
and over the region lying south of Calcutta. 


Already before Aurangzeb’s death the capital of Bengal was 
transferred from Dacca to Murshidabad (formerly called Makh- 
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stisabad). After the emperor's death Murshid Quli Khan and his 
successors became virtually independent of Delhi's control, 
although they continued to recognize its theoretical sovereignty. 
The coming of the Mughals had resulted in the former Muslim 
nobility and princely families being relegated into the back- 
ground. Since Murshid Quli Khan's time even the Mughal 
nobility who had established themselves in Bengal were pushed 
into the background and their place was taken up by members of 
the Hindu mercantile class (bania) who had emerged into 
prominence and prosperity by working as trade-agents for the 
European companies, specially of the English. The Murshidabad 
Nawwabs became practically isolated from the generality of the 
Muslim population and depended for support partly on fresh 
arrivals of their kinsmen from Persia and partly on the Hindu 
mercantile group. The mutual struggles and intrigues of the new 
Murshidabad Muslim nobility among themselves for power and 
the masnad seriously weakened their position and left the field 
open for the bania faction to manipulate the country’s political 
affairs to their own advantage. The English merchant-adventurers 
were not slow to grasp the significance of the political situation. 
Soon enough there emerged a natural alliance between them and 
the Hindu bania faction which proved to be the main factor 
behind the overthrow of the last Nawwab Siraj al-Daulah in 1757 
and the installation of English political authority in Bengal. ‘The 
end of Muslim rule in the land was the result as much of their own 
weaknesses and faults as that of the new international situation 
and the colonial enterprise of the English nation. 

As in the case of every political change, the immediate 
beneficiaries of the establishment of British rule in the country 
were, besides the rulers, those who cooperated with the new 
regime. As for the Muslims and the country in general there 
began a period of steady decline. For about a quarter of a century 
after the fall of Siraj al-Daulah Bengal was the scene of 
unprecedented and one of the worst types of exploitations known 
to history. Famine, pestilence and poverty engulfed the land 
before the century was over. As British rule became firml 
established there was naturally an abatement in the process of 
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unbridled exploitation and attempts were made by the rulers to 
render their administration salutary and palatable. From the 
nineteenth century onwards there were also beneficial intellectual 
contacts with the west. In course of time the western ideas of 
liberalism and nationalism had a good deal to do with the 
socio-political evolution of the subcontinent. Nevertheless, these 
ideas touched but the fringe of a slowly emerging and very limited 
urban society. When the British occupied Bengal it was, 
according to their own accounts, the wealthiest and most 
prosperous province in the subcontinent; when they left it in the 
mid-twentieth century it was the poorest of all. They found it a 
united land; they left it divided. And inspite of their efforts at 
education more than 90 per cent of the population remained 
illiterate. Nor was the education system devised by the rulers 
calculated to build up a balanced and useful manpower. British 
rule in the land had of course good and bad results, and the fall of 
Sirdj al-Daulah did indeed mark the beginning of a new era; but to 
regard it as a “glorious dawn” or “truly a renaissance”, as one 
scholar describes it,' is doubtless an exageration of the benefits of 
British rule and an over-simplification of the import of renai 
ance. 
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“Abd al-Rahim. Khin-i-Khinan, 4. 

“Abd al-Rahman, Sayyid (of | Mahasthan), 


Emperor Aurangecb’s (qv) saad to, 78 

"Abd al-Rahman, Shab (an officer ot “Alivards 
Khin’s), appomtment of, as deputy: gov- 
entior of Orissa, 635 

“Abd al-Rasil Khan (nephew of Mustati 
Khan), 627 

"Abd al-Razzay (Mughal Baklshi 
by the Afighans an Bengal, 20 

Abd al-Razzig, Mir, 4% 

Abd aSahim (Mughal fudir at Hajo), 
nithtary operations of, against the Abon, 
intruders, 346, 367. 

Abd al-Samad (Mughal general), recapture of 
Hyh from the English (q.s.)' by, 513, 

“Abd al-Wahhab (son of Hinud Dinishmand), 
Prince Rhurram’s (Shah Jahan, q..) grant 
oF lands to, 7H), 781. $37, 938 

“Abd al-Wahd, see Shaikh “Abd al-Wbud 

Abhipur (in Assam), advance of the Mughals 
upon, 413 

‘Abid °Ali Khan (Afghan general), desertion of 
Murshid Quit Khan Is (q.v} service by. 
612-613 

‘Abid ‘Ali Khin (of Pandua). on the Belburt 
‘Madrasa q.v.). 830; 0n the Sekh Subhaduss 
(g-v)), 833, on the city of Gaud (g.¥,), 950 

Abit al-Fadl, 5 historian, 20, 21, 25, M1, 149, 
288, 339, 936, on the carly lite of ‘Ist Khan 
on the use of gold and silver 

¥31; on the mode of land 
revenue payment in Bengal 713-714; on the 
administrative units of the Bengal subah, 
FAR-T44. on the rate of assessment inthe 
Bengal subah, 748; on the Bengal dwelling 
houses, 814; on the abundance of rice in 
Bengal, 933; on the muslin industry (q.v.) of 
Bengal, 941; on the silk industry (g.v.) of 
Bengal, 942; on the plenti fish in 
Bengal, 959; on the prices of essential 
commodities, 961, 962; on the wages of 
artisans and labourers. 163 

‘Abu al-Hasan (Mughal diwan), 301, 849. 

‘Abii al-Hasan (Mughal naval officer). attack 

the Assamese position on the Dilh river 

by, 416; posting of. at Sripur (q.v.). 436: 
part played by. an the recapture of Chittae 
gong (q.¥.). 437, 438 

Abu al-Hasan, Mir (of Hugli), cooperation of 

ith Mir Habib (q.v.), 620 

Abit al-Ma‘ali, Mir (Writer), hiterary activity 
of, 850. 

Abit al-Qisim, Mir (Taba Tabi’ Hasani al- 
Simnani), building of the Bara Kiera (g ¥.) 


capture of 
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12-913. 

Si'id Tabrisi, Shaikh, * 

Abi Turab (Ciujdir of Bhws 
suppress Sitaram’s rebellion (4.¥.) 

Abu Zaid al-Hasan al-Sirail, see Sirah 
Zaid al-Hasan ale 

AbwabeieKhisnawisi, 350. 

Abyssinia, 41; immirgration of Muslims into 
Bengal from, 749, 972. 

Abyssinians, the, recruitment of, in the service 
of the Bengal Sultanat, 171-172, 187, 695. 
7h, 767, 964 (see also Barbak Shah); wrow- 
ing influence of, and capture of the the 
by. 177: rule of, 177-182, 264, 205. 767. 78 
expulsion of, by ‘Al al-Din Hasan Shah 
(qv. 191, 693, 767-768, THY; trading acti 
vities of, 937. 

Academies, the, 832-840; courses of studies in 
3: study oF Persian in, 847 

Acheen, Mir Jumla’s (q.v.) trade with, 385, 
387, 388 


Abit 


Adam, William, on the mud 
(gs). 838 


it Bagh 

On the nnkeubs a Birbhum 
(4). $40; om the maktabs near Pandua 
(g.¥.), 841; 00 the nuanber of mnakeabs, 842 

Adam Khan (Mughal general), 413. 

Adam Shahid. see Bibs Adam Shahid 

“Adil Khin (admiral of the fleet of Musi Khin 
Mastud-t-'Ali), 207, 318, 335. M4 

Adina Mosque. the, construction of. 138; 
desertion of, 138-139; the inseripion at. 
13%; as an educational ansetutw 
architectural teatures of, 888-891, 
$96,897, ANT, 903, 951 
Muhammad Shah Adil 

the (ship). 481 

Aidal Khan (son of Abu l-Fadl and Mughal 
general) 339 treacherous killing of, by 
Shivalt (q.¥.). 626. 

Afghanistan, the Ghagnavid (g.¥.) dynasty in, 
45-46; passing of, under the Saljuk Turks 
(g.v.). 46: the Ghorids (q..) n. 47: Iehtiyar 
al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhnyir Khalir's 
(q.v.) early life in, 49, 63; British policy 
towards, 682-683; immigration af Muslims 
into Bengal from, 75 invasion of 
Chengig Khin (q.6)) into, 762, 

Afghans. the, 190, 217, 228: detear of, at the 
hands of Babur (q.v.), 21% concentration 
ot, in the locality of Sunaraiion (q.¥.). 247 
dissensions amongst the, 249; resistance 
xiven to the Mughals (q.v.) by, 250-260, 
261, 293, 769. R49. 975-976: the rebellious 
Mughals joined by, 265-271; subjugation 
‘of, n Orissa (g.¥,), 280, 281-2833 revival af 
the power of, in Orissa, 29: recruntment at, 
by “Alivardi Khan (g.v,), 5), 611, 7. 
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3AL 


rebellion of, against “Alivard? Khan, (20, 
627-628, 629,770; influx of, to Indus 
632-687; in the service of ‘Al’ al-Din 
Husain Shi, 768: settlement of, sn Ben, 
769, 789, 973, 975; settlement of, an Sylhet 
(g 6), 785, settlement of, Jessore, Al 
See ako the Birs Bhuwvins, “isi Khin, the 
Karranis, Masa Khin Masnad-i-" Ali, 

TARE, Shams-ieSieaj, 10 

Affica, calligraphy (gv) an north, S78 

Afshar tribe, the. 378, 

Agi Baba Kuchak (Sarfariz Khan's munor 
son), 608 

Aghar Khir 

Agra, 373, 375, 


475. 
yemient of emperor Shah 
37, 


Agriculture, extension of, in Bengal, 926, 927 


931-936, v7, 
Agricultural products, the, of Bengal, 933 
936 


Ahadith al-Khawanin, the. 202, 21 See als 
Tarikh-t-Harnidi 
Abmad Beg (tbrahin 
governor af Orissa) 359) 

Ahmad 

Abmad 

Ahmad 

Ahmad 
3 


u's uephew. 
au, 341, 342 
Beg Isfasini (writer), $59 
Damishgi, Shaikh, $11 

ibn Majed (Arab pilot), 350 
Khin (brother of Tay Khan Kevin 


Ahmad Shah Durrint (Abdali). invasion of 
India by. 532,671, 673, 679 departure of 
from India. 675. 


Ahmad Shah, Shams al-Din Abu al-Mujabid, 
nomination of, for the throne by Jalal al-Din 
‘Muhammad Shih (q.v,), 163; rule of, 16 
693, 75 

Abmad Shirin (brother of Muhammad Shir- 
in), 61 

Ahmadabad, 373, 

Almuadnagar. 339. 

Ahom Buruny, sce Assan Burunji 

‘Ahom kingdom, the, expedition sent by 
Qisim Khan (g.¥.) against, 329-36 ageres- 
siveness of, 34: 

Ahsan Allah Khan (faujdir of Hugli). suppres- 
sion of the Afghan zamindars of Tanki by. 
544-545: partiality shown to the korwal of 
Hugli by, 372 

Gaud Wa Pandua 


‘Malik Sait al-D 


Aibak 
of Bihar (q.v.). 9 
Lakhnawath (q.v,). 92-93. 

Aibak, Qutb al-Din, as lieut 


i, appointed ge 
: governorship ot 


mad 


thon (q.v.). 47. 


INDE} 


Iktiuiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhayr 

Khali (qv) with, 50, 54; encourages the 

latter to conquer Fakhnawati, 52: as Sultin 

hostility of 14) al 

Din Yaldue (g.v,) towards, 76: death of, 71, 
77 

Ai 


Akbari, the, 20, 271, 274 
han Ghazi (son of Zatar Kinin Gliaay 


Aix-la-Chapelie, the Treaty of (1748). 648 

“Ajdib-i-Gharibs, the, 24. See also Fathiva 
“Ibriva and TarikheieMulk Asham 

Ajay, the i Katwa), detest of 
Macattas (q.v.) at ‘Alivardi Khan's (qv 
hands on, 622 

Akbar. st al-Din 
emperor). 2 

712. 714, 709, 77), MY, YUL: accession of, 

21, 242. 260: rebellion of KhaneteZamait 

(4 6) agaist. 243-244; gonquest of Guparat 

by. 249: t Da'td Khan 

Karr setit by, 250, 251, 253-257, 

arch of. against Dirt Khan 

Karrini, 251-252; rebellion of the Mughal 

officily and army in Bengal and. Bihar 
gamst, 265-271; expedition set by. against 

ba Kinin (q.v.), 276-281, 283-287; tnarch 

of, agamnst Mired Muhammad Hubitn (9...) 
of Kabul, 260% death of, 36 heterodoxy of, 
se 

Akbarnagar, bate of, berween Prince Shih 
Jahan (q'v.) and viceroy Ibrahim Klhin 
(4.¥.). 325; Prince Shab Jaban at, 340, 341 
343, 345, administrative arrangements nade 
by Prince Shab Jahan at. 44: ander the 
control of Mir Habib (q.v.). 621, See also 
Raymahal 

Akburniina, the, . 

‘Akbarpur (in Malda), 34th capture of the fore 
of by Shah Jahan (q.v.). 341. 343, 

‘Abhi Siri al-Din “Uthman, Shaikh, 136, 139, 
construction of a gateway to the tomb of, 
25 

Akbund Shir, (Malik Zahir al-Din Malik of 
Mul, the admiral), constructio 
que at Dhamris (.v.) by. 17 

Akram Khan, Sayyid (Murshid Quit Khan's 
relative). appointment of, as dian of Ben= 
gal, 346 

Al-Birini, Aba Rathin, 14 

ALDaw'al-Linni’ ly Abl al-Qurn alas’, 15, 

Aleldnisi, 14, 30, 32. 33. 

Al‘igd al-Thamin Fi Tictkh al-Balad ale 
Amin, 15. 

Al-Mansdr Billah (Abbisid Khalifa), recogni= 
tion of Hltutmish (q.v.) by, 92. 

AlMas‘tdi, 14, 35, 


Muhammad (Muy 


3, 


wir 


Al-Musta'sim Billah, Khalite, 6% 128 

ALNiste bieDin Allah, insert 
of, on the coins of Ghiysth al-D 
Khali (q,). 7% 81 

Al-Tamgal, jagit for, 746, 

Al-Tubta aleLavita Fi Tarikt al 
Sharita, 15. 

Al-Walid’s Mosque (Damascus), 8X8, S89 
‘Ali’ al-ukhari, Shaki, gits sent by Jalil 
al-Din Muhammad Shalt (qv) 1. 162 
CAL al-Din (brother-in-law of Nusrat Shab), 
inakizary operations of, an Firhut (q.¥.). 26 
‘Ali al-Din Hasan, see Hasan, “Aly al-Din 

‘Ali al-Din Istahani, see Mirza Nathan, 

"Alia al-Din Masiad Jani (Malik), see Jani, 
Malik ‘Al aleDin Mastid. 

Ala’ al-Llag, Mir (a scholar), literary activities 
of, N50, 

“Al al-Hag, Shaikh. 1 


to Sunarwion (qv). 


of the name 
wad 


tidinat ale 


Sol: banishment of 
1V1H), 142,835; 
assistance given by. to Hvis Shih (yg... 
6%, arrival and setlement ot, at Pandua 
(qv) 772: educational scuvities ot, 
837, 847. andar Shah and 
Pandus ‘Academy 
‘Ali Bakhsh Barkhurdar (father-in-law of 
Shah Daulah). 750. 
°ALT Darwaza, the. inscriptions on 
Alapur (in Khulna district), Ths, 15% 
Aldipur (in Raishaht district). 311 
‘Alam Chand (Rat Ruiyan), in the council of 
Shuyw al-Din Khan (g-v,). 382. 395. 59s; 
intrigues of, against Sarfaraz Khan (q.v 
50%, i, le of at a 


S78. 


treacherous 


battle of Garis (q.v.), 602; smeide by, 605, 
608: casual mention of, 642, 64%, 
Alamgirnazar, 406, 

‘Alamgiraamah, the, 22, 195. 

Aluol (Voet), $02, S18. 824, 863, N72, 873; life 
and literary works of, Sbb-Né 


“Alu! Khan (cousin of Misa Khan Mastiad-i- 
Ali), 295. 297 

Aleppo. 779 

Alexander. ¢ 

Alf Khin, see Alf Husain 

Alta Husamni an Arab merchant), assistance 
given to Husam Shah (g.v.) to recover 
Chittagong (q.v.). 201. 202, 768, 947, 

Ali (the fourth Khalifa of Islam), 863, 974, 

"75, 

“Ali, Karam, 24 
Ali the Mech, conversion to Islam of, 66, 
782; ay guide to Hkhtiyar al-Din Mubaman 
bin’ Bakhuiyar Khalji (q-v.) in his. Tiber 
expedition, 66. 67 

“Ali Akbar (1 Mughal rebel officer), $49. 
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Ali Beg. 40. 
Ali Bhit, see “Ali Qurawwal 

“Ali Burari, the, see Bharch (river) 

(writer), S32 

in charue of the region of 

Rangpur, to, 68, 83. 700), struggle of, tor 
the Lkahnawati throne. 75-78 3, 761, 
assumption of independence at Lkalinass.at 
by, 77, 1. conversion of the Bhojar Brah= 
man (g.¥,) to Islam during the ime of, 7: 
782. 7H3. NW). BAH: overthrow of, 762 
Ali Mardan Khin (4 Persian noble). 318 

Alt Mubirak. see ‘Ali Shah, "Al al-Din 

“Ali Qarawwal (glay “Ali Bhai), part played 
by. in the third Maratha invaston of Bengal, 
624; entrapment and execution of, 625 
Aly Rida, $10, 414 

“Ali Shah, “Ali’ al-Din, capture of power at 
Lkahnawari by, 121, relationship of, sath 

Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shalt (q.v.). 122, 

1 

Hi Khan Niyazi, 44, 

Abt Kin (Sardar Khan's son-in-law), 629, 
‘Alinatar. the Treaty of, conclusion of, 6706 
671, 672, 673, carryme out of all ch 
provisions of, by Siraj al-Daulah (4.9). 674 
Alivardi Khan’ (Mahabat Jang), 24. 25. 749, 
HUM, $17. N19, 823, 824; asa member of th 
council of Shuji? al-Din Khan (q v.). 382, 
of the daughters of, with the sons 
Ahmad (qv). 38%: as deputy 
sibbahdie of Bihar, 588-592. (1 re 
Cruitment of Afghan soldiers by. 3%), O11 
616, 618, 681, 70, disbandment oF the 
Afghan troops by. 631, 78; suppression of 
the insubordinate zamindars in Bihar by. 
SAS: steps. take to secure the 
Bengal masnad, 591-592, 39), G00; expedi= 

ayainst ie Khan (q.v.): 601 
4, fight of, with Sartaraz Khan at 
‘602-603; duplicity of. after the 
ictory of, 6144: on the 
Bengal masnad, 605, 606-655; rediseribu~ 
tion of administrative posts by. 6tl8+6009; the 
‘Mughal emperor's formal appointment se 
cured by, 609-610), 611; expedition against 
Murshid Quli Khin Il (qv.) of Orissa, 
610-613; second expedition off against Ons 
sa, 615-617; fighting the first Mir Hal 
Maratha (q.v.) invasion, 618-622, 654 
the second Mir Habib-Maratha invasion, 
623-624; and the third Maratha invasion, 
624-625; rebellion of Mustati Khan (q.¥.) 
against, | 626-628, 62, and the fourth 
Maratha invasion, 628-629, 530, 031, recov~ 
ety of Bihar trom the Afighans by, 633-634; 
attempts of, (© recover Onssa, 634-636; 
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treaty: with Mir Habib and the Marathas, 
Toss of Orissa, 636-638, 641, dissension 
among the family members of, 636, 643. 
644, 649, 650; dependence upon Hinds 
officuis by, 642. 659, 680, attitude of 
towards the European traders (giv). 83 
46, fo48, mamtenance of neutrality. by 
during the First Carmane War (g)¥ ). 643, 
646: attitude of, towards the English (av 
646-447, 653-654: the last illness of, 654 
death of, 636; nominanon of Sitay 
al-Dauitah for the masnud by. fol: system of 
purdih respected by, 798; hunting pastime 
of S21; immigration for ranuan scholars 
ito Bengal during the ume 852 
tomb of, 924 

Allahabad, 93, 94; Sayyid “Abd Allah Khan 
(q¥.) as deputy stibahdir of, 539 

Allahabad Pillar tnseripion, the, 6 

Allabyar Khan, 367, 46, 

Aloc-wood. 3, 31. 33 

Alp Arslin Khin, 526, 

Amadi (in southern Khulna), 76, 

"Amalzuzar, the, functions of, 744, 
‘Amul and Biukeh 

‘Amal-i-Silih, the, 22 

Ambhavanath (a Brahman of Kamp). con- 
version of, to Islam, 743 

Ambivabini, the, of Hayit Mabiwid (q.v.), 
sv 

Ameer Ali, Sved, 770 

American, the (ship). $61, 463, 

Anni, 4s a revenue-collecung agent, 547. 

744, 748, See also Ammalgucar and 


See also 


Biakch 
the functions of, 744, 

Khan, governorship of, 

« Begam (‘Alivardi Khan's youngest 
daughter), 389. 

Amir Himes. the, of 
869-870. 

Amir Khusrau, see Khustas, Amir 


‘Abd al-Nabir (y.v.) 


Amir Shihab al-Din Hakim, see Shibab al-Din 
Hakim. Amir 

Amir Zam al-Din (Poet), see Zain al-Din, 
Amur. 


Din Harwi (Poet), see Zain 
Amir 

Amira Khan, 238, 

‘Amlah-i-Ashim, jagie tor. 746, 

Ammitkunds. the. the translation of, into 
Arabic and Persian, 726, 783, 80). 844. See 
also Bhojar Brahman and Qidi Rukn al-Din 
al-Samargandi 

Anand Sarowar, the (a Raymahal), 914, 

Anandapala (raja of the Panjab), Sulein 
Mahmiid’s (q.v.) campaigns against, 45 


INDEX 1 


Anangabhima, IL, 85, 93. 

Ananta (of Rajshahi),” 311 

Ananta Manikya (of Bhulua), 294, 308, 32s, 
354 

Anantaram (broker at Kasiinbazar), 484. 48 

Anglo-Dutch War, the first, 387, 388. culoree= 
ment of neutrality by Shaista Khun) 
during the second, 454-433, 462-403, 464, 
471; and during the hid. 478. 481 

Anplo-French conflict, the. i the Deccan, 
644-645, 647-648. 

Anglo-Mughal war, the first. 44% 430, 451, 
456, 457 

Aniy al-Ghuraba’, the, of Shaikh Nar Qutb 
al’Alam (4g 9,), $47 

Ankurs, abolition of the practice of, 48-431 

Anne, the (ship). 477, 483, 

Antaranga, 697 

Antelape, the (ship), 467 

Anups, appointed mite 
Shah (g.v.). 201 

Anwar. Shaikh, banishment of, t0 Sunn 
(gv), $35; arrest and execution of, by Raja 
Kans (q.v.). 153. 159. 

Anwar a-Din Khan (governor of Chicaole) 
613 

Anwar al-Hidiva, the, of Mir “ALi 
(qv). 850 

Anwar Bee. 415. 

Anwat Ghaeh (associate of Haha 

295, 297. See also the Mara Bhasin 

wit Khin (one of the Hira Bhuyiins), 208, 

409; submission of. and blinded, 31 

Anwar Khin Nusrat Shahi. Mak ale 
Mu‘azean Malik, construction of 4 mosque 
and well at Hugh by. 731 

Anwar Quli Habi, Shab, mosque and settle 
ment of, at Mulla Simla (q.v.). 77%, 

Aor Khin, capture of power at Lakhnawati 
(gs) by. 93. 

‘Aga Muhammad (later Mirra Sa'id Ahmad), 
marriage of, with ‘Ahvardi Khan's (g.«.) 
daughter, 583, See also Mirza Said Abimad 

Aga Sidiq (zamindar of Par Pisa). 393 
appointment of, as fiuydir of Tripura iy ¢ 
586, 

Aga Yaghma (provincial wigs nawis), 32 

Agiid-1-Ashrafi, the, of Shaikh Sharat al-Din 
Yahya Maneti (q.v.). 84 

Agidat Khan (Shiista 
governor of Dacca), 

Agia, the ceremony of, 82 

Arab geographers, the 14.; mention of Bengal 
(qs.) by. 30, 31; mention of Samandar by 
33, 4; mention of Jazirat al-Rami (q.v,) by. 
34 

Arab mercantile fleet, the ousting of, 965-966 


cer by Husum 


A 


son and deputy 


Arb Muslin traders. 4 commeraal and 
religious contact of, with Bengal (4) vi, 14, 
24, 43: archaeological evidence showing the 
contact ot, with Bengal, 355 settlement of 
mm the coastal region of Bengal, 30-37: trade 
of, with the Far East (q.v.), 36: settlement 
of mt Malabar (g-v.). Java (giv). Suanatra 
(q.v.) and Malaya (4.6). 36: shipeweecked 


off the voust af Arakan (q 8), 87 See alse 
the Arabs. 
Arab scholars, the, works by. 14-16, 


Arabia. 385, 756, 772: British policy towards, 
682-083; immngration of Muslims mito B 


I from, 78% Qadan Rasul stone allegedly 
brought trom, 804; export of Bengal sugar 
to, 943, 


Arabian Nights, the, $67. 

Arabic (language). patronage and cultivation 
Of mm Bengal. 809, 843, N44. S46, S47. 851 
NB4. 855, 872. 974 

Arabic and Persian lanestages. loan-wonds 
from, an Bengal (q.v.), 873-874. 

Arabic and Persian literature, cultivation of, m 

weal. 183, 809, U74; themes trom ¢ 

adopted in Muslim Bengult writings, 839° 
863, STANTS 

Arabic senpt. the, use of, m writing Bengal 
books, 872-873 

coming of, to Bengal, 18bel8 

M48, 939, 972, mntemational trade 

3, 937, 6, 8? 

Arakan, Arab) Muslim traders (q.v.) ship= 
wrecked off the coast of 37. support qiven 
by the ruler of. to Dhunyamanikya (qs 
20: expedition of Muhanad Shab qv 
into, 247, allusion to there be 
Jors an the court of, 291, thight of Anata 
Manikya (q.¥.) t0, 308, 328, deteat at the 
King of, at the hand: ot the Mughal forces 
3 39-331, randy ot the kiny of, pon 
south Bengal, 336, 347; envoy sent by the 

king of, to Prince Shah Jahan (q.v.). 344; 

encourai and support given to the 

Portuguese pirates (q.s.) by the kine of 

57, 360), 362. 363. 304) Mic Jumla's 
trade relations with, 383; dhe Mughals 
conflict with, 368-369, 48; fight of Prince 

Shuya’ to, 378-379, 380, 382. 4 

proposed Mughal expedition against. 404. 

422; proxected English alliance with the king 
512 superiority of the Bengal artillery 

over that of. 719% account of a Muslin 
village in, 795 (see also Bandar); Benga 
Iiterary actvities at the court of, 865-869, 

Arakanicse, the, 4: hostile manoeuvres of, 174 
advance of. upon Chittagong (q.v.), 200, 
292, driving out of. by Chhutt Khan (q-y.), 
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depredations of, 240, 264. 325, 32 
34, 335, 340, 343, 353, 382, 434438, 

319, 956, 976, secpature of Chittagong 
from, 303, 309, 433-444, 445, 149, 452. 455. 
44, Tos, 962 (see also Shuista Khan); rate 
of, upon Barisal distrct repulsed, 374. helt 
of Thomas Pratt (q.¥,) to. 465-404 

Arakanese Chronicles, the, evidence of. sho ~ 
ime settlement of Ara Muslim traders 
(4.¥.) in Chittagong, 37-38 

‘Arai Shah, avvession of, on the Delhi drone 


Arambag (Hugh 
Architecture, the Muslin Bengal, S13. 881- 
9245 general characteristics of, SSI-SS4 the 
7; buildings oF the 
the Later Hvis 
Shahi buildings at Gaud (g.¥,). SIV-2: the 
Husian Shihi buildings. 992-90), the early 
Mughal structures, SN-912, the Mul 
monuments at Dacea, 912-421: the Mughal 
inontiments a the anterior districts, 921- 
923, building activities of the Murshidalbad 
Nawwibs, 1204 
Arcot, capture of, by Robert Chive (4.5): 647 
Armenians, the, capture of the ships of. BY the 
English, 647; Mit Ja'far’s (q.¥.) promised 
compensation to, 675: settlement of. at 
Dacca (4.¥-). 770 
Amold. T.W., publication of the Presching of 
Isham by. 7 
“Arsah, as an administrative division, 7 
TW TH, 744 
Artiley. of the Be 


al Sultans, 718-718 


vans, the 
AAGad Ash Zamindar of Birbhum) 
Asad Allah, Mirzi (Murshid Qu! 


1 
Khins 


grandson and later Nawwab  Sartariz 
Khan}, appormtment of, as diwvan of Bengal, 
546, See also Sarfaraz Khan 


Asad Khan (Mughal wazir). usb af-huko 
‘eranced to the English in 169) by, 319. 
Asaf Jal, Nizam al-Mulk. 00% shelter given to 
Murshid Quit Khan Ut (g.v.) by. G13 
Asaf Khan (Queen Nar Jahan’s brother). 3 
manoeuvres of, to draw Mahabat Khan 
(q.v.) towards Prince Shah Jahan (qv 

346; steps taken by, to secure the Delhi 
throne for Shih Jahan, 349; rclanonship of 
with Saif Khan (g.¥.), 370% relationship of, 

with Shaista Khan (qv), 425. 

Ashibnima, (the). of Muhammad Khin. 
(qv.), 869. 

Ashraf al-Lusaini, Savyid, 
Shih, Sultan “Al” al-Din 

Ashraf Jahangir Simnani, Mir Sayyid account 


ki, see Husain, 


of the sdfis of Bengal given by, S01 
‘educational and. political acuvities of, 16, 
Bi6837 

Ashraf hin, Klhin-l-A‘zam, 708, 

Ashraf Khun (patron of Danlat Qari). $06. 

‘Ashtagrm (in Mymensingh), the Qutly Mos- 
gue (Nat 8 

Ashurealt. the, 368 

Asia Minor. 7 

"Askar Khan. appointment of, as governor of 
uct Bihir (g.v). 406: the revonquest of 
Kuch Bikar entrusted to. 429, 422: recall of 
trom Ruch Bihar 426: as stubalidae of Orissa 
(gov). 528 

Asoka | alleged isang away of 
treasures to the Buddine monks be. 15%. 

*Asgalini, Al-Huatiz tbn Hagar ale, 15 

Assam. Mushin Bengal inser 
rub geographers’ q.y) mention ot, 31 
32, 33; hostile rclationshup of the Sena ruler 
swith, 39; as a frontier stre of the Laklina 
ti dumimion, 61. Ikhuyar al-Din M 
nad bin Bakhtiyar Klul 
7, Ghivith alcDin ‘Iwad Khalp's (0! 
coms foxsnd an, 79, SY, vite of thn Baets 10 
128-129; expedition of Llusain Shall (gv 
into 194-196, 203, 204, 717: seadinon 
there beng 12 state councillors my, 20, 291 
Mughal relationship with. 338 Mughal wat 
with, 365-367, 370, 381, 849. 
rad upon Kamrap (y.v) by the ruler of 
40}, expedition of Mir Jumla (g.y.) mt 
397, 399, 400), 400-417, 422, conclust: 
peace with Mir Jaume by the rina of 
417-419; fisneral valuts of the chiefs ot, 4L1 
killing of Phukan Bydili (g.¥.) by the nite 
of, 416-417; conversion to Islany of the 
daughter of the raja of, 42); inclusion of 
parts of, im the Mushim Bengal dontnion. 1, 
701; availability of elephants an, 718; Might 
of Lakshman Sena’s (g-v.) courtiers to, 732 
conversion to Islam of the Bhyjar rah 
(g.¥,) of, 782, Mustim bengal coms issued 
from, 930 


aperor). 


prions my 12 


march throw 


i 


Asuratekar, the fort of, 

"AG" al-Din Mubaninad Khan (son of Mur- 
shid Qui Khan 1), 617 

“Ati” Allah, stationing of, at Jogighopa (gv). 
+16 


‘Ati’ Allah Khan (son-in-law of Hai Aimad) 
faujdir of Raymahal, 59% GH, 608. 
japation of, an the fight against Mirzi 
Bag (©). 616th charge ofthe defense of 
Murshidabad, 633: attempted treachery of 
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630, 631, 634, 640, expulsion of, to Dell 
OM 


A 


Wahid al-Din, Makhdim = Maulana 
Shaikh al-Mashaikh Shaikh, settlement and 
abode of, at Gangarampur (q.v.), 181. 
777-778; academy of, 835-436. 

Atia Jimi” Mosque, the (at Kishor 

Auringzeb, (Prince/Emperor, “Ala 
24, 25, 369, 740, 914, 91 


war of, for 
succession 10 the Delhi throne, 375-377, 
389; Mir Jumla (q.¥,) appointed governor of 
Bengal by, 380-381; viceroyalty of, in the 


Deccan, 342: assertion of the authority of. 
over Orissa (qv), 383-384; the En 
application to, for trade privileges, 392, 
instructions of, for expeditions into 
Bihar (q.v.) and Assam (q.v,). 402, 444, 
news of Mir Jumla’s death received by, 424, 
Shiista Khan appointed suibahdar of Bengal 
y, $25; directives of, regarding, the collee- 
ton of zakat, 430-431: orders of, for the 
reconguest of Chittagong (q.v.), 434-439, 
news of the reconquest of Chittagong, re- 
ceived by, 444 orders of, to levy customs 
from the English traders in Bengal and 
Bihar, 456, 487, 488, 490, 493, 494, 504, 
505, 512; the English intention to obtain a 


in 1663 by. 558, 559: farman granted to the 
French in 1692-163 by, 35% the Deccan 
wars of. 507. 414, 518, 520, 326, 335, 976; 
te revenue policy of, 547; orders of. tor 
suppressing Rahim Khan's (q.v.) rebelhon, 
523; Prince “Azim al-Shan (q.v.) repri- 
manded by. 6. 527; appreciation of 
Murshid Quli Khan by, 53 mbare 
upon the English trading in the Mughal 
dominions imposed by, 358, 361-561, 569; 
creation of the post of Sadr Qunungo by. 
546, 741, the mission of Wilham Norris 
qv.) to, (), inclusion of parts of 
Assam (q.y.) in the dominion of, 743, 
of land-revenue assessment under, 
death of, 516, 530, 562, 563, 569, 587, 
976, 

Aurangzebi Mosque, the, at Chittagong. 923, 

Avimanyu (a Hindu mythological hero), 87 

Azad Husain, see Husain, Avid 

‘A’zam Khan (son of Shaikh ‘Ali’ al-Haq). 836, 

A‘zam Khin (Mughal viceroy), viceroyalty of, 
in Bengal, 364-365. 

Nam Khan Koka, 

Avtam Khin, Nawwab, governorship of, in 
Bengal, 494, 495-499; arrival of. at Dacca 


495; mission of Samuel Hervey (g.¥.) 0, 
495-497; determination of, w uive effect to 
the imperial orders for levying customs 
from the English. 497; efforts of the English 
to obtain a parwana trom, 49%; death of 
499, 

‘Avzam Shah (emperor Aurangech’s son), 57% 
See also Prince Muhammad A'zam 

Avzam Shih, Ghiyath al-Din, 15, 16, 140-160; 

ellion of, against his father Sikandar Shah 

(Gv). 140, f 140), 692-693; 

expedition of, into Kamrup (q.v.). 14-141; 


relationship of, with the Sultanat of Jaun= 
sent to 


pur, 141, 145; diplomatic missio 
China (qv) bys 141, 145; 
Islam and submission to the r 
by, 141-142, 160, 695-696, 725, 726, des- 
patch of huge gifts to the holy cities of 
Makka and Madina by, 142-143; patronage 
of learning and building of two madrasas at 
Makka and Madina by, 143-143, 171-172, 
Job; literary activity and corresponde 
with poet Hafiz of Persia by, 145, $47. 860, 
death of, 146; confusion after the death of 
od nurdenng of. by Raji Kans 
52; incompetence of the succes- 
alleged bestowal of treasures 
upon the shaikhs by, 159; patronage of the 
shaikhs by, 765-766: architectural features of 
the tomb of, 891; coins of, 930-931 
“Azim al-Din, Prince ("Azim al-Shin), vicer= 
‘ovalty of, in Bengal and Bihar, 24. 523-530, 
535, conflict of, with Kartalab Khan (q.,) 
516, 527-529, 542, 360), 369, 740: appoint. 
ment of, as viceroy of Bengal. 523; arrival 
of, near Burdwan, 524: negotiations of 
with Rahim Khan (q ¥.). 524, accumulation 
of wealth by, 525-526, revenue administra- 


ge Of, 529. 535; stay of, at Ba 
recall of, to the impenal court, 
conferment of the ttle of “Az 
upon, 53), 536: death of, 
mission of Edward Littleton (q.¥.) t 
on of. in favour of the Ei 
361; negotiations of the English with, 360 
“Azim al-Shan, Prince, see “Azim al-Din, 
Prince. 
"Azimabad, 631, 632, 804, See 
“Adimnagat (Dacca district), mosque con- 
structed at, by Baba Salih (q.v.). 174175, 
"Aziz Beg (Mughal yovernor of Hugh, 477, 
508, 310) 
“Azraq”, the 129, 130), Sce also Ibn Batuta 
Azyal Khan, Khin Mu'azzam, construction of 
the Masjidbari Mosque (q v,) by. 902 
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Biba Adam Shahid, arrival of, in Bengal, 41; 
legend regarding, 175; abode and settlement 
of. at Rampal (q.¥.), 778-779, 816; mosque 
of. sce the next entry. 

Bib Adam Shahid’s Mosque (Rampal), 779: 
900. 

Babi Khan Qigshal, as governor of Bengal 
and Bihar, 267; death of, 268, 

Bibi Salih, al-Malik al-Mua'zzam, Hiji, con- 
struction of mosques at ‘Azimnagar (q.¥.) 
and Sunargion (q.v.) by. 174-175; perlorm- 
ance of pilgrimage by, 803-804 

Babui Mankali, 257, 

Bibur, Zahir al-Din Muhammad, memoirs of 
19-20, 21; advent of, on the Indian scene, 
217, 219, 228, 718, 768; decisive victory of, 
at the battle of Khanua (q.¥.) over Sangram 
Singh (q.v.). 218, defeat of the Afghans at 
the hands of, 218; death of, 218; mention of 
the post of Lashkar Wazir by. 723 

Baburam (a servant of the Dutch), case of the 
wife of, 475-476, 

Bactrian Greeks, the, 6 

Bad Alam Zahidi, Hazrat, 801 

“Bada Wazir”, 195. 

Badar al-Din (a settler-preacher), abode and 
settlement of, at Hetampur (q.v.), 780. 
Badiyin, Malik Hizbar al-Din as Sipih | 
in, 49; meeting of Ikhtiyar al-Din Muham- 
mad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji (q.v.) with Queb 
al-Din Aibak (q.v.) at, 52, 54; Hrutmish 
(q.v.) as governor of. 92: Ulugh Khan 

Balban (q.v.) as governor of, %6. 

Badiyani, Mulla “Abd al-Qidir, 21 

Bad?" al-Zamin (the Afghan zamindar of 
Birbhum). suppression of the insubordina- 
tion of, 588. 

Badli Phukan, submission of, to Mir Jumla 
(q.v.). 416; appointment of, as the Mughal 
subshdar in Assam, 417 

Badr al-Islim, Shaikh, execution of, by Rija 
Kans (q.v.). 152-153, 

Bade Alam Zahidi, Hazrat, 801 

Badr Sahib (a preacher), settlement of, at 
Kana, (q.¥.), 780. 

Badshah Quit Kha 
Daulah. 

Bidshahwali, the (cannon), 946, 

Bagerhat, colonization and settlement of Mus- 
lims in the region of. 165-167, 169, 766-767; 
Khin Jahan’s (q.v.) tomb at. 165, 900; the 
Ghori Dighi (g-v,) at, 166; the Shit Gum~ 
bad Mosque (q.v.) at. 166, 901, 9035 as a 
mint-town, 189, 688; as an administrative 


589. See also Siri) ale 


division, 701, 707-708; construction of mos- 
gues and excavation of tanks at, by Khin 
Jabin, 729; conversion to Islam of a Brah- 
man of, 784, 

Bigha (Rajshahi), construction of a_ fami” 
mosque at, by Nusrat Shah (q.v.), 215, 781, 
837, 907 (see also Bighi Mosque); abode 
and settlement of Shih Mua'zzam Danish- 
mand (q.v.) at, 708 the academy and 
madrasa of Shih Daulah (q.¥.) at, 837-838. 

Bigh’ Mosque, the, architectural features of, 
908, 

Bighachar (near Dacca), depredations of the 
‘Arakanese (q.¥.) upto, 336. 

Baghdad, march of Tughral upon, 46: arrival 
fof Shih Mu'azzam Dinishmand  (q.v.) 
from, 780. 

Baghdi (tribe), the, 779. 

Bigmiri, the town of, 956. 

the, 66; identification of, 67 

Bahadur Ghizi (one of the Bira Bhuiyins), 
295; stronghold of, 297; fight of, with the 
Mughals as an ally of Masi Khan Masnad-1- 
“Al (q.v.). 307; submission of, to Istim 
Khin Chishi(q.v.). 308; in the Mughal 
service, 309, 310, 318. 

Bahidur Kimbu (Mughal general), 361 

Bahidur Khan (Mughal admiral). 334 

Bahadur Khan (nephew and successor of Salim 
Khin of Hijli). suppression of, by Qasim 
Khin (q.v.). 3 ; revolt of, suppressed 
by Ibrahim Khan (q.¥.), 337: insubordina- 
tion of, suppressed by Prince Shuji’ (q.v.). 
374; escape from confinement and rebellion 
‘of, 340; suppression of, by Mir Juma (q.¥.). 
384, 396, 

Bahadur Kurdrh (general of Qutli Khan), 269; 
defeat of Mansingh (q.v.) at the hands of 
281 

Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat), 218, 

Bahadur Shah I (Shah ‘Alam, Mughal emper- 
on), 530, 536, 363: firman granted to the 
Dutch (q.¥.) im 1708 by, 558; death of, 538, 
545 

Bahadur Shah, Ghiyath al-Din, accession of, 
241: defeat of Muhammad Shah “Adil (q.v.) 
at the hands of, 241-242; construction of the 
Kusumba Mosque (q.v.) by, 906: 

Bahadurpur (near Benares), deteat of Prince 
Shuja" (q.v.) at, 376, 

Baharistan-1-Ghaibi (the), . 849, 850, 

Bahlia Hindus (the, of Bihar), recruitment of, 
by ‘Alivardi Khin (q.v.). 611 

Bahr al Salahit, 35 

Bahrim Khan, ‘see Tatar Khan 

Bahrim Khin, Daulat Upir (Poet), 731, 863. 
872. 
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Bair Khan, 241 
Bars Hayiei Estate, the, 33 
Birgazt Wall, the (Gaud). 894 


Baytpur, ‘Isa Khan's (q.v.) attack upon the 
Mughal forces at, 27. 

Bakargan), see Barisal 

Bakhsh “Ali Khin (brother-in-law of Murshid 

I from lean, 


Quli Kin), arrival of, in Bi 
534: as tarudar of Bhusna and sty 
Sitarim’s (q.v.) rebellion by, 54: 

Wakhshi, Nizim akDin Ahmad, 149 

Bakshi, the Mughal provinaal, 738, 73% 
powers and tunctions of, 741-742 

Bakhnyar Khali, see tkhydr al-Din Mubam- 
mad bin Bakhuyar Khali 

Bakla, the town ot, 955 

Bala Rao, Peshwa, differences of, with 
Raghu Bhonsle (q.v.), 618; the second 
Maratha invasion of Bengal led by, 622-624, 
646; encouragement given by, to the third 
Maratha mvasion of Bengal, 624; negotise 


tions of, with ‘Alivard? Khan (qv ), 631 
Walasore, the first English factory’ established 
at. 374 the foreign companies’ trade 


through the port of, 34: the Dutch (gv ) 

97, 400, the English trade at, 398, 435, 
52, 442-863, 469, 470, 472, 473, 487, 491 
19, teanster of, t0 Shaistr Khan's (qv) 
Jurisdictions, 44-465: lack of demand for the 
English goods at, 478, 480 arrival of the 
English ships at. and thete departure trom, 
7, 482, 443, IN, HY, 472; cranster of 


goods t0,, 178. 481, 495, Malik Quastan (4.v 
at, 47K-474, 486, 492, projected capture of 
by the English, 5) of, by the 


Murshid Qui Khin I's 

trenchment near, 611: 'Alivardi Kihin's 
arrival at, 613 

Balban, Ulugh Khan (also Sultin Ghiyath 
al-Din), 11, 106, 113, 763, 764, 846; tne of 
at the Delhi court, 96; expedition of, 
Mas"id Jani (q.v.). 97: support of, for Malik 
“Vez al-IYin Balban Yurbaki (qv), 98; acces- 
sion of, to the Delhi throne, 9; preoccupae 
tion of, with the Mongols (qv). 10" 
expedition of, against Tughral (q.v.), 101- 
102; 719; sending of Shaikh Sharaf al-Din 
Aba Tawwama (q.¥.) to Sunargion (q.v.) 
by, 834; death of, 103, 

Balchind Rai, 503; Wilham Hedge’s (qv ) 
agreement with, 305. 

Baldakhal, 935 

Bali Narayan (Parikshit Nitivan's brother). 
329, 33%: raids upon Kimrap (q.v.) by 
335-336, 365-346, 367; defeat and Might of, 
367, 368 

Balkh, 779 


Balksishna (Murshid Quii Khan's agent at 
Delhi), support given by, to Shuji’ al-Di 
Khan's succession, 578, 

Balla Sen (a local chief 
TITTY, 816. 

Banas, the, 406 

Bandar (a village in Arakan), aceount of, 795. 

Bang. 61, 77, $5, 86, 87. 712: Ghiyith al-Din 
“bwad Khalj’s (q.v.) expedition towards, 90; 
Tughral Tughan Khan's (q.v.) expedition 
to, 92; Malik ‘lez al-Din Balban Yuebaki 
(g.¥.) expedition against, 48; coin sued by 
Kiika'us (q.v.) out of the lan 
(kharij) of. 103. 1009, 713 

Banga. 1. 3: ay a mint-name, 109 

Bangalah, 1, 123; Ibn Batutah’s qv.) descrip- 
tion of, 124; distinction of. from the country 
of Lakhnawati (qv), 125, 126, 128; mnflus 
of fagirs, (g.¥.) in. 127; economte vonditio 
of, 130-1325 4s “Argah (guy). 70%, 7H, 
Aglim (qv), 700, 711 

Bangas, the. 6 

Bantachang (in Sylhet). as stronghold of 
Anwar Khan (qv), 298, 309, 310 

Bantapukur (Caleutta). Ulyas Shah's (g.¥.) ae 
senption four at s7 

Biniis (also Bantins), the. rise of, 64 
of with the English (qv) 
681, 970, 997 

Banjara tribe (the, in Bihar 
540 

Bankura (district of), extension of the Muslim 
domimon upto. 96 1H, 2 

Bansibidan, Dvya (Poet), 958 

Bantam fin. Indonesia). expuision of the Ene 
lish (q.v)) trom, 437, 506, 

Bar Gohain (also Bar Gosain). $12. 417. 

Bara Bhutvans, the 4. 20, 353, 354, 73%, 747 
866, 956, wlentitication of, 288-299; Mughal 
warfare agamst, 300-310, See also ‘Ist Khan 
and Masi Khin Masnad-Ala 

Bara Goal Mosque, the (Daudkandi), 907 

Bara Kitra, the (at Dacea!, the uiscription at 
bY, 911, architectural featutes of, 911-912. 

Bara Soni Mosque, the (Gaud). construction 
‘ot, 215, 214; architectural features of, 904= 


of Munshigany), 


alliance 
680- 


depredation at 


905, 
Barahbati, the tort of, 611, 616, 6: 
“Barahnakar", settlement of Bengal Muslim 


loth merchants at, 93K 

Baranagar. the Dutch settlement at, 304 

Baranagar (in Goalpara, Assam), 407 

Barini, Divi’ al-Din, 1, 134, 709, 710, 711 
description of Firiz Shah Tughlag’s (4.¥.) 
fight with flyas Shih (g.v.) given by. 135: 
‘on the gradation of army ranks, 720 


1024 


“Barapaika”, the fortress of; 170. See also Shih 


Birbak Shih (son of Humiyin Shih), 238 
Birbak Shah, Rukn al-Din, 168-172, 6%, 
accession of, 168: colonization and settle 
ment during the time of, 169. 730, 767, 932; 
rebellion of Gajapats (q.v.) at) Madaran 
(g.¥.) suppressed by, 169-170; intrusion of 
the Assantese in the north-west warded off 
170-171; continuation of Sylhet and 
under, 171-200; recruitment of 
the Abyssinians (q.v,) by, 171-172, 176: 
benevolent and building activities of, 171, 
73), 773, #33, 895, inscriptions of, throwin 
light on the administrative system, 66, 72. 
Shah Isma‘il Ghazi (q.v,) as general of, 716, 
as prince and governor of west Bengal. 703, 
death of, 172, Persian hiterary activity: dui 
ing the time of, 846; patronage of Bengali 
language by. 857; calligraphic importance of 
the inscriptions of, 879, 

Birbak Shah Shahzada (Sultin), See Shihzida 
(Sultan Barbak Shah) 

“Birbakabid”, 704, as a shahr (q.v.). 710. 

Barbosa, Duarte, 18, 207; visit of, to Sunir~ 
gion, 41, 955; on the realization of customs 
715, allusion to the spread of Islam made 
785-786; allusion to the dress of Bengal 
Muslims made by. 79%: on the Bengal 
Muslim dwelling house, #14; on the econo- 
mic prosperity of Bengal, 926 

Bardhankati, 66; identification of, 67. 

Barendra, see Varendra 

Bargis, the, 638. 

Bathampur (in Murshidabad), the Maratha 
advance upon, 623. 625. 

Bari Dargah (Bihar), calligraphic importance 
of ‘Izz al-Din Tughral Tughin Khan's (q.¥v.) 
inscription at, 879. 

Bari Masjid (Great Mosque) the, at Chhota 
Pandu, (q.v.). 885, 886-887, 

Barisal (district of), 1, 2, 3, 31, 87, 111. 125. 
554; Muslim inscriptions in 12; Dany) 
Madhava in, 100, 101; expansion of Muslim 
settlement in, 169, 708, 767, 932; inclusion 
of, within Husain Shah's (q.v.) dom 
207, rise of Kandarpa Narain (q,v.) it 
annexation of, by [shim Khan Chishti 
(q-v.), 310-312, 355, 356: the Portuguese 
activities in, 353, 355; the Arakanese raids 
upon, repulsed, 374; Ilyas Shahi buildings 
in, 899, 900, 901-902 

Baritalah, 419, 420. 

Barkhan Ghizi Gon of Zafar Khan Ghai) 
783, 

Bamadi, the, 67, 330; fixation of the Mughal 
boundary at, in the north-cast, 368 
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Barnadiston, the (ship), 47a, 
“Baror", identification of, 168, 703-704: as a 
mahal, 710, 721; military outpost at, 7. 

Barros, Joao De, account of th 
al-Din Husain Shih (g.v.) given by. 
487, 188, 201, 207, testimony of, about the 
Berigal artillery. 718-719: on the city of 
Gaud (q.v.), 950, 

Birsbay, al-Ashraf (of Egypt). diplomatic 
‘mission of Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah 
(av) t0, 161-162 

Basankor (also Baskot), the fort-town of, 85. 

Buulisin, 909. 

Biuls, the mystic order of, $09, 865, 

Bayarid (brother of Shujs't Khin), 313, 317. 

Biyazid Bustami, the reputed tomb of, 923 

Biyazid Karrani (one of the Bara Bhuryans), 
298, 309, 312, 313, last strugule and subsis= 
sion of, 316, $49. 

Bayazid Khan Panni, 

Biyazid Shah (Gon of Sulaiman Karrani) 
expedition into Orissa (g.¥) by, 245: acces~ 
sion and assertion of independence by, 248, 
249. 

Biyazid Shih, Shihab al-Dunyi wa al-Din 
‘Abi al-Muzaflar, revolt ol, against the 
usurpation of Raja Kans (qv). M7148, 
152, 160, 

Beecher, 670. 

Beef, eating of, by the Muslims, 815-816; by 
the ancient Hindus, 815; later-day profibi- 
tion by the Hindus on the eating of, 816 

Begambazar Mosque. the, see Kartalab Kian’s 
“Mosque 

Beirut, 942. 

Bektaurs, Malik, 101 

Belbiri Madrasa, the, 830 

Beltali (in Assam), cession of, 10 the Mughals, 
417, 418 

Benares, Ilys Shah's (q.v.) advance upto, 133, 

Bengal. limits of, 1; average rainfalls an, 2 

coastline of, 2. 3, 4; four main regions of, 3, 

influence of the geogeaphy of. on its his 

tory, 3-5: racial stocks of the population of 

5; the Sena rule in, 8; contemporary hterary 

works in, 16-17; contemporary historical 

works written in, 22-26: early contact of 

slim and the Muslims with, 4, 29-43, 

immigranion and settlement of Muslims 

5, 15, 23, 25, 36-37, 38-43, 91, 103, 114. 

165-167, 186-187. 220, 7! 75 

757, 760-781; establishment of Muslim rule 

in, 9, 10, 44470; expansion of the Muslim 

dominion in, 71, 72, 85-86; 6, 98,100, 102, 

103, 105, 109; causes of the slow expansion 

of the Muslim dominion in, 72-73, 118; 

analysis of the Hindu nationalist approach 
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INDEX 


regarding the expansion of Muslim domin- 
ion in, 73-74, Heutmish’s (q.v.) intervention 
in, 89-90, 92; the Tughlag intervention in, 
91, 115-116; the Mughal-Afghan contest for 
supremacy in, 235-260; rule of Sher Shah 
(@v.) in, 238-239, 352; extent of the 
Mughals’ hold; in, after the battle of Ra- 
mahal (q.v.). 262-263; rebellion of the 
Mughal officials and army in, 265-271; 
Prince Shah Jahan (q.v.) in, 340-345; res- 
toration of Jahangir’s authority in, 345-346: 
during che reign of Shah Jahin, 349-379, 
value of the English export in 1672 from, 
47% north. as a province of the Bengal 
Sultana, 702, 703: west, as a province of the 
Bengal Sultanat, 702-705; eastern, as a 
province of the Bengal Sultanat, 706, 707: 
southern, as a province of the Bengal 
Sultanat, 706, 707-708; economic condition 
of, during the Muslim rule, 23, 130-132 
925-927, 958-965; trade and industries in. 
936-949; socio-cultural life sn, 1H, 789-82 
impact of the European trade on the eco= 
nomy of, 965-970; theories regsrding the 
‘o7igin of the Muslims of, 750-760; instances 
of conversion to Islam af the local popula- 
Hon of, 781-788; extent of conversion to 
Islam of the local population of, 786: causes 
‘of the slow progress of Islam in, 787; ratio 
of the immigrant and convert Muslims in, 
787-788, awareness of their foreign origin 
by the Muslims of, 871-872; the tirst En: 
glish muilitary establishment in, 504; the 
English political ambition in, 369-570: 
establishment of English rule in, 1, 771, 9775 
significance of the establishment of English 
rule in, 977-978. 

Bengal Merchant, the (ship). 489. 

“Bengala”, 41, 937, 939, 947. 

Bengali language, the. assumes literary form, 
17; patronage and cultivation of, by Bengal 
Muslims, 809, 871, 974; study of, in the 
maktabs (q.v.), 841-842: development of, 
and literary activities in, 854-878: Arabic 
and Persian loan-words 
different channels of Muslim 
literary activities in, 874-875, 

Bengali literature, patronage of, by the Bengal 
Sultans, 222, 735, 848, 974; development of, 
854.97: 

Bengali Muslim poets, allusion to the conver 
sion of the local population to Islam in the 
works of, 785. See also Bengali literature, 
development of. 

Berar, 533, 617, 

Berkeley Castle, the (ship), 447n 

Bernier, 18; account of the death of Prince 
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Shuji’ (q.v.) given by, 378-379; on the 
causes of Mir Jumla's Assam expedition, 
402-403; on the position of Mir Juma at 
Mathurapur (q.v.), 413; reasons for Shaista 
Khan's (q.v.) reconquest of Chittagong 
given by, 434-435; reasons for the Feringis 
desertion of Chittagong given by. 439-440, 
‘on the economic prospenty of Bengal, 926, 
933-934; on the cotton and silk industry of 
Bengal, 940, 942; on the sugar industry of 
Bengal, 943, on the saltpetre industry of 
Bengal, 943-944: at Hugh, 957: on the river 
system of Bengal 958; on the plentitude of 
fish (q.¥.) in Bengal, 959-960; on the cheap 
ness of essential commodities, 962. 

Betcl-nuts, common use of, in Bengal, 817 

Betia (in Bibar), insubordination of the zat 


dars of, 590, 
Beverley. theory of, about the origin of 

Bengal Muslims, 751-753, 753, 756. 754. 
Bhagalpur (in Bihar), inclusion of within the 


Junsdiction of the Raimatal fiwjdir, 608 
defeat of Mir Habib (g.v.) at, 633: construc 
tion of a bridge at, by Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid Shah (q.v.), 729% the Maratha 
attack upon, 799, calligraphic importance of 
Nasir al-Din Mahmad’s inscription at, 879, 
asa town, 953, 987, 

Bhagavargita, the Bengali translation of, 211, 


Bhagirathi, the, 2, 3, 4. 161, 598, 620, 622 
822, 389, 893; exodus of population to the 
east of, 639 

Bhagott Das, 404 

Bhagwangols, defeat of Rahim Khan (q.v.) at. 
523. See also Zabardast Khan 

Bhagwant Das, Khwajah, 404 

Bhakei. the cule of, 802. 

Bhandsi Rat (of Ghoraghat), machinations of, 
to mun Shah Isma'il Ghizi (q.v.), 171 

Bhiratchandra (Poet), 859. 

Bharech the (river), 330, 417, 418. 

Bhaskar Pandit. the first invasion of Bengal 
by im alliance with Mir Habib (q.¥.). 
618-620. 622; the second mvasion of Bengal 
by, in alliance with Mir Habib and Raghu 
Bhonsle (g.v.), 622-624; the third invasion 
of Bengal by, 624: entrapment and execti- 
tion of, by “Alivardi Khin (q.v.), 625. 626, 
628, 

Bhati (caster Bengal), designation of, as 4 

ibaht by Prince Shah Jahan (q.v.), 344. 

Bhitiali (music), 818-819, 876, 

Bhavanath (minister of Raja Bhim Narayan), 
aggressive campaigns of. 401, capture and 
confinement of, 406. 

Bhawal, as stronghold of Bahidur Ghizi 
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(a.v.). 297; fight between Minsingh (q.v.) 
and “Uthmin Khin near, 300; cotton cul- 
tivation at, 935 

Bhim (a Hindu mythological hero), 875 

Bhim Narayan, Raja (also Prin Nariyan), 
raids into Ghoraghat (q.v.) and Kamrip by, 
401; envoy sent by, to Mir Jumla (q.v.), 
403; fight of, to Bhutan (q.¥.), 405, 406: 
return of, from Bhutan, 416, 

Bhojar. Brahman, conversion of, to Islam, 
726, 782-783, 800, 844. 

Bhojpur (in Bihar), insubordination of the 
zamindar of, 5%. 

Bhulua (Noakhali), 344, 554: the Arakanese 
raid on, 347; flight of Matak Rat to (q.¥.) €0. 
368; Mughal outpost at, 440. See also 
Noukhal 

Bhupat Rai (Murshid Quli Khan's secretary), 
546. 

Bhusna (northern Jessore), capture of the fort 
of, by Sulaiman Khan (q.v.) and “Us 
Khan (q.v.), 283, 284; rebellion of 
(gv ) in, 541, 542; expedition sent 
Khin Chishti (q-v.) against Raja Satrajit 
(q.v.) of, 302, 

Bhutan, flight of Raja Bhim Narayan (q.v.) t0, 
405. 406; return of Raja Bhim Narayan 
from, 416 

Bibi Malti, see Bua Male. 

Bibi Mariam, mosque and tomb of, 914, 919. 

Bibi Pari’s tomb, 914-915, 917. 

Bihar, 1, 8; Muslim Bengal inscriptions in, 12, 
878; tkhtiyae al-Din Muhammad bin Bakh- 
tive Khal’s (q.v.) conquest of, 50. 
59; his possessions in, 61-62, 75: 
in, atter his death, 73; Ghiyath al-Din “Iwad 
Khalji's (q.v.) coins found in, 79, 80, 82; as 
part of the Bengal Sultanat, 77. 91, 104, 108, 
V1, 114, 168, 169, 205, 206, 701, 702; 
of, in the Pala dominio 
Mas'ad Jani (q.v.) as governor of, 90, under 
the governorship of Saif al-Din  Aibak 
(q.¥.). 92; construction ofa fort and mosque 
by Kiiki'ds (q.v.) in, 106: separated from 
the Lakhnawati dominion by Muhammad 
Tughlag (q.v-). 118; reconquest of, by llyas 
Shah (q-v.), 133: Firuz Shih Tueblag (q.¥.) 
in, 134, 135; aggrandizement of Sher Khan 
(q.v.) over, 224, 230, 236; last epigraphic 
evidence of the rule of Bengal in, 231; union 
ot, with Bengal by the Karranis (q.¥.), 2 
243, 247; rebellion of the Mughal officials 
and army in, 265-271; appointment of 
Mansingh (g.v.) as governor of, 280; Prince 
Shah Jahin’ Gv.) in. 345; Prince “Azim 
al-Shin as stbahdir in, 329, 330, 335; 
Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali Khan as deputy sdbahdir 
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, 539; the question of English trade in, 

362, 567; addition of, to the Bengal subah, 

588-589, 595, 743; insubordination of the 

zamindars of, suppressed, 59-591; *Alivar- 

di Khan's (q.v.) administration in, 591 

599; Hashem ‘Ali Khan (q.v.) in charge of, 

6601, 6118; the second Maratha invasion of 

Bengal through, 623; attempt of Mustafa 

Khin (q.v.) to capture, 627-628, 629 

advance of Mir Habib (q.v.) and the 

Marathas (q.v,) into, 629: attempt of Sham- 

shir Khan (g.v.) and Sardar Khan (qv) 10 

capture power in, 630, 631-632; recovery 

fof, by ‘Alivardi Khan, 633-634; Siraj al- 
Daulahs (g-v.) attempt to capture the gov- 
emorship of, 635-636 governorship of Jana 
kiriin (q.v.) 1, 642; census operation in, 
751; Athan soldiers brought by ‘Alivardi 
Khan from, 770; saltpetre mdustry in, 943: 
growth of towns in, 952, 953 

Bihar Shan, ‘Izz al-Din Tughral Tughan, 
Khan's (q.¥.) inscription at, 13, 879: rise of 
the town of, 95 

Bijapur, 339, 385. See also Vijapur 

Byjoy Singh, (A Rajput general in Sarfaraz 
Khan's army), heroic death of, 604 

Bilgram, battle of (1540), 238, 

Binod Rai (one of the Bara Bhuyans), 297, 
304, 308. 

Bir Hamir, see Vir Hambir. 

Bir Bhan (of Chandrakona), 331 

Birbhum, inclusion of, within the territory of 
the Bengal Sultanat, 61, 7, 95, 207, 

exclusion of, from Murshid Qu 

s (g.v.) survey, 389, 571; zamindar 

Badi" al-Zaman of, 584; construction of a 
bank sn, by ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah (q.¥.), 
731; production of cotton in, 934, formation 
of the Muslim zamindari of, 769, makeabs 
(@.v.) in, 840; as a town, 949, 958 

Biru Datta, as diwan of “Alivardi Khan (q.¥.). 
642 

Bisa, rule of. in Kuch Bihar (q.v.), 240, 

Bishn Narayan (son of Bhim Nariyan), 
suieceg of Ishm by. 405. 

Bis exclusion of, from Murshid 
‘Quit Khan's (q.v.) survey, 559, 

Bist wa Hast, the, 846. 

Bisva Sinha (of Assam), 291 

Biswa Singh, founding of the Kuch Kingdom 
by, 2 

Bitikchi, the, functions of, 744, See also “Amul 
and ‘Amalguzar. 

Biyabini, Shaikh, 136. 
Black Hole Tragedy”, the 

Blake, William, as the chief English agent an 
Bengal, 397-398, 400, 467, private trade of, 


INDEX wor 


453, 468; visit to Shansta Khan 1g. | pnd 
by, 454, 461, visit to Hugh faujdar seckine 
protection against the Duteh hostilities, 4 
quarrel of, with Sheym Bridges (q v,), 
4OS-40% escape of, from Bengal, 469. 

Blochinana, H., 26 

“Blue saver. the... 713 

“Boat and oar”, the style of Bengal Muslin 
calhyraphy known as, 79 See also. “Bow 
and arrow” 

Boat-building industry, the, of Bengal, 947 
949. 

Boats, types of, used in Bengal, 948-949, » 

Bogra (distret off. 4.87, 107, 90%, 4 

iluston of, an the Lakbnawati dos 
62, 76, 701, tomb ot Shah Sultan Mahisuwit 
(48) am, 41, 77% tomb of Muhammad 
Shiran (q yo) 19, 76, Tol: number of rent 
free plots mn. 771 

Bokamagar (in Mymiensimgh district). ‘Uth= 
mun Khan at, 297, 98, 0; occupation of 
by the Mughals, 3101, 312 

Bombay, 44 

pinbay. Merchant, the (ship). 473 

id arrow”, the style of Bengal Muslim 

See also “Boat 


Bowrev, Th 
(q¥) 9 
Beahmunbaria, 585 
Brahmamical revival, by the Sens (iy) 
by the Sungas (qv) 31 
Brahmins, the, $16, ho, 868 
roswatds the low 


has, on the town of Kasimbazar 


atanude of, 
intellectual 


castes, 7) 
revival of, 733, N05; conversion 10 Islan 
fom aniong. 726, 
mminatory practices of, 786, 835, 
Brahmaputra, the (river). 1, 2. 3. 31 
34, 39. 65, 67, 46, 116, 125, 397, 


405, 406, 407, 40, 412, 417, 418, 
935, 958 
Bridges. Sheym, as the English East Indis 


Company's chief in Bengal. 400, 453; de- 
putition sent by, to Shasta Khan (gv.) 
467; quarrel of, with William Blake (gy ). 
468409) 

Brhaspati (poet). patronage of, by Jalil aleDin 
Muhammad Shah (q.v.), 163 

British withdrawal, the (147), 788, 

Bua Malti (also Bibi Malt), 231, excavation of 
tank at Chalispara (qv) by. 731 

Buchanan, Hamilton, account of the early life 
fof Husain Shih (q.v.) revorded by. 18 
manuscript history found at Pandua by. 1 
account of Shaikh ‘Ati’ given by, 777-778 
fon the ruined city of Pandua (q.v.), 951 


Buddha, the, amaze and toorspeints ot, re- 
moved by Sasinks (gv) 

Buddhism, spread of, ym Beangal, 6S; porvecus 
tion of, by Sasinka ig... 7 supplatitmng uf 
by the Senas ig. 8, 732, theory af uty 
dechne because of the alleged act ot Ikiinyar 
al-Din Muhanad bin Bakhtivar Khali 
(ov) discussed. $0-52. 

Buddhists, the, 7, 732: embracing ut Islam by 
‘781, 7h, beliet of, nas atars and saints, 82. 
reverence to the Buddha's fuot-prints pard 
by, st 

Budue Budge. capture of, by Chive ig... 669%, 
670, 679 

Bughda Shah, see 
Bughra 

Bughira Khan, Prince Nasir albDin Mahmud, 
11, 103-105, 1007 762, 764: line of. a Benwal 
91, an his father Balban’s (g. 6.) expedition 
ayumst Tughral (g.¥ 11, placed mn charge 
of the Lakhnawatt dominion, 112. 103, 346, 
847, distinct divisions of the Muslin Bengal 
dominion under. 4, retusal of, to accept 
the Delhi throne, 14; assumption of the 
tutle of Sultan Nayir al-Din Mahmud. by 
104, marci against and mectng with Kai 
qobad ig.¥). W415, death or abdicatton 
of, 105. 

Bukhara, 934, S44 

Boland Khan (an Afghan genetal), 129. 

Bullion, umpore of, mnt Bengal, 6 7=%0. 

Burdwan, 281, 340, 344, 371, 703. 727. 731, 
747. SW, 934; extension ot the Mushan 
Bengal domimion upto. 86, 87. 95. 701 
Construction of a miosuc at di 
of Mahmud Shah Hg 6), 180, 601 
of a mosque at, duriig the ume 
Shah (G2) 
(g.¥.) 1m, 3204 


Shiba al-Din Bahidur 


the ume 
Nusrat 


215, revolt of Shova Singh 


Khan (q.v.). 523-524: as a town, 354, 337, 
58; Karat Singh (q.v.) ay zanundae in, 38 
the Mir Habib-Maratha (q.v.) invasion 
upon 618-619, 620; the second Mir Habib- 
Alivardi 


Maratha invasion “upon, 623, 
Khan's encounter with the A 
GY, 621, 627, O31, 635, 63s 
nancial transactions of the Raya of. 643; as 
the heartland of the south-western province 
of the Bengal Sultanat, 702, issuance of 
coms out of the kharay of, 713, uumber of 
rent-free lands in, 771 
Burhanpur (Deccan), 373; 
Muhammad Khan (g.v.) 
Bunganga, the, 382, 19. 
Burma, Arab Mushms' trade with, 
33; Bengal Muslims’ trade with, 947, 
Bussy (the French general in south India), 


Shun 
3s 


alin 


32, 
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alleged letter of Siraj al-Daulah (q.v.) to, 
678, 

Buzurg Ummed Khan (Shaista Khin’s son), 
‘expedition to Chittagong led by, 440, 441 
443; raising of, to the rank of Hizir-o- 
Pansac 

Byam, John, unseemly conduct of, 486, 487 

Byzantines, the, held in check by the Saljuk 
Turks (q.v.). 46, 


c 


Cabral, F.J., explanation of Shih Jahin’s cap- 
ture of Hugh from the Portuguese (q.v.) 
given by, 359-360, 361; negotiations con- 
slucted on behalf of the Portuguese by, for 
prace with the Mughals, 362-363, 

Caesar, the (ship), 489. 

Calcutta, 513, 658, 960, 963, 966; foundation 
of, 451; the English purchase of she zamin= 
dari rights of, 516, 525, 
English settlement at, 519, 
644, 953-954, 969, 976; the fortification of, 
by she English, 451, 559, 563, 576, 640, 648, 
650-653, 657, 658, 671, 970; strong position 
of the English at, 564, 565, 569; question of 
renting the villages near, by the English, 
568 570, 571, 674; the English non-paymnt 
of revenue in respect of, 592; the English 
council at, 594; Siraj al-Daulah’s (q.v.) 
merch upon, 660; Manik Chind (q.v.) as 
act ninistrator of, 661, 663, 679 recapture of, 
by Clive (q.v.), 669. 670, 679; the English 
riven the right to establish a mint at, 671, 
€74 the Oudh and Mysore princes settled 
in, 771 

Calligraphy. the art of. 14, 876, 877-881, 974. 

Cambay, the Arab Muslims’ trade with, 4; the 
Bengal Muslims’ trade with, 947, 

Captain Moor (a Feringi leader), cooperation 
‘of, with Shiista Khan’s Chittagong expedi- 
tion, 440, 441, 442. 

Camatic (also Karnatic), export of Bengal 
sugar t0, 943, 

Camatic War, the first, 644-645, 646, 647, 660; 
the second, 647-648, 660. 

Carvalho, Antonio Domingo (the Firing pi- 
rate), 328; occupation of Sondip (q.v.) by, 
353-354, 

Caspean Sea, the, 953. 

Caste, the Hindu system of, 751, 752, 753, 
805, 855, 

Cavalry, of the Bengal Sultins, 716-717, 718 

Census, of 1872, 751; of 1881, 753; of 1891, 
753, 754; of 1901, 759. 

Central Asia, Sulgin Mahmad’s (q.v.) cam- 


paigns against the Mustim rulers of, 45; 
failure of the Qara Khitat Turks te consoli- 
date their position in, 46; effects of the 
Khawarizm conquests in, 47; upheavals in, 
69; the Mongol eruption in, 760, 761; 
immigration of Muslims into Bengal from, 
780, 789, 836; export of Bengal silk to, 942 

Central Jail, architectural importance of, the 


: Arab Muslim traders (q.v.) 

36; Arab Muslims’ trade with, 41; 
Mir Jumla’s (q.v.) trade with, 385, 388; the 
Portuguese activities in, 434, 435; export of 
Bengal rice and cotton goods to, 934, 955; 
the Bengal Muslims’ trade with, 947 

(Chahir Gulshan, the, 853. 

Chaitanya, Sri (Vaishnava leader), 185, 198, 
806, 858, 865, 961, 975; freedom of 
preaching given by Husain Shih (q.v.) (0, 
211, 735-736; visit of, to Orissa, 212, 808; 
disputation of, with’ the Qadi of Nadia 
(g.v.), 727, 808; story of the Nadia robbers 
and, 727-728; communal attitude of, and 
attack upon the Nadia Qidi’s house by. 
807-808. See also Vaishnavism. 

Chaitanya Bhagavat, the, 728, 858; evidence 
of, regarding the conversion of Brahmans 
(q.v.) to Islam, 785. 

Chaitanya Charitémrita, the, of Krishnadis 
Kaviraj (q.v.), 858 

Chaitanya Mangala, the, of Jayinanda (q.v.), 
858. 

Chakladirs, 292 

Chakla,_as'an administrative unit, 548, 549, 
350, 744, 747 

Chakradeo, (the Hindu ruler of Jammu). 
Mu'z al-Din Muhammad Ghori’s (q.v.) 
help sought by, 48 

Chakra Pratip-Deva (ruler of Orissa), 244. 

Chakwar (in Bihar), insubordination of the 
zamindar of, 59%. 

CChalispara (in Malda),excavation of a tank at, 
by Bua Malti (q.v.), 731 

Chalukyas, the, 8. 

Chamberlain (the English factor at Patna), 
negotiations of, with Mir Jumla (qv.), 
389-390; dealings of, with Mirzi Lutt Allah 
Beg (q.¥.), 396-397, 399; debts of, 400, 

Chimkats Mosque, the (Gaud), architectural 
features of, 895-896, $98, 906 

Chand Darwiza, the (Gaud), 895 

Chand Rai, (son of Kedar Rai), 283. 

Chand Sawdagar, 830, 

Chanda Sahib. succession of, to the throne of 
the Camatic (q.v.), 647. 

Chandan, 715. 
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Chandekan (also Chandikan). see Jessore and 
Pratapaditya 

Chandellas, the, erippling of, by 
Mahmid (q.v.) 46, 47 

Chandernagar, the French settlement at. 324. 
tol4, 663, capture of, by Clive (q.v.). 672 
673, 675, 678, 679 

Chandigarh, the fort of, capture of, by Mir 
Habib (q.v.). 385 

Chandikavva, the, of Mukundarim Chakra- 
varti (qv). 888-859: of Madhavacharya 
(ay), 859 

Chandpara, association of Husain Shih (qv) 
with. 187, 727; identification of, 188-189 

Chandpur, 1, 4, 436, 439, 937, identitication 
of, with Samandar (q.v ), 34 

Chandragupta I, 6. 7 

Chandrakona, retreat of Rabim Khan (gov) 18 


Sulan 


the jungles of, 523: his defeat and execution 
near, 524 

Chandranarayan (brother of Parikshit Nari- 
). 367 


Chandrapratap (in Manikgan)). as stronghold 
‘of Binod Rai (q.¥.), 297 
indravati, Poet, $58 

Chandrivati, the, of Magan Siddiqi (q'v). 
68 

Chapparghata, battle between Hi 
nd Muhammad Shah (q.v.) 

Chart Magim Bhed, the, of ‘Abd 
(qv. 870, 

Chamock, Job. at Patna, 45% 481, 489, 491; 
plea of for obtammg a grant from the 
Mughal emperor. 477. 482: sending of an 
wakil to the Mughal court by, 497-4985 at 
Malda. 310, at Hugli, 312, negotiations of, 
with Shaista Khan (q,¥.), 513; return of. 10 
Bengal. 519. 

“Charter ot Unies 

Charya Padas, the 

Chatar Man Kayeth (writer), 853. 

Chatyaon, 186; a8 “arsah, 709, See also Chitts- 
gong 

Chatmohar (Pabna), Ma'gam_ Khan Kabuli’s 
(g 6.) headquarters at, 269, 297; calligraphic 

we of Ma’sim Khan Kubuli’s mos 


Chauchala, (house and roof), $14, 882, $97, 
901. HR, 906, 

Chausa, the battle of, 236-237 
Hu and Sher Khan. 

Chauth, the, 623, 624, 62 
(q-v.) agreement to pay 
637. 

*Chawalistan alias Kamrap”, coin issued 
om, 135, 140; asa mint-town, 688, 930; as 


See also 


Alivardi Khin’s 
to the Marathas, 
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‘ursah, 709 

Chawk, the (Dacea), 912, 913 

chehel Sutan, the (Forty Pillared Hall), 580 

Chengiz_ Kian, invasion of, 89, 761, 762 

Chestertield, the (ship), 663. 

Chhota Katra, the (Dacca), 913, 

Chhota Nagpur, diamond mine in. 
also Chura Nagpur 

Chota Pandua (Hugh), architectural remains 
at, 885-887, 953; architectural features of the 
tower (mundir) at, 885, 886, BH7; architect 
ral features of the Buri Magitd (Great Mos 
que) (q.¥.) at, 886-887; the small mosque at, 
885, S87, BBY. 

Chhoww Ran, 245, 

Chhota Sona Masjid, the (Gaud): 
architectural features of, 903-904, 908. 
uti Khan, governorship of, at Chittagon) 
203, 211, 220, patronage of Bengali lan- 

nuage by, S58, 
Chieacole, 613. 
Chika Building, the (Gaud), 89 
Child, Joshia, 518, 


See 


2 


Chika Take, the, 587; advance of “Alivardi 
Khan upto, 622 
Chilmari, 438 


in Rai, 60%, 642. 
China, Arab Muslims’ trade with, 29-30; 
settlement of Shi'a Muslims in, 37; import 
of mulberry plants trom, 935; export of 

Bengal cotton goods to, 
Chinese, the, displacement of the Qura Khitat 
Turks (q.v.) by. 46: account of, regarding 
the collection of customs in Bengal, 715. 
Chinese accounts, the 17-18: on the integrity 
of Bengal Muslims. 795: on the use of 
Bengalt and Persian languages in Bengal, 
809; on the dress of Bengal Muslims, $12. 
fon the capital city and royal palace of 
Bengal, 813-414, 951: on the profibition of 
dnnking of wine in Bengal, 816; on the 
morning musicians 1n the capital city, 818; 
fon tigertaming in Bengal, $20, on the 
economic prosperity of Bengal, 925-126 
929, 931; on agriculture im Benge 


33; on the international trade of Bengal 
Muslims. 936-937; on the Bengal cotton 
products, 938-939 (see also Ma-Huan): on 
the sugar industry of Bengal, 943; on the 
ity and port of Sunargion (q.v.). 955. 
inese Missions, the, to Bengal, 17-18, 141 
713, B16, 925, 929, 938, 942, 951, 95: 
Chinsurah, the Dutch settlement at, 320. 
Chishivalh order. the, 800, 807, 
Chittagong, district of, 1, 2, 35; port of, 4. 
racial stock of the population of, 5, Musli 
Bengal inscriptions in, 12; settlement of 
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‘Arab Muslim traders (q.v.) in, 37-41. 43: 
origin of the name of, 38-39; local dialect of, 
39, extension of the Muslim sway upto, 
117-118, 122, $69; identification of, with 
Sadkawan (q-¥,). 124-127, 708: under Bar- 
bak Shah (q v.). 171, 708; occupation of, by 
Dhanyamanikya (q.v,) and the Arakanese 
(g.¥.), 200, recovery of, by Husain Sinsh 
(q.¥.). 200-202, 716, 768; governorship of 
Parigal Khan (q.v.) at, area of, 
under Husain Shah, 2 building 
activities of Nusrat Shah at, 219-220; arrival 
of the Portuguese (q.¥.) at, 201, 202. 225. 
350, 351-352, 355, 715, 947; sacking of. by 
the Portuguese, 226; Magh depredations at, 


240, 434; the Arakanese ruler entrenched at, 
327-328, 331, 


353, 434; Mughal etforts to 
334, 335: reconquest of, by 


455, 464. 405, 471, 
renaming of, as Islamabad (q.v.), 
444: projected capture of. by the Enghsh 

7-518, availability. of elephants 19, 
718, Shaista Khan's inscription at, SN: the 
Maxthal mosques in, 923; as a. min 
‘688, 930, the Qudam Mubarak Masjid (qv) 
at, 804; ‘Bengal literary activinies in, N64, 
B71; asa portetown, 937 


35, 37, 
830. 


Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Chota Sigar Dighi. the 


Christiamty, forcible conversion to, by the 
Portuguese (q.¥.), 357, 358, 361, 363, 435- 
436 

Chunar, the fort of, Mustafa Khin at, 6 


Churthatta Mosque. the (Dacca), 913 

Chutia Nagpur. 769, 

Slavell, Walter, 453, 488: quarrels of, swith 
Hall (g.v,) and Vincent (q.v.). 483 

Clive, Robert, capture of Arcot by, 647; 
instructions to, regarding his expedition to 
Bengal, 665-667; correspondence of, with 
Manik Chind (q.v.), 667-669. capture and 
sack of Hugli (q.¥.) by. 669-670; conclusion 
of the Treaty of ‘“Alinagar (q.¥.) by. 670 
G71; steps taken by, to oust the Frenchy (.¥.) 
from Bengal, 671, 673-674; admissions of, 
regarding Siti) al-Dulah’s (q-v.) fulfilment 
ofthe Treaty of “Alinagar, 674, 677, capture 
of Chandernagar (qv) by. 672, 673, 678, 
679: conspracy of. to overthrow Siraj als 
Daulah, 674-675, 680; Watson's signature 
forged by, 675, battle of Plassey (qv) and. 
the victory of, 675-67 

Cloth industry, ‘the, of Bengal, see cotton 
industry, muslin industry and silk industey 

Coast Frigate, the (ship). 472. 


Cochin, the Portuguese activities at, 434 

Coelho, Joao, 350. 

Coffee, introduction of the drinking of, in 
“Bengal, 817, 818 
gan, Henry, mission of, 

Golkonda (q.v.), 386-387 

Comage, the gold and silver, 
927-931, Y6¥. 

Collet, Matthew, 659, 663, 

Comilla, 36, 87); *Abbisid coin found at; 
boat-building indusry (q.v.) at, 947 

Comwallis, Lord, the [Permanent] settlement 
of, 353, 556-557. 

Coromondal coast, the, Arab Muslin’ trade 
with. 41; the French factories on, 644; 
Anylo-French conflict on, 68-68%; export 
fof Bengal rice to, 934; export of Bengal 
sugar to, ‘M4; Bengal Mushms’ trade with, 
997, 

Cotton, the culnvation of, in Bengal, 934-935; 
export of staffs made of, 937-938 

Cotton industry, the, of Bengal, 813, 938-940, 
944, 955, 

*Counter-Reformation” the, 358 

Court of Directors, the, 651, 652. 667 

Cowries, use of, as medium of exchange. 927. 
YR, 9B1, O44, 961 

Cox’s Bazar, 35, 443 

Crusaders. the, held in check by the 
Turks (q.¥.). 46 

Culieut. arrival of Vasco 
350. 

Cumberland the )ship). 673 

Cuttack, 339, 611. 613, 614, 615. 616, 617 
622, 633, 667. 


to the ruler of 


of Bengal, 


fama (qv) at 


Dabir, Shams al-l 


Dabir Khas (Dabir-i-Khds), tanctions of the, 
699-70. 


23.105, 123, 310, 383, 384, 345, 
378, 379, SH), 584, 585, 067, Tho, TU, 745, 
TU), 778. 779, 780, 849, 850, 8H UH, 
277, 960; Muslim Bengal inseripeions mn the 
district of, 12; tomb of Bibi Adam Shahid 
am the district of, 41; Lakshman Sena’s g ¥ 

Aight to, 39-601, 66, 87, 99; Mughith al-Din 
Tugheal’s fort near, 99 (see also Larwolls 
mosques constructed in, during the tne of 
Fath Shah (q.v.). 174-176; march ot Islam 
Khan Chishtt (q'v.) upon, SMe transtee of 
the Mughal provincial capital to, 320-322, 
342, 758, 91 Portuguese depreds- 
tions upto, 336, 340, 343; the Portuguese 
trading posts at, 355: Prince Shit Jahn, 


INDEX oat 


(g.¥.) at, 343-344; the Arakanese raids upto, 
347; ight of Matak Rai (q.v.) to. 368-369, 
439; appointment of a deputy governor a 
370; retreat of Prince Shuja’ (q.v.) to, 378; 
spoils of war in Assam sent (0, 411; punish- 
ment of the unconscionable traders at, 383. 
422; famine at, 422, 423, 445; arrival of 
Shaista Khan's son at, 425; arrival of Shaista 
Khan (q.v.) at, 427, 436; ship-building at, 
437-438; building. activities of Shaista khan 
at, 446-447; founding of the English factory 
at, 452; negotiations of John March (q.¥.) at 
467, 468, 469, 470, the English trade at, 472, 
474, 477, 481, 482, 489, 491; Malik Qasim 
(q.¥.) summoned to, 476; lack of demand 
for the English goos at, 480; Samuel Harvey 
(q.v.) at 485, 486, 495-497; Fytch Nedham 
(g.v.) at, 487; departure of Shaista Khan 
from, 491; arrival of Nawwab A'zam Khin 
(g.¥.) at, 495; activities of the Dutch at, 498; 
arrival of Prince Muhammad A‘zam (q.¥.) 
as viceroy at, 499; William Hedges (q.v.) at, 
504; transfer of the revenue capital from, 
516, 528, 542, 575, 740; transfer of the 
provincial capital from, 641, 740; Prince 
Farvukh Siyar (q.v.) as deputy stibahdar of, 
529; Prince ‘Azim al-Shan (q.v.) moves out 
of, 530, 542; Itisim Khin (q.v.) as deputy 
subahdir at, 546, arrival of Murshid Quli 
Khin at, 548; deputy stibahdiri of Murshid 
Quli Khan Il (q.v.) at, 583, 584-586, 617; 
Ghalib “Ali Khan's (q.v.) administration at, 
586-587; Sarfariz Khan's (q.v.) family 
members sent to, 608 fight of people from. 
west Bengal to. 621; Raj Ballabh (q.v.) as 
diwiin of, 642; the region of, as a province of 
the Bengal Sultanat, 701; as a gasbah, 710; 
headquarters of the Mir-i-Bahr (q.¥.) near, 
752, the Shi'a population of, 798; the 
Mughal buildings at 9 
town, 930; cultivation of cotton in, 934-935; 
the cotton and maslin industry of, 938-942; 
the iron industry at, 945-946; the boat 
building industry at, 948, growth of the city 
of, 954, 956, 957 

Didani merchants, the. 970. 

Dahal Dighi (at Gangarampur), the, 777. 

Dahliz. the type of house called, 814 

Dayalnima, the, of Muhammad Khan (q.¥.), 
869, 

Dakitia river, the, defeat of the Arakun king 
near, 328-329, 330-331 

Dakchari, 296; battle of, between Masi Khan 
(g.v.) and Islim Khan Chishti (q.v.). 305- 
306, 320, 849. 

Dakhil Darwaza, the (Gaud), 213; construc 
tion of, 215; architectural features of, 894- 


895, 905, 

Dakhin Shahbazpur, the Arakanse raids upon, 
336, 

Dakhilkul, recovery of, by the Mughals, 367; 
submission of the people of, to Mir Jumls 
(g.v.), 412; terntories in the, ceded to the 
Mughals, 417, 418, 419, 420. 

Dalton, F.j.. the Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal by, 753. 

Daman, expedition sent by Shih Jahan (q.v.) 
against the Portuguese at, 359 

Damascus, Al-Walid's Mosque (q.v.) at, 88, 
889. 

Damdamah (in Dinajpur district), 61; abode of 
‘Maulini ‘Ata’ (q.v.) at, 181 

Damodar, the 65; extension of the Muslim 
dominion upto, 86. 

Danes, the, setzure of Mir Jumla’ junks (q.¥.) 
by, 387 trade of, in Bengal, 

Dans. 700, 

Daniyal, prince, expeditions led by, 192. 716: 
construction of a vault at at Moghyr by, 
193; as governor of Bihar, 702 

Danuj Madhava, 100, 101 

Danuj Mardan Dev, 154. See also Raji Kans 

Dir_al-Khairat, $32, See also Zafar Khin 
Ghizi. 

Dari Shaikho, Prince, war of, for succession 
to the Delhi throne, 375-376; capture and 
execution of, 378, 

Darab Khin, 344, 345 

Darisbari, inscription of Yasuf Shih (q.v.) at, 
879-880. 

Darasbin’ Madrasa, the, 173, 829, 830, 897 

Darisbiri Masjid, ‘the construction of, 173, 
829; architectural features of, 896-897 

Darbin, duties of the, 696-697. 

Dardana Begum (daughter of Shuji’ al-Din 
Muhammad Khan) part taken by, in state 
affairs, 799. 

Dargahs, the, 803. 

Darpa Narayan, 546, 547, 741 

Darang, 367; anexation of, by the Mughals, 
419, 421 

Darwish Beg, 417. 

Dacwishes, the, 795 

Darya Khin (associate of Ma'sm Khin Kibu- 
1), 297, 302, 303, 304: submission of, to 
Islim Khan Chishti (q.v.), 310. 

Darya Khan (Mughal general), 240, 341 

Dastakhs, the privilege of issuing, granted to 
the English in 1690, 559: abuse of, by the 
English, 570, 592, 594-595, 653, 

Dastam Qaqshil, joins Ma'sam Khan Kabuli 
(q.v.), 278: attack of, on Ghoraghat, 279. 

Distin-i-Amir Hamza (the), 870. 

Da’ad, Mulla, 21 
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Divad “Ali Khan (alias 23%ir Husain, scholar), 
851 

Diad Khin (brother of Misi Khin Masnad-i- 
“Ala), 296, 307; killing of, by the Portuguese 
pirates, 308 

Da'iid Khan (Mughal official), appointment 
of, a5 temporary subahdir of Bengal, 424, 
425, 

Dilad Khan Karrani, 21, 248-260, 784, acces- 
sion of, 248-249 differences of, with Ladi 
Khan (q.v.), 249, 250-251; expedition sent 
by Akbar (q.v.) against, 250, 251-256, 263, 
266; treaty of Katak (q.v.) concluded by. 
with Muntim Khan (q.v.), 256-257; capture 
of Tanda (q.v.) by. 258; battle of Rajmahal 
(g.v.) between — and Khan-i-Jahin (q..), 
258-259; defeat and execution of, 259-260. 
261, 264, 265, 271, 289, 291, 293, 316, 975: 
size of the army of. 717, 769. 

Da'ad Shah, see Da'id Khin Karrini 

Divadkandi, the Bara Goali Mosque (q.¥.) at, 
‘07 

Daulat Khin, Khan al- 
723. 

Daulat Ujir Bahram Khan (Poet), sce Bahrim 
Khan, Daulat Ujir 

Daulat Qazi (Poet), literary works of, 865- 
866, 868, 872, 

Davis, Thomas, agreement of, with Shiista 
Khan (q.v.), 509. 

Diwar Bakhsh, 349, 509, 

Dawlambapur (in Sylhet), battle of, beeween 
“Uthman Khin (q.v.) and the Mughals, 
313-316, 

“De Soito Business”, affair of the, 485-486. 

Deccan, the Anglo-French conflict in, 644 
655, 647-648, 666. 

Dehpara (in Murshidabad), a mosque con- 
structed by Shuji* al-Din Muhammad Khin 
(q.v.) at, 598. 

Delaware, the (ship), 663, 

Delhi, made capital by Qutb al-Din Aibak 
(g.¥.). 49; contemporary chronicles written 
at, 9-11, 19-22, 71, 78 escape of ‘Ali Mardan 
Khali (q.v.) t0, 75-76; the court politics at, 
544-945; the Maratha advance upon the 
neighbourhood of, 595-596; Nadir Shah's 
(g.v.) invasion and sack of, 596, 770; the 
Quib Minar (q.v,) near, 886; the Tughlag 
arcitectural style at, 900, 901; casual men- 
tion of, 689, 688, 762, 881, ‘866, 

Delhi Sultanat, see Sultanat of Delhi 

Demra, 307, 

Deokot, 60, 66, 76, 77, 104, 760, 949; identi- 
fication of, 60-61; “Ali Mardan Khalji (q.v.) 
at, 75; transfer of capital from, by Ghiyath 
al-Din ‘Iwad Khali (q.v.).” 84, 87-88; 


"zam and Khagin, 


Muhammad Shirin (q.¥.) at, 85: construc- 
tion of a mosque at, during the time of 
Kiiki'ds (q.v.), 106; military outpost at, 
722; construction of a road from, to Lakh- 
nur (q.v.). 728-729; Rukn Khin’s Mosque 
(a.v.) at, 907. 

Deotala, Barbak Shah's (q.¥.) inscription at, 
172, 219; construction of a mosque by 
Nusrat Shah (q.v.) at, 219; establishment of 
Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabriai (q.¥.) at, 
773-714, 802; the Jalalia order (q.v.) of sutis 
at, 801. Sec also Tabrizibad 

Deopam: (Assam), establishment of a Mughal 
thinah at, 413: repulsion of the Assamese 
attack upon, 414. 

Deslandes, (the French agent in Bengal), 520. 

Deva family. the, 8 

Devapala, 7. 

Devgaon, the Suhrawardivah order (q.v.) of 
safis at, 801 

Devikot (Dinajpur), 893. See also Deokor 

Dewalgaon (in Assam), 410, 412, 41 

Dhaka, 305; light of Mir Lutf Allah Shir: 
401, See also Dacca 

Dhapa, road constructed from. to Sunirgion 
(v.). 436 

Dhaleswari, the, 706. 

Dhimrai (Dacca district), construction of a 
mosque by Akhund Shir (q.v) at. 175. 
Dhanyamanikya (ruler of Tripura), aggres- 
siveness of, 199, 202; attack upon Chitta- 
gong (q.v.) by, 200, fight of, with 

Nusrat Shah (q.v.), 201 

Dharamdas (an ally of Mir Habib), 635 

Dharma cult, the, 806. 

Dharmites, the, 806, 807. 

Dharmapala, 7. 32 

Dharmaraja. (king of Bhutan), Mir Jumla’s 
(a.v.) messenger to, 406. 

Dharmat, battle of (1068/1658), 376. 

Dholpur, see Samugarh 

Dhorail (in Dinajpur district), construction of 
a bridge by Farish Khan (q.v.) at, 731 

Dhubri (Assam), the Mughals’ march upon, 
367. 

Dhumghit (in Satkhira), 312. 

Dhuniachak Mosque, the, 898, 

Dieu, expedition sent by Shih Jahan (q.v.) 
against the Portuguese at, 359 

Dihing, the (river), 412, 413, 416, 417 

Dikho, the, 413. 

Dilawar, mastery over Sondip (q.v.) estab- 
lished by, 438, 

Dilir Khan, 408; death toll in the contingent 
of, at Mathurapur (q.v.), 415; negotiations 
conducted by, for peace with the Assam 
Raji, 417; revalry of, with Ihtisham Khin 
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(q.¥.). 422-423; in charge of the Bengal 
administration, 424 

Dilli river, the, the Mughal attack on the 
‘Assamese position on, 416, 

Dinajpur, 61, 67, 87, 106, 134, 172, 703, 704, 
722, 728, 731, 777, 835, 899, 934, 949, 952. 

inclusion of, in Tkhniyar al-Din 
Muhammad bin Bakhuyar Khali’s (q.¥.) 
dominion, 62, 701, 111: building of a 
cantonment town near, 64; Raji Kans’s 
(q.¥.) connection with, 150, building activi- 
ties of Ulugh Iqrar Khan (q.¥.) at, 168: Shab, 
Ismail Ghazi's (q.v.) campaigns in the 
region of, 170-171. insubordination of the 
zamindar of, suppressed, 348, 494; abode of 
Badar al-Din (q.¥.) mn, 78; the Husain 
Shahi buildings in, 907-908 

Diwan, the Mughal central, 737-738; the 
Mughal provincial, 738. 746, 748.749: 
powers and functions of the provi 
740-741, 742, 743; conflict between the 

and the subuhdir (q.¥.). 739 


provincial 
740. 
Diwan-i-“Am, the, at Rajmahal, 14 
Diwan-ieKhas, the, at Rajmahal, 14. 
Diwan-i-Katwali, the, functions of, 70%) 
Diwani, the, acquisition of, by the British 
736, 
Diwani, the style of writing known as, 878 
Diya’ al-Din, Shaikh, part played by. mn 
winning over the Feringis (q.v.) of Chit 
gong to the Mughal side, 439 


Diya’ akDin Khan (fiudir of Hugli), conflict 
‘of Murshid Quit Khan (q ¥.) with, 837-538, 
539, 541, 543, 567, 36%; as diwan of the 


Coromondal coast, 541. friendship of, with 
the English, 566; recall of, 567, 

Diya’ al-Din Ulugh Khan (deputy governor of 
Bihar). 106, 702 

Diya’ Allah Khin, as diwan of Bengal, 536- 
563, murder of, 536, 342. 366: parwana of, 
tw the Dutch (q.¥.). 558. negotiations of the 
English with, 363-564. 

Diyar-i-Bangala, Balban's (q.¥.) directive to 
conquer 102 

Do-Chili, (house or root), 814, 881, 919. 

Dommonopila, 8. 

Donapur, the town of, 957, 

Donnell, C.J.0., explanation of, about the 
origin of Bengal Muslims, 754 

Doond Deo. 588. 

Dorcas, the (ship). 463. 

Dost Muhammad Khan (a gen 
al-Daulah’s) 656. 

Drake, Roger, 657, 661, 662, 670: commence- 
ment of military action against Siraj al- 
Daulah (q.v,) by, 660; escape of, to Falta 


al of Siri} 


(660; letter of, to Fort St. George for military 
reinforcements, 662-663, 665, manoeuvres 
of, (0 gain time, 664. 

Dravidians, the, 

Du_Jarric, statement of, about the Bara 
Bhuryans, 288-289 

Duarbishini Gate, the, 950. 

Dulla Majlis, the of “Abd al- 
(gv). 868 

Dumuriah (in Assam), submission of the Raja 
of, to Mir Jumls (q.v.), 417. 418, 419, 421 

Dupleix, 644, 645, 647 

Durai Sarai. the treaty of (175%), 595-596, 

Durjan Singh, 244; deteat and death of, at the 
hands of ‘Isi Khan (q.¥,) and Ma’sim Khan 
Kibuli (q.v.). 286. 

Durlabh Narayan, 401 

Durlabh Ram, Rai (also Raya), as assistant 10 
the Orissa governor, 622, as prisoner of Mir 
Habib (q.v.). 628: in charge of the Midna- 
pur camp, 636; made diwan of the military 
department, 642, entrusted t0 prevent the 
English attack on Chandernagar (4.6). 673, 
679; conspiracy of, against Siraj al-Daulah 
(q.¥.), 674-675. 680; treachery of, at the 
Battle of Plaseey (q.v.), 676. 

Dutch, the, trade of, 370, 373, 926, 944, 956, 
‘976; relationship of, with Mir Jumla (q.¥.). 
385, 386-389, 391, 396-397, 41H); volume of 
trade carried on by, 397, 943; Shaista Khan's 

(q.v.) relations with, 426, 438439. 449 

regular payment of customs by, 434, 471, 

474, 482, 495, 500, 558, 564; competition of, 

with the English in Bengal, 455, 498. 514, 

activities of. im Indonesia (g.v ). 457. cap- 

ture of the English vessel by, 462. 467. 

quarrel of, with Malik Qasim (q.v.). 475+ 

476, 479; quartel of, with Nawwib Ibrahim 

Khan (q.v.). 47; the English goods cap- 

tured by, 480; settlement of, at Chinsurahy 

). 520; troops sent by, to expel Shova 

Singh (q.v_) from Hugh, 521-522; support 

given by, to Diya al-Din Khin (q.y.). 538: 

Murshid Quli Khan's (q¥,) relations with, 

357; farmins and parwanas obtained. by, 


Khondkir 


5 
558, 559; hostility of. cowards the Ostenders 
(q.¥.). 593; payment of the rent of Barana- 
gar (q'v.) by, 594, Siraj al-Daulah’s warning 
to, 654: comodities imported into Bengal 
by, 967, 969 


E 


Eagle, the (ship). 484. 
East India Company. the English, 24, 
466, 513, 652, 769, 935, 


944,970), ‘Shah 
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Jahan’s (q.¥.) Farman to, 373, 436; mistepre~ 
sentation of Shih Jahin’s Firman by, 373- 
374, 389, 458, 496, 501, 502, 514. rela 
tionship of, with Mir Jumla (q.v.). 385, 
386-408); (s¢e also Mir Jumila’s junks); rela 
tionship of, with Shaista Khin (g.v.), 449- 
493, 500-515; war of, against the Mughals, 
512-514, 517, 520, 976; conclusion of peace 
by, 518; steady growth of the trade of, 
during Shaista Khan's time, 452-454, 502. 
503: parwina granted in 1669 to, 455: 
vorking of the parwana, 471-492; parw.inas 
granted in 1672 to, 476; question of the 
importing of goods into Bengal by. 455, 
467-468, 473-474; adoption of a “forward 
policy” by, 456-457, 506-507, 676; Charters 
granted to, 457, 507; highhandedness and 
Use of force by, 473-474, 484-485, 492, 510, 
stock brought in Bengal by, 481, 483. 489 
private trade of the a, in Bengal. 
ABI-4N4, 503, 514, 93-594; quarrels 
among the agents of, 483, 492; irrewula 
dealings of the agents of, 485-486, 492-493, 
503, 514; steps taken by the agents of. to 
obtain a farmin from Aurangzeb (qv), 
488, 493, 494, 496, 497-498, 499, 500, 305, 
awareness by the agents of, about the 
weakness of their position, 497-498, 501; 
decision of, to set their Bengal factories on a 
separate footing, 502-503; cancellation of 
the separate status of the Bengal factories 
by, 508; stoppage of the annual payment of 
3000 rupees by, 470, 503, mistaken idea of 
about their trade privileges in Bengal, 307- 
508, Persian language continued in useby, 
853. See also the English 
East India Merchant, the (ship), 472-473. 
East Pakistan, the former, 788 
Education, the system of, in Muslim Bengal, 
826-842; Mosques (qv.) as centres of, 
826-K2K; the madrasas as institutions of, 
£826, 827, 928-832; the academies as institu> 
tions of higher, 832-840; primary education, 
840-842 
Egarasindhu. (Kishoreganj)., occasional. head= 
quarters of ‘isa Khin (q.v.) at, 
Shahbaz Khan (q.v.) beleagured near, 277, 
Anwar Khin (q.v.) at, 309; the Mughal 
forces at, 311. See also Egarasindur. 
Egarasindur (Kishoregan)). the Mughal mos- 
ques at, 921-922. 
Egyptain merchants, the, 
Calcutta, 771 
Ekini Chandpird, see Chandpari, 
Ekdala, the fore of, 722, 952: identification of, 
134; Faraz Shih Tughlag’s (q.v.) fight with 
Ilyas Shah (q.v.) in front of, 135; Sikandar 


settlement of, in 


Shah’s (q.v.) stand against Fire Shih Tugh- 
lag at, 138, 695; transfer of capital to, by 
Husain Shah (q.v.), 191, 694; transcription 
of Sahih al-Bakhici at, 898 

Ekduar, 404, 405, 

EklkhI Mausoleum, the, 884; architectural 
features of, 891-893, 895, 898 

Elephant corps, the, of the Bengal Sultins, 
717, 718. 

Elwes, as the English factor at Dacca, 480, 
481 

“Empire and Papacy”, struggle between the, 
210, 

Enayetpur (Mymensingh), coins of Firiz Shah 
(g.v.) found ar, 109, 

English, the, coming of, 382, 976; trade of, 
370, 373, 385, 386, 387, 388-4000, 926-927, 
942, 944, 956, 965-969; encouragement 
given by, (© the Hindu revolt in the 
Karnatak (q.v.), 388-389, 507; capture of the 
Red Sea junk’ of Mir Jumla (q.v.) by. 
389-390, 391, 392-393, 395-395, 399, 947 
nature and amount of the goods taken by, 
from Bengal, 391-392; contemplation by, to 
use force, 391, 393, 394, 49, 460, 
uncertainty of, about theit exact trade pri- 
vileges, 394-395; payment of the annual 
amount of 3000 rupees by. 395, 398, 458, 
461, 474-475, 476, 482, 487, 489, 491, 492, 
501, 502, 519, 
with the Dutch (q.v.). 396; irregularities in 
the accounts of, in Bengal, 398-400, 453- 
454, 483-484. 503, Shaista Khin’s (qv 
relations with, 426, 449-493, 50-515, 
attempt of, to avoid the payment of cus- 
toms, 449, 508; war of, against the 
Mughals, 449, 450, 451, 500, 812-514, 517, 
520, 976, conclusion of peace by. 318; stead 

h of the trade of, during Shitsta 

s time, 452-454, 502, 5003; question of 

the importing of goods into Bengal by 455, 

467-468, 473-474, 475, 477. 479-480, 434, 

492; commodities imported into Bengal by 

967-968; disinclination of, to assist Shaista 

Khan in his recapture of Chittagong (q.v.), 

464; conflict of, with Malik Qisim (q.¥ ). 

467-468, 473-476, 478-479, 492, stopping of 

the yearly payment of 3000) rupees by, 470, 

503; stock position of, 471 

irregular trade dealings of, 485-486, 49: 

13-514; question of minting the trea 

sures brought by, 489, 490, 511, 564, 376, 

592-593, 671, 928, 967: increased invest= 

ment of, in Bengal, 502, 504; first military 

establishment of, in Bengal, 504; use of 
force by, 564-565, 566: payment of customs 
to Prince Farrukh 
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efforts of, to procure an imperial farmin, 

567-568; Farrukh Siyar's farmin to, 568, 
569, 570, 576; political ambition of, in 
Bengal. 570, 640, 641, 643, 64, 650, 651, 
653, 677-678, 679, 680-681; expulsion of, 
from Indonesia (q.v.), 457, 506, 514, 
attempt of, to establish a customary pric 
vilege of free trade in Bengal, 459, 471. 
497-498, 501-502, 514; quarrel of, with 
Nawwab Ibrahim Khin (q.v.), 477; mission 
sent by, to Nawwab A‘zam Khan (q.v.), 
495-497, 498; customs paid by, 505-306, 
‘508-509; purchase of the zamindari rights of 
Kalikata (q.v.), Sutdnuti and Govindput by. 
516, $25, $59, 568, 954: zamindari posession 
of, in 24-Parganas, 749; resettlement of, an 
Bengal, 519-520; friendship of, with Di 
al-Din Khan (q.v.), 537, 538, 566; surrender 
of Sitirim’s family members by, 543; Mur- 
shid Quilt Khin’s (q.v.) relations with, 557, 
558, 559; pircay upon the Mughal shipping 
by, 560; incomplete embargo upon. the 
trading of, 560-561, 569; hostility of, to- 
wards the Ostenders (q.v.), 592, 393; abuse 
of dastakhs and trade privileges by, 592, 
594-595, 677, 966; non-payment of the rent 
of Calcutta by, 592, 594; Siraj al-Daulah’s 
(q.v.) reasons for applying force against, 
(659; military action against Siraj al-Daulah 
by, 660; the Treaty of ‘Alinagar (q.v.) 
‘between Siraj al-Daulah and, 671; conspira- 
cy of, to overthrow Sirij al-Daulah, 674 
675; Battle of Plassey (q.v.) and establish- 
ment of the political authority of, in Bengal, 
575-576, 750, 977. 


English Bazar, 829, 950, 952 

“English Company Trading in the East In- 
dies”, the, 55, 560; union of, with the 
“London Company” (q.v.), 561, 562, 563, 
569. 

English factors, the, squables and quarrels 
among, 456. 

English free-traders, the, 506; payment of 
customs by 508. 

European companies, the fortification of their 
settlements by, 516; trade of, in Bengal, 
648, 943-944, 97 

European nations, the, colonial rivalry of, 676, 
682, 976. 

European trading, embargo imposed by Au- 
rangzeb (q.v.) upon, in the Mughal domin- 
ions, 558, 560-561; withdrawal of the 
‘embargo upon, 558, 569. 

Europeans, the, political ambition of, in Ben- 
Bal, 644, 965-966. 

European travellers, the, 17; account of, 18. 
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Export, the commodities for export, from 
Bengal, 937, 938, 942, 943, 944, 958. 
Export trade, the, of Bengal, alleged expan- 
sion of, on account of the Europeans’ 

trading activities, 966-967. 


F 


FaHien, 6 

Faid al-Islam, Shaikh, execution of, by Rija 
Kans (q.v.), 152-153, 

Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah, 

694, 696, 705, 713. 765: assumption of 
independence at Sunirgion (qv) by. 91, 
120-121, 696, 712, extension of the Muslin 
sway upto Chittagong (qv.) by, 117-1 
122; relationship of, with Haji yas (q.v.) 
122; relationship of, with Lakhnawath, 121 
126-127; suppression of the fagirs by, 
128 

Fakhr al-Daulah (subahdar of Bihar), 588, 590. 

Falcon, the (ship), 484. 

Falta, the English withdrawal to, 660, 661; 
activities of the English at, 662-663; Major 
Kilpatrick (q.v.) 20, 664. 

Fagir Allah Beg Khan, 608, 616 

Fagir Miyan, Amir Khin, 247, 

Fagirism, 809, 865. 

Fagirs, influx of, into Bengal, 15, 127, 129, 
765, 795. 

Farah’ Big, 598. 

Farish Khan (minister of Ghiyith al-Din 
Mahmad Shah), 230, construction of a 
bridge at Dhorail (q.v.) by, 731 

Farhad Khin, 408, 414; part played by, in the 
Mughals’ recapture of Chittagong (q.v.), 
437, 440, 441, 442; promotion of, to the 
tank of Hazir-O-Pansadi, 444 

Farhang-i-Ibrahimi, the, of Ibrahim Qawwam. 
Faragi (q.v.) 846, 

Faridpur, 1, 2, 87, 189, 283, 688, 701, 866, 
‘907, 956; organization of a river flotilla in, 
by Majlis Dilawar (q.v.) and Majlis Qutb 
(q.v.), 263, 298; the Mughal flotilla routed 
in, 265; rise of Mukunda (q.v.) in, 269; 
resistance given by Masi Khan's (q.v.) allies 
to the Mughal forces in, 304; as 2 mint 
town, 930, 

Farkhunda Siyar, Prince (son of Farrukh 
Siyar), nomination of, as sabahdir of Ben- 
gal, 540. 

Farmans, granted by the Mughal emperors, to 
the English, 373, 456, 458, 459, 470, 473, 
500, 502, 507, 508, 518, 519, 559, 562, 568, 
569, 570, 576; to the Dutch, 558; to the 
French, 559. 


14, 41, 124, 137, 
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Farrukh Siyar, prince (later emperor), as depu- 
ty stibahdar at Dacea, 529, 530, 536; conflict 
of, with Murshid Quli Khin (q.v.), 538- 
539, 541, 542, 543, 567, 569; succession of, 
to the Delhi throne, 539, 540, 541, 567; 
reconciliation of, with Murshid Quli Khan, 
539-540; dismissal of Mir Jumla (a court 
noble) by, 545; farmin of, to the Dutch, 
558; farman of, to the French in 1718, 559; 
realization of customs from the English by, 
565; farman of, to the English in 1717, 568, 
569-570, 576. 

Fisi, Tagi al-Din, 15. 

Fatch Rio, 616. 

Fatehchand, Jagat Seth, see Jagat Seth, Fateh- 
chand. 

Fatchpur Sikri (also Fathpur Sikri), 266; the 
‘Jimi’ mosque at, 910; Akbar's caravansarai 

911; the Hiran Minar at, 911 

Fath-i-du-aj-daham, introduction and obsery- 
ance of the ceremony of, 821-822. 

Fath Khan, rise of, in Sondip (q.v.), 354 

Fath Khan Salka (an Afghan leader), 318, 319. 

Fath Shah, Jalal al-Din Aba_al-Muzaffar, 
474-177, 178, 180, 698, 707, 724, 725, 77% 
accession of, 174; inscriptions of, and con- 
struction of mosques by, 174-176; growing, 
influence of the Abyssinians, (q.v.) and 
murder of, 177, 693, 697; construction of a 
stone building at Gangarampur (q.v.) by, 
777, 835; superstitious reverence to Qadam 
Rasul (q.v.) paid by, 803, call graphic 
importance of the Gunamant Mosque (q..) 
inscription of, 880. 

Fathabid (Faridpur, also Fatchabid), coins of 
Firdz Shah Il (q.v.) issued from, 178; coins 
of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah (q.v.) issued 
from, 188; the Mughals at, 263; as stron- 
ghold of Majlis Qutb (q.v.), 298, 866; as a 
mint-town, 688, 956; region of, as a pro- 
vince of the Bengal Sultanat, 701 

“Fathabad”, renaming of Chittagong (9.¥.) as. 
201 

Fathiya-i~'Ibriya, 24, 850, See also ‘Aji'ib-i- 
Ghariba and Tarikh-i-Mulk-Ashim. 

Fatullah, fore constructed at, by Mir Jumla 
(q.v.), 382. 

Faujdir, the functions of, 744, 745; assignment 
of Jagirs to, 746. 

Fawa'id-i-Rukni, the, of Shaikh Sharaf al-Din 
Yahya Maneri (q.v.). 845. 

Feni river, the, 441, 443. 

“Feringi pirates”, the, 356, 357, 364, 369, 425, 
434, 445; desertion of the Arakanese side by, 
439-440, 443. See also the Feringis and the 
Portuguese. 

Feringis, the, coming over of, to the Mughal 


side, 439-440, 443; cooperation of, with 
Shiista Khan (q.v.) in the recapture of 
Chittagong (q.v.) from. the Arakanese 
(av. 440, 441, 442, 443, 44, 

Feudalism, 73, 74; absence of, in Bengal, 965. 

Fidai Khin, see ‘A'zam Khan, Nawwab. 

Fidi‘i Khin (Mirza Hediyat Allah), viceroyal- 
ty of, 325, 347-348, 350. 

Firdausi, Poet, 853, 862 

Fire-arms, in Bengal, 718-719. 

Firishta, 149, 171, 173, 179, 185, 214 

id), 104. 

al-Sultini, | Khan-i-Khinan 

Ikhtiyar al-Din, governorship of, in Bihar 
(q.v.), 702-703; construction of a strong fort 
by, in Bihar, 106, 108 

Firiz Khan (government of Kara), march of, 
‘against Fakhr al-Din Mubirak Shah (q.v.). 
120. 

Finiz Khan (son of Islim Shah), 240. 

Firiz Khin, Sayyid (Mughal thinadir of 
Gauhati), 426. 

Firuz Minar, the (also Firtiza Minar), construc 
tion of 179; architectural features of, 898- 


Ali’ al-Din (son of Shihab al-Din 

Biyazid Shah), resistance of, to the usurpa- 

Kans (q.v.). 147-148, 160; 
killing of, by Raja Kans, 152 

Finiz Shah, Ald’ al-Din (Husain Shahi ruler), 
183, 221-223; accession of, 221; war of, with 
Kimrip (q.v.), 222; patronage of Bengal 
literature by, 222, 858; death of, 223. 

Firiz Shah, Sultan ‘Shams al-Din, 108-115, 
119, 702, 716, 925, 951; accession and 
ancestry of, 108-109; inscriptions and coins 
of, 109; conquest of Sylhet (q.v.) daring the 
reign of, 110-111; theory of the revolt of his 
sons against, 112-114; death of, 114-115; 
struggles for succession among the sons of, 
115-117; extension of Muslim sway over the 
Hugh region during the time of, 774-775; 
calligraphic importance of the inscriptions 
of, 879. 

Firiz Shih (Il), Saif al-Din Abo al-Muzaffar 
(Malik Andil), 178-179, accession of, 178, 
£693; benevolence of, 178-179; building acti- 
vities of, 179, 180, 898. See also Firuz 
Minir. 

Finiz Shih Tughlag, accession of, to the Delhi 
throne 139, expeditions of, against llyis 
Shih (q.v.), 133-135, 713, 716, 718, 734, 
791; withdrawal of, from Bengal, 135; 
expeditions of, against Sikandar Shah (q.v.), 
137-138, 151, 695; death of, 765; architectu- 
ral activities ‘of, 901 

Finizabid (Pandua), 121, 122, 132, 149; adv- 
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ance of Firuz Shih Tughlag (q.v.) upon 
134, 137-138; Shaikh Akh Sind al-Din 
(q.v.) and Shaikh Biyabani (q.v.) at, 136, 
coins of Hamza Shah (q.v,) issued from, 
146; coins of Shihib al-Din Bayazid Shah 
(q.¥) issued from, 147: a a mint-town, 
688, 930. transter of capital to, 694. as a 
shahr, 710, rive of the city of, 951951 

Firdzpur (near Malda), 829, 

Fish, plentitude of, in Bengal, 959-960, 

Fitch, Ralph. visit of, ro Sunirgion (qv). 
280, 937, 953 

Fonseca, Melchoir da (Portuyuese Christian 
missionary) 353. 

Foreign observers and travellers, accounts of 
the, 9, 17-19 

Fort Gustavas, the (at Chinsurah), 523, 

Fort Orleans, the (at Chandernagar), 523, 

Fort St. George, the (Madras). found 
346, 387; strengthening of, 34X, investment 
of, by Mir Jumla’s: (q.v.) forces, 389 

Fort St’ George Council, the, Fort William 
Council's (q.v.) request to, for m 
reinforcements, fi), 662-663; sending 
military reinforcements to Bengal by. 


663: 
sending of an expedition under Robert Chive 
(4.¥.) t0 Bengal by, 665-666; letter of, to 
Siraj al-Daulah (q.v.), 667 

Fort William, the (Calcutta), founding of, 523: 


Siraj al-Daulah’s(q.v.) capture of 
recapture of, by Chve, 669,670; the En 
given the ght tw establish a mint at, 671, 
674, laced stones from the buildings at 
Gand utilized 10, 904 

Fort William Counal, the, decision of, to 
fortify Calcutta (q.v.), 631 
assumption of sovereign nights by. 65: 
abuse of the trade privileges by, 633: refusal 
of, to surrender Krishna Das (g. ), 65° 
658, Sirdj al-Daulah’s (q.% ) letters to, for a 
peaceful settlement, 659; disregard of 
Siraj alDaulah’s overtures by. 659-660; 
Preparations of, and commencement of war 
against Sirij al-Daulah by, 660); intransi- 
gence of, 662; requests of, form 
reinforcements from Fort St. George (q.¥.). 
661), 662, 663; accusations of, against Siraj 
al-Daulah, 667; resolution vf, to overthrow 
Sirij al-Daulah, 674, 677, 

Frederick, Caesar, 18, 356. 

French, the, coming of, 976; settlement of, at 
‘Chandernagar (q.v.), 520; support given by, 
to Diya’ Allah Khan (q.v.). 538; Murshid 
Quit Khan's (q.v,) relations with, 537, 
558-559; farmans and parwinas obtained 
bby, 558-559; hostility of, cowards the osten- 
ders (q.v.), 592; political ambition of, 644; 


tn the Deccan, 645, 647-648, 865; war of 
with the English (q.v.), 647-048, 665, 671; 
Siraj al-Daulah’s (q.v.) warning t, 654, 
Chve's (g.¥.) steps to oust, from Bengal, 
672, 673-674, 679; capitulation of. to Clive, 
673, alleged’ intrigues of Siraj al-Daulab, 
(q.¥.) with, 672, 674, 678-679, 

Fatah al-Salicin, 1 


G 


Gadi Mallikir Panthi, te, 799, 

war, Rahul, 6. 

*Gajapati”, rebellion of, at Madiran (q.¥), 
169-170, 

Gajpur (Assam), reverse suffered by the 
Mughal forces at, 414 

Gajipur (Assam), establishment of 4 Mughal 
thinah at, 410) 

Gandanidal, see Gangaridai 

"Ganes”, see Kans, Raph 

Gangaram (wakil of the Dutch at Dacca), 498 

Gangaramapur (Dinajpur), inscription of 
Malik Jalil al-Din Mas‘id Jani (g ¥.) a 96, 
879; consteuction of a vault at, by Sikandar 
Shah (q.¥.), 139% settlement and abode of 
Shaikh "Ati' (q.v.) at, 777-7785 the acadmiy 
fof Shaikh ‘Ar’ at, 835-836 

Gangarida, 6 

Ganges. the, 


2, 3. 4. 6, 32, 39, 33, 60, 62, 
N16, 124, 125. 127, 161, 216, 290, 377, 438, 
694, 722. 933, 934, 937, 048, 949, 9500 955, 
957, 958; thght of many people of west 
Bengal (0 the east of, on account of the 
Maratha (q.¥,) invasions, 621, 633, 
Garhgaon (capital of the Assam Rija), 408; 
capture of, by Mir Jumla (q.v.), 409-412, 
$13, 414, $16, 417, 419; the Assamese 
pressure on. 415. 
Garo Hills, the, 418 
Gaud (also Gaur), 190, 302, 377, 688, 722, 752, 
758, $29, 830, 952, 957; number of Muslim 
al ngernptions in, 12. 2h: building of a 
new capital city at, by Ikhtivar al-l 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalj (q.v.) 64; 
coins of Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khali issued 
from 80; the Kotwali Darwaza (4.¥.) 
139; transfer of capital to, 161, 257 
transfer of capital from, 191, building activi- 
fies of different Sultans at, 167-168, 173, 
179, 180, 219, 729-730, Sher Khan's (q.¥,) 
capture of, 227-228, 235, the name of 
Jannatabid given to, 235, 926, descerption of 
the city of, 694; the llyas Shahi buildings at, 
893-899; the citadel and palace complex at, 
893, B94; the bridge at, 95: the Husain 
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Shahi buildings at, 902-907, 908; the 
Mughal buildings at, 914-915; nse of the 
city of, 949-950 visit of Chaitanya (q.¥,) t0, 
808. 

Gaud (Gauda), the region of, 3, 7. 8. 

Gaud Mallik, expedition into Tppera led by. 
200, 202, 204, 211, See also Husain Shah 

Gaudas, the, Brahmanical revival at the hands 
of, 51 

Gauhati, 67; fixation of the Mughal headquar- 
ters at, 368, 742, 745; posting of Mir Lutt 
Allah ‘Shirji (q.v.) at, 401; Mir Jumla’s 
(q.v.) capture of, 407, 408, 417. 418, 419, 
420, 426. 

Gaur Govind of (Sylhet), defeat of, at_the 
hhands of Shaikh Jalal Mujarrad (q.¥.), 776. 

Gaurambha (Khulna), construction of 2 mos- 
que at, by Khin Jahan (q.v.). 166. 

Gaya, as seen by Hieuen Tsang (q.v. 

Geographical discoveries. the, 676, 681. 965. 

Ghain Khin Ghizi (son of Zafar Khin Ghazi), 
7B. 

Ghalib ‘Ali Khan, administration of, at Dacea 
(q.v.), 586-587. 

Ghanima, as a source of revenue, 711-712. 

Ghaseti Begam, attempt of, to gain control of 
the masnad, 643-644; alignment with the 
English and transfer of treasures to Calcutta 
by, 654, 655, 660 confinement of, by Siraj 
al-Daulah (q..), 656, 657, 679: owning of 
vast properties by. 799. 

Ghauth Khan (Sarfaraz Khan's general), 599, 
799; heroic role of, at the battle of Giria 
(g.¥.), 602-603, 604-605. 

Ghazi Khan, 413, 414 

Ghiai Shah, Ikhtiyir Al-Din, rule of, at 
Sunargion (q.v.) 122-123, 694. 

Ghizis, the, 763. 


Ghaznafar Husain Khan (Sarfarie Khan's son- 
in-law), 399, 605, 

Ghaznavi family, the (of Mymensingh and 
Tippera), 771, 772. 

Ghaznavids, the, rise of, 45-46; decline of, 46; 
supplanted in Afghanistan (q.v.) by the 
Ghorids (q.v.). 47. 

Ghazni, invasion of, by the Raja of the Panjab, 
45; Shihab al-Din Muhammad Ghori (q.¥.) 
as governor of, 46; return of Mu'izz al-Din 
Muhammad Ghori (q.v.) t0 49; insub- 
ordination of Taj al-Din Yalduz (q.v.) at 
75; Qutb al-Din Aibak’s march upon, 76; 
title of Sultan assumed by the ruler of, 688, 

Ghiyath (calligeaphist), 880. 

Ghiyath al-Din (the Afghan usurper), 242. 

Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Shah, 115-118; coins 
issued by, during the reign of his father 


Firuz Shah (q.¥.), 112, 113, 114: struggle of 
for the Lkahnawati throne, 113-116, rein 
statement of, by Muhammad Tughlag 
(g.v.). 117; defeat and death of, at the hands 
of Tatar Khin (q.v.). 114 insertion of the 
name of the ‘Abbasid Khalifa on the coins 
of. 691 

Ghiy3th al-Din ‘Iwad Khali (alo Husa 
al-Din ‘Iwad Khalj), 61, 64, 78-90, 711 
760, 762: struggle for succession (0 the 
Inkhanawati dominion, 75-78; accession of, 
and assumption of the title of Sultan by. 78, 
79, 84: hitherto discovered coins of, 78-80. 
84) relationship of, with the Deli Sultin, 
80-84; theory of investiture of, by the 
Khalifa (q.y.), 82-83, 84. military exploits 
of, 64, 85-86. 94; building of a flotilla of 
war-boats by, 86, 87, 718, 734: extent of the 
dominion of, 86-87, transfer of capital co 
Deokot (q.¥.) by, 87-88; construction of a 
high road between Lakhnawath (q.v.) and 
Lakhnor (q.v.) by, 88-89, 728-729, promo- 
tion of Islam and benevolent activities by, 
89, 828, $29; confrontation of, with Urut 
ish (q.v.), 89-90; end of the career of. 90, 
98; death of, 91; recruitment of Hindus in 
the army by, 734 

Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad Ghori, see Ghoni, 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. 

Ghiyath al-Din Tughlag, 115, 764, 847; in- 
tervention by, in the Bengal Sultanat, 115- 
116; administrative arrangements of, in 
Bengal, 116; death of, 116-117. 

Ghiyath Khan (Mughal officer in Jessore), 312 

Ghiyathpur, 116. 

Ghor, 688 

Ghori Dighi, the excavation of, at Begethat 
(q.v.) by Khan Jahan (q.v.). 166 

Ghord Pir, the superstitious belief in, 803, 

Ghoraghat, 75, 171, 305, 405, 745, 752, 949, 
957; concentration of the Afghan chiefs at, 
253, 257, 262; the Qagshils (q.v.) at, 266, 
270; capture of, by Shahbaz Khan (q.v.). 
271; attack on, ‘by Dastam Qigshal (q.¥.) 
warded off, 279, Islam Khan Chishti (q.¥.) 
at, 303, 304; Prince Shah Jahan (q.v.) at, 
343; Raja Bhim Narayan’s (q-.) raids upon, 
401; the silk industry of, 942 

Ghori, Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad, accession 
of, to the throne of Ghor, 46. 

Ghori, Shihab al-Din (also Mu'izz al-Din) 
‘Muhammad, expedition of, in northern 
India, 29, 44, 69, appointment of, as gov- 
ernor of Ghazni (q.v.), 46; conquest of, in 
mortheen India, 48-49: death off 71-75 

Ghorids, the, rise of, 46; supplanted in Afgha- 
nistan by the Khwarizm Shas (q.v.), 47. 
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Ghulam “Ali (Ghoromalle of the Portuguese 
writers), 225; piratical capture of the ships 
of, by Dom Joao de Silveria (q.v.), 351 

Ghulam Husain Salim Zaidpuri, see Zaidpuri, 
Ghulim Husain Salim 

Ghulam Husain Tabitaba'i, see Tabitabs'i, 
Ghulam Husain 

Ghunakhali, (in Murshidabad), zamindari of, 
purchased in the name of Sarfaraz Khin 
(a-v.), 346, 

Ghuznavi, A.A., remarks of, on the origin of 
Bengal Muslims, 788. 

Garia, the battle of, 602-603, 604-605, 610. 

Gitabali, the, 858. 

“Glorious Revolution”, the, 307. 

Goa, the Portuguese at, 351, 352, 358, 361, 
1363, 434, 435; expedition sent by Shih Jahin 
(q.¥.) against, 359. 

Goalando, 1 

Goalpara, 367; confiscation of the madad- 
ma‘ish lands of Shaikh Aba al-Khair in, 
384, the Kuch Bihar ruler’s aggression 
upon, 401; Mir Jumla’s (q.¥,) recovery of, 
406, 418. 

Goamalti (Malda), inscription of Firiz Shah It 
(qv) found at, 178; construction of a 
mosque by him at, 179. 

Godagan (Rajshahi), Nawazish Muhammad 
Khan (q.v.) at, 621; a bridge constructed at, 
71 

Godhew (the French governor-general), 647. 

Gold and silver, import of, into Bengal, 937. 

Gold coins, use of. in Bengal, 927, 928-928. 

“Golden Farman”, the, 386. See also. the 
English East India Company. 

Golkonda, 379; Sultin Qutb Shab (q.v.) of, 
381, 382, 388; the Sultanat of, 385; mission 
of Henry: Cogan (q.v.) to, 386-387; export 
of Bengal sugar to, 943, 

Gonaales, Sebastian (also Gonzales Tibau, a 
Portuguese pirate), plundering raids by, 
328; occupation of Sondip (q.v.) by, 354, 
ousting of, ftom Sondip, 336, 355; seizure 
of Shihbizpur (q.v.) by, 355. 

Gopalgan} Mosque (Dinajpur), the, 899, 

Gopinath, as a revenue collecting agent, 715. 

Gopinath Basu (also Bose), 211, 699. See also 
Purandar Khan. 

Gough, Captain, 469. 

Govinda Ram Mitra, complicity of, with the 
English, 663. 

Govindapala, 50. 

Govindpur, purchase of the zamindari rights 
fof, by the English, 516, 525, 559, 568; 
non-payment of the revenue of, 592. 

Graves, sanctification of the, 802-803. See also 
Dargahs. 


Greyhound, the ship. 461, 463. 

Gujar Khan, 249, 251, 252, 255, 

Gujar Khan (a Rohilla Afghan, 613) 

Gul-i-Bagiuli, the, 871 

Gulabrai (a Dacca merchant), 504; security 
given by, for the English, 505; William 
Hedges’ (q.v.) settlement of accounts with, 
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Gulbadan Begam, 20. 

Gulzir-i-Abrar, the. evidence of, regarding 
Shaikh Jalal (q.v.) of Sylhet. 776. 

Gumti Gate (Gaud), architectural features of, 
904, 

Gunamant Mosque, the, 722-723, 330; cali- 
graphic importance of the inscription at, 
880; architectural features of, 907 

Gunaraj Khan, see Maladhar Vasu. 

Guptas, the, 6, 7; Later, 7; Brahmanical revival 
at the hands of, 51 

Gur Khan (the Qara Khitai ruler), defeat of 
ultin Sanjar (q.v.) at the hands of, 46, 

Gurai’ Mosque, the (Kishoreganj), 921, 922- 
923 

Gurjara Pratiharas, the, 32 

Gwalior fort, imprisonment of Prince Murid 
(q.v.) in the, 377, 

Gyfford, 508, 509. 


H 


“Habang”, the city of, 129. See also Ibn 
Barura 

Habib “Allah Khin, expedition of, against 
Doond Deo (q.v.), 588. 

Habl al-Matin, the, of Shahikh Wabedi (q.v.). 
846. 

Habshi Khan, 179, 180, 698 

Hadigar, 176, 207, 707, 954; identification of, 
704; as mabal (q.v.) and shahr (q.v.). 710 

Hadigat al-Saia, the, of Yusut “Ali (q.v.). 852 

Hadrat Pandua, construction of a tomb at, 
during Nasir al-Din Mahmid’s (q..) reign, 
167; construction of a mosque at, by Yiisust 
Shah (q.v.), 173; calligraphic importance of 
the inscription of Shams al-Din Muzaifar 
Shah (q.v.) at, 879-880; the Adina Mosque 
(q.v.) at, 888-891; the Qutb Shahi Mosque 
(q-v.) at, 909, 

Hafiz Allah Khin (Mir2i Amini, son-in-law 
of Sarfariz Khan), 59°. 

Hafiz Qadir (Murshid Quli Khan II's governor 
of Cuttack), 613. 

Hate Iglim, of ‘Abd al-Lasif (q.v.), 849, 

Haft-Prikar, of Aliol (q.v.), 867. 

Haibat Khan, A’ 3 

Haidar “Ali Khan, 608, 
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Haidar Quli Khin, 616, 

Haiderpur (Malda), construction of a tank at, 
during Husain Shah's (q.v.) reign, 731 

Hijir Masiil, of “Abd Al-Karim Khondkir 


jjoins the service of Shuji’ al-L 
mad Khan's (q.v.), service, 378: 
member of the latter's council, 582. 5 
585, mediation of, for the English, 394; 
growing influence of, and his family, 598- 

jgainst_ Sarfarie -Khin 


Surfarie Khan, 60 
join *Alivardi Khan (q.v.), 603: °A 
Khan's victory proclaimed at Murshidabad 
by, 617, as adviser of “Alivardi Khan, 610, 
615; in charge of, at the defence of Murshi- 
dabad, 616, 619, 620; death of, at the hands 
of the rebellious Afghan general, 632, 634, 
634, 643. 

Hayi Baba Sith, see Baba Silih, al-Malik 
al-Mu'azzam, Haft. 

Haji Bhakul 

Haji brahim, the tomb of, at Pandas (q.v.). 


i see yas Shah, 

Haji Khwija Shahbiz Khin’s Mosque (Dacca), 
915, 917-918 

Haji Muhammad (of Qandahar), 26, 

Haji Muhammad (Poet), 865, 

Haji Shams al-Din Bghdadi (otficer of Musa 
Khan Masnad-i-’Ala), 295, 297; submission 
of, to Islam Khan Chishti (qv). 307 
service of, under the Mughals, 308. 

Hijib, duties of the, 695-696, 

Hajigang Fort, the 382, 919. 

Hijipur, foundation of, by llyis Shah (q-¥.). 
443, 952, Makhdim ‘Alam (q.v.) at, 216, 
capture of, by Akbar (q.¥'). Todar 
Mall (q.v.) and A’zam Khan at, 
the rebellious Afghan and Mughal forces at, 
269 

Hajo, alleged descration of the temple at, by 
Kilapahir (q.v.), 246: the Mughal head- 
quarters at, 330; attack by Bali Niriyan. 
(@.v.) upon, 333, 366, 367; calligraphic 
importance ‘of Shih Jahan’s inscription 
found at, 880. 

Hakim Hadi “Ali Khin, 85 

Hakim T3j al-Din Khan, $52, 

Hayat Beg (scholar), 851 

Hall, Joseph, 474; quarrels of, with Clavell 
(gv), 483, 

Halgas, see Maylises. 

Halstead (the English agent at Hugh), 3%), 

Hamid al-Din Nagori, Shaikh, 142 
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Hamid Danishmand (son of Shah Mu‘azzam 
Danishmand), 781, $37 

Hamid Khan (Husam Shah's wazir), benevo- 
Tent activities of, 731 

Hamid Kinin Qureshi (Mughal general), deteat 
‘of Rahim Khan (q.v,) at the hands of, 424 

Hamza (uncle of the Prophet), 863, $69, 874 

Hamza Shah, Saif al-Din Abi i-Mujahid, 
146-147; accession of, 146; coms of, 146- 
147; opposition to Raja Kans (g.¥.) offered 

17, 152. 

Hanafi school, the, 797. 

Hingrabari (a Mughal fort), attack upon, by 
Shumary (q.v.), 335. 

Hanita, 863, 869, 874 

anita O Kayea Pari, of Sabirid Khan (48). 
863. 

Hamtie Lar 
869 

Hansu (cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid 
Shih), 248. 249. 

Happy Entrance the (ship), arrival of, at 
Balasore, 472 

Hagigat-i-Musalmin-i-Bangalab, the explana- 
‘ton of the origin of Bengal Mushms given 
in, 755-759, 7H), See also Rubee, Khund- 
kar Fuch, 

Haricharita, the, 858. 

Harshavardhana, 7 

Hirdn al-Rashid, 36 

Hasan, ‘Ali’ al-Din (Bahmant Sultan), 11 

Hasan ‘Ali Khan, Sayyid (one of the "Sayyid 
Brothers") as deputy subahdar of Bihar, 
539, 

Hasan Beg Zanganah, 407. 

Hasan Muhammad Khan (Sarfardz Khan's 
son-in-law), 399, 605, 

Hasanhat, settlement of a group of Mushims 
at, 793: description given by poet Mukun- 
daram (q.v.) of the life of the Muslims at, 
794; disputation and conflict between 
Chaitanya (q.v.) and the Qudi of, 727, 735, 

Hashem “Ali Khan, Muhammad. Haji Aha- 
‘mad’s voungest son, later Mirzi Zain al-Din 
Ahmad), marriage of, with ‘Alivardi Khan's 
(qv,) daughter, 583; taken to and left in 
charge of Bihar, 589, 360, See also Zain 
al-Din Ahmad Khin 

Hastings, Warren, 663 

Hatem Twi, 863 

Hathigar. see Hadigar. 

Hatian Khin, expedition into Tppera by, 200, 
202, See also Husain. Shah. 

Hatim Khan, governorship of, in Bihar, 111, 
112, 702, 

Hatkhola (Sylhet), calligraphic importance of 
Birbak Shah's (q.v.) inscription at, 879, 


of Muhammad Khan (qv). 
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Haveli, the, (Raymabal), 914 

Hayit Mahmud (Poet), 870-871 

Hazrahat, the town of, 957, 96) 

Heath, Captam, coming of, with war-vessels 
and troops to Bengal, 513; capture of 
Balasore by, 317; abandonment of his Ben= 

al projects by, 518, 

Hedivat al-Rami, of Sayyid Mir “Alwi (q.v 
719, 848 

Hedges, Witham, 450-152: appou 
r 


ment of, 4s 

East India Company's “Agent” and 
"in the Bay of Benyal, 453, 

negotiations of, with Shasta Khan 
(g.¥.), 504-505, settlement of accounts with 
Gulabrat (q.6.) by, 5% dismissal of, 505, 
50, 

Henry Vill (of England), combination of the 
headship of the church and the state by, 210) 

Hervey, Samuel, (the English factor at Dacca), 
485, 486; mission of, to Nawwab Azam 
Khan (q.v.), 495-497 

Hetampur (Dinaypur district), Muslim settle= 
ment at, 750. 

Hetampur Mosque (Dinajpur), 907 

Hidiyat al-Islim, of Nasr Allah Khin (qv 
865 

Hidiyat ‘Alt Khin, see Khan, Hidiyat ‘Ali, 

Hieuen Tsan, visit of, in northern India, 
51 

Hult, insubordination of the zamindar of, 
351-332, 337, 374, 380, 396, transter of, to 
Bengal, 384; attack upon, by the English 
repulsed, 513; the zamindars of, ditierently 
treated. 554, 747, 

Hill Tippera, extension of the Muslim political 
influence over, 108 

Himalayas, the, 1, 2. 3, 31, 32, 68, 

Himmat Sing (brother of Shova Smngh). ser~ 
vice of, under Rahim Khin (q.v.). 322. 

Himmat Singh (con of Mansingh), capture of 
the Bhusna (q.v.) fort by, 284: plunde 
of the civil population by, and death of, 285, 

Himu (general of Muhanimad Shah "Adil), 
241, 243, See also Panipat, the second battle 
of: 

Hindu feeling. “revival” of, 639-650) 

Hindu Kush, the 45. 

Hindu mythology, influence of the, 17. 

Hindu Shahis, the (of the Panjab), aggressive: 
ness of. 45, 47 

Hindu writers, the, in Bengali, 855-859 

Hinduism, the Saivite form of, 7; revival of the 
Brahmanical form of, at the hands of the 
Senas (q.¥v.), 8; reform movements in, 787, 
805-808, influence of Islam upon, 804-809, 
75, 

Hindus, the, employment of, in the state 


services, 134, 204208, 20-211, 734-735, 
787. 790, S05, $56; intellectual revival of, 
735, N05, pattern of habitations of, 793-794, 
beet of, im avatirs, SM2: cating: of beet 
(a6) by the ancient, $15 

Hindustan, Sultin Mahmiid’s (q.v.) expedi- 
tions into, 5-46, 

Hiran Minar, the (Fathpur Sikri). 11 

Hirunya Das, as a revenue collecting age 
713. 

Hisham al-Din, Sipah Salir, 101 

Hitaynanabini. (the). of Hivat 
(qv), 871 

Holwell, V.Z. 


Mahmad 


6l), account of the so-called 
“Black-Hole Tragedy” (q.v.) given by, 661 

Hou-hien, account of, 795, 

“Hawdha Mian” (Hawadah Miyan), see “Abd 
al-Wabhib and Hamid Dinishmund. 

Howrah (district), extension of the Muslim 
dominon upto. 98, 10% 

Hugli, 4: Maslin Bengal inscriptions in the 
district of, 12-13, inclusion of, an the Mus 
Jim Bengal dominion, W4. 10¥, 111, 173, 
governorship of Zafar Khan (q.v,) in the 
region of, 106-107, 125: Mansingh (q.¥.) at, 
281; the Athan chiefs’ rising in, 283; the 
Arakanese and the Portuguese raids upto, 
327-328; the Portuguese settlement at, 340. 
355, 356, 438, 439% capture of, from the 
Portuguese (q¥.), 350, 358-364, 363. 364, 
434, 962, 964; as a port, 125, 370, 384, 745, 
953, 954, 957, 969 the Portuguese allowed 
to return to, for trade, 372-373: establish- 

of the first English factory at (1631), 

374; the English trade at, 390, 391, 487, 489, 

491, 562; the Dutch (q.v ) at, 396; irregular 

ity in the accounts of the English factory at, 

398, size of the East India Company's 

investment at, 452-453; transshipment of 

‘goods to and from, 472-473; 478, 483, 486, 

491, 495, 949; zovernorship of Malik Qasim 

(a.¥.) at, 467-468, 473-476, 492; “Auiz Beg 

(q.) as governor at, 477; sailing of the first 

English ship upto, 478; governorship of 

Malik Zindi (q..) at, 479, 487, 488, lack of 

demand for the English goods (cloth) at, 

480; business of Gomes de Soito (q.v.) at, 

485-486; use of physical force by the English 

at, 486-487, 564-565. 594; Vincent (q.v.) at. 

495; the English council at, 497, 498; Wile 

liam Hedges (q.v.) at, 504; arrival of 

ford (q.v.) and the shooting incident at, 508, 

arrival of the English expeditionary force at, 

512; sack of, by Vice-Admital Nicholson 

(q.¥.). 313; abandonment of, by the En- 

lish, 519, sack and plunder of, by Shova 

Singh (q.¥.). 521, 522; Diya? al-Din Khan 
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(qv) as faujdar of, 337-338; Mir Absi Tabb 
as faujdar at, 33, early career of Mir Habib 
(q.v.) at. 584; capture of, by Mir Habib and 
his Marataha allies, 620-621; capture and 
pillage of, by Clive (gv), 669-070), con 
struction of a tank in, during Nusrat Shah's 
(g.v.) reign, 731; number of rent-free lands 
in the district of, 771) the Shi'a population an 
the district of, 798; architectural remains 11 
the district of, SS4-887; the paper mdustey 
the district of, 943, See also Satgaon and 
Tribem, 

Hugli, the (river), 60 95, 124. 953, 953. the 
English command of the approaches of 


(Mughal emperor), 20, det 

the Afghans (q.v.) at the hands of, 

conflict of, with Sher Khan (q.v.), 226-228, 
1, 230, 235-238, 240; death of, 241; 
renaming of Gaud (q.v.). as Jannaribad 
(q.v.) by, 926. 

Hundies, 969. 

Hunter, W.W., The Indian Musalmans of. 
751, 754; support given by, to the theory of 
Beverley (q.v.) of Bengal 
Mushms, 7547 

Husain (grandson of the Prophet). martyrdom 
of, #22, 869, 

Husain, Azid, 24 

Husain “Ali Khan, Sayyid (deputy sibahdar of 
Bengal), parwana of, to the Dutch (q.¥.). 
558 

Husain Dhukarposh, Shaikh (of Purnia). 836. 

Husain Khan (brother of Anwar Khin, one of 
the Bara Bhutyins). 298. 

Husain Khan Afghan, 264 

Husain Quit Beg, see Khan Jahin, Husain Quit 
Beg. 

Husain Quli Khan, appointment of, as deputy 
of Nawizish Muhammad Khan (q.v.), 608 

Husain Shah, ‘Ali’ al-Din, 18, 182-213, 214, 
225, 230, 271, 275, 696, 697, 698, 699, 70, 
702, 704, 707, 708. 716. 719. 724. 768, 776. 
777. 780, 807, 972; inscription of, showing 
the conquest of Sylhet (q.v.).. 10-111 
accession of, 182-183, 186-187, 190; Arab 
origin of, 183, 184-185, 186, 187, 188; 
significance of the reign of. 183-184: carly 
life of, 185-186, 187, 727; as minister of 
‘Mazatfar Shah (q..), 181-182, 187, 188-189 
(see also Sayyid Husain); measures of, for 
restoring order, 190-191; treaty of, with 
Sikandar Ladi (q.v.), 191-193, 217; con- 
quest and annexation of Kimrip-Kime 
(q.v.) by 193-194, 203, 204, 205, 206, 240; 
expedition of, into Assam (q.v.), 194-196, 
203; conquest of Jaznagar (q.v.) by, 19% 
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197; conquest of part of Orissa (q.¥.) by 
197-198, 203, 244, B08, conquest of part of 
Tripura (q.v.) by, 199-2), 203, recovery of 

Chittagong (qv) by, 206202, 203, 433. 

768, 947; chronology of the camp 

202, defensive nature of the ciinpaigiis of 

nitonal limits of the damn 
of. 193, 205-207; Hindu officers under 

210, 211, benevolent activities of 

730-731, 837, promotion of Islam by, 207- 
209, 215, 785, allegation of Husain Shah's 
having dissociated Islam trom state attates 
rebutted. 209-210, tolerance shown by. to- 
wards the non-Muslims, 21-211, 735-736, 
allegation of intolerance on the part of 
rebutted, 211-212; architectural actesives of, 
DUR, 210, 212-213, 778, 36-837, 1413. dnd 
death and esumate of, 213, assumpuon of 
the ttle of Khalifa by. 692: size of the army 
of. 717: patronage of learning. and literature 
by, 820.830, S4X patronage of Bengals 
Interature by, 857-858, calligraphic import= 
ance of the inscription of, 880 

Husain Shih, “Al” al-Din. Shargi (of Jaun 
pur). 186, defeat and ‘expushon of. by 
Sikandar Lani (g.¥.), 191; asylum javen to. 
in Bengal. 191, 192, 708: post 
of, 192-193, 

Husain Shahi. the. significance uf the rule of 
183-184, 789, 791, 848, 972, 955: patron 
of the Bengali language by. 857-454; bulde 
ings of, 902-909 

Husainibad, as a shahr. 710, 954 

“Husainabad Buzurg". 704 

Husim al-Din (of Manikpur), 37 

Husim al-Din ‘Iwad Khahj, see Ghivith al- 
Din ‘Iwad Khali 

Hyderabad (Deccan), Murshid Quit Khin’s 
(q.¥.) diwaniin, 526; succession of Muzattae 
Jang (q.¥.) t0 throne of, 647; the French 
position in, 648 
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‘Ihadat Khana, 266, 

Iblis Nama, the, of Sayyid Sultan (q.v.), 863, 
864 

Ton Batuta, 14, 15, 39, 105, 108, 114-115, 121; 
in Bengal, 124-130, 145. 713, 764. 763, 776, 
785, 925, 955; on the economic condition of 
Bengal, 130-132, 928, 932, 4641-961; on the 
export of Bengal cotton goods, 939 

Ibn al-Bawwab (calligeaphist), 878 

bn Jama’, 162 

Tn Husain (Mughal admiral), 413, $14, part 
played by, in the reconguest of Chittagong 
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(4.8). 437, 438, 441-482, 443; title of 
“Muzatfar Khan’ conferred on, 444 

ton Khaldin, 162 

Tn Muglah (calligeaphist), 878. 

Ibrihim ('Uthman Khan's’ brother), 298, 
ahim Khan (associate of ‘isi Khin), 263, 


265, 

Ibrahim Khan (brother of Nar Jahan), vice= 
royalty of, 325, 332-343; difficulties of, 333, 
troubles in Kamrap (q.v.) dealt with by, 
333-334, 335-336; conquest of Tripura by. 
334.335; expedition of, to recover Chitta- 
gong (q.¥.). 336; campaigns of, against the 
Arakanese and the Portuguese pirates, 
337; suppression of the revolt of Bahadur 
Khan (q.¥.) of Hijli by. 337, 374; confronta- 
tion with the rebellious prince Shah Jahan 
(g.v.) and the death of, 338-341, 358, 
allegation of negligence on the part of, 
discussed, 341-343. 

Ibrahim Khan, Nawwab (son of Amir al- 
"Umara’ Ali Mardin), viceroyalty of, in 
Bihar, 477, 481, 51% vicerovalty of, in 
Bengal, $18-523, 542-547; resettlement of 
the English (q.v.) in Bengal during the ime 
of, 519-520; handling of Shova Singh's 
(qv.) revolt by, 521-523; recall of, 523; 
departure of, from Bengal, 524. 

Ibrihim Khan Sur (brother-in-law of ‘Adli), 
rebellion of, 243, activities of, in Orissa and 
death, 245, 

Ibrahim Ludi, defeat and death of, at the hands 
of Babur (q,v.), 217; resistance given to the 
Mughals by the brother of, 218; marriage of 
the daughter of, with Nusrat Shah (q.v.), 
217, 769. 

Ibrahim Nama, 23. 

Ibrahim Qawwim Firigi (scholar and writer), 
846, 

brahim Sharqi, Sultin (of Jaunpur), expedi- 
tion of, to Bengal at the request of Shaikh 
Nar Qutb al’Alam (qv.). 153, 773, 

Sbrabimpur (an Island in the Meghna), with~ 
drawal of Misi Khin (q.v,) to, 307, 308. 

Ichchamati, the (river). 920. 

‘Id al-Adha, observance of the ceremony of, 
821, 824. 

‘Id al-Fitr, observance of the ceremony of, 
821 

“Id-i-Milid al-Nabi, the, observance of, 821- 
822, 

Idrakpur, the fort of, construction of, By Mir 
Jumla (q.v.), 382, 319; architectural features 
of, 920, 

Iftikhir Khin, 296, 302, 314. 

Thtimam Khan (father of Mirza Nathan), 22, 
296, 301, 302, 306, 307, 309, 311, 313, 314. 


thushim Khan, rivalry of, with Dilie Khin 
(q.v.), 422, 423, recall of, from Bengal, 42: 

Ikdala, see Ekdala 

Ikhtisis Khan, 440. 

Ukhniyir al-Din Balka Khalji (Malik), assump- 
tion of the reins of government at Lakh~ 
nawati by, 92 

Ikhitiyar al-Di 
Ikhayar al- 

Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 
Khalji, 49-70; early life of. 49-50, 720, 
capture of Udantapunt by. 50; theory of his 
persecution of the Buddhists ar Udantapur, 
discussed, 50-52; expedition into Bengal 
and conquest of Nadia (q.v.) by, 42, 47, 4 
52-55, 118, 711, 733, 76), 936, 971; Qanun: 
40's theory about the conquest af Nadia by. 
discussed, 55-59; extent of the dominion of, 
60-64, 87; administrative arrangements 
made by, 64-65, 700-701, 709; Tibet expedi- 
tion of, 65-68, 87, 716, 782; death of, 68, 71, 
73, 74, 81, 85; estimate of the catecr of, 
68-70. 716; struggles for succession among 
the lieutenants of, 71, 73, 74-78, 84, 87, 971; 
fixing of capital at’ Lakhnawati by,” 69. 
patronage of education and building of 
khangahs by, 761, 800, 828; seze of the army 
of, 716, issuing of coins by, 928. 

Ikram al-Daulah Bidsha Quli Khin, the nup- 
tial ceremony of, 823-824; death of, 643, 
653. See also Mirza Mehdi ‘Ali 

Wah Bakhsh (an Afghan leader), 311 

Nahyar (son of Mfukhir Khin), 296 

Hak Khans, the (also ll-Khins), decline of, 46. 

Mbury Turks, the, influx of, into Bengal, 103, 
789. 

Itutimish, accession of, to the throne of Delhi, 
77, 7%: expedition of, against Ghiyath al 
Din ‘Iwad Khalji (q.v.). 78, 80. 84. 718; 
name of, inscribed on the coins of Ghiyath 
al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji, 79, 80, 81; question of 
the investiture of, ‘by the Khalifa (q.v.). 
82-83, 92; troubles of, with the Khwarizm 
Shah (q.v.) and the Mongols (q.v.). 84, 762; 
intervention by, in Bengal, 89-90, 92, 72 


;hazi Shah, see Ghiei Shah, 


coming, of Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrizi 
(q.v.) to Bengal during the time of, 773. 

llyas Khan (brother of Masi Khin Masnad- 
Ald), 296; submission of, to the Mughals, 
306. 


771, 791, 952, 971; arrival of, 122;\ rela 
tionship of, with Fakhr al-Din Mubarak 
Shih (q.v.), 122; control of the Sitgion 
(q.v.) region by, 126; control of the Sunar- 
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gion region obtained by, 123 capture of 

power at Friizabad (Pandua) by, 122, 132, 

690), 692; military expeditions of, 133, 711: 

conflics of, with Firaz Shah Tughlag (q.¥:). 

133-135, 151, 716, 718, 734, 791, recruit- 

ment of local people in the army by, 134, 

787; retreat of, to Ekdala (g.v.), 134 

coins of, 135, 724; death of, 133. 136; 

y of, 716-717; immigration of 

Muslims into Bengal during the ume of, 
764-767; calligraphic importance of the 
Baniapukur (q,v.) inscription of, 879: mint- 
towns of, 930; Pandua (Firazibid) made 
‘capital by, 951. See also Haji Ilyas. 

Ilyas Shahis, the, rise of, 91. 118, 121, 1 
184, 701, 764, 765, 789, 836. BY 
971-972: policy of, in entrustim 
positions of trust, 16, 199 15 
165-177, 187; end of the rule of, 177; 
patronage of the Bengali language by, 856- 
857; buildings of, 887-902 

Imimbira, building of an, by Siraj al-Daulah 
(q.v.). 823, 924, 

Import, the commodities for, into Bengal. 
937 

‘inayat Allah (son of Qasim Khan Il), 362 

Inbs'al-Ghumur bi Anbi’ al~Umur, 15, 

“Indigo revolts”, the, 751 

Indonesia, the Arab Mushms trade with 
29-30; the Dutch (q.v.) in, 471, 506; expul- 
sion of the English (q.v.) from 457, 506, 
514, 

Indrapasa (Barisal district), fort erected at, by 
Prince Shuja’ (q.v.), 375. 

Indus, the, as the eastern bondary of the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbisid state, 4 

Industries, the, of Bengal, 925, 927, 929, 
938-949, 958, 974 

“Infallibility Decree”. the, 266. 

Inscriptions, Muslim Bengal, 12-14 

“Inquisition”, the, 358. 

“Interlopers”, the English, 453, 501. 5 
increasing appearance of, in Bengal, 
503, 506, 514; payment of customs by, 
511; stopping of the coming of, 512 

Igbilnima-rJahangiri, 21 

Iglim, as an administrative division, 706, 707, 
710, 711. 

Igrit Khin (the Great Khin, Ulugh), as 
‘deputy governor and governor of the west 
and north Bengal, 696, 703, 704, 709, 720, 
72 

Iridat Khan, see A'zam Khin, 

iradat Khan (Shaista Khan's son), 427. 

Iran, the British policy in, 682-683; the Mon- 
gol eruption in, 761; heterodoxical and. 
mystical ideas from, 756, 772, 787; im- 


migration of Muslims into Bengal from, 
789, 850-851 

Iron industry. the, of Bengal, 945-946. 

Inshid a-Talebin, the, of Shaikh Sharat al-Din 
Yahy3 Maneri (q.v.). 55 

‘si Khin (Masnad-1~'Ali), 240, 261-265, 271- 
281, 283-287, 362, 869; driving away of the 
Mural flotilla of war-boats by, 258; state- 
ment of Abi al-Fad) (q.v.) and tradition 
regarding the early life ot 271-276, 
286-287; struggles of, agamst the Mughals, 
276-281, 283, 284-287; Ma'sim Khan 
Kabuli and his Afghan allies withdraw into 
the donunion of. 270, 271: support given 
by, to the Kuch Bihar prince Raghudey 
(g.¥.). 285, defeat and death of Minsingh's 
son Durjan Singh at the hands of, 286; as the 
leader of the Bara Bhuiyans (q.v.), 292, 293. 
294, 296, 317; death of, 286, 299; cannons 
af, 946. 

Isahag Khin (Mughal court noble). support of, 
for “Alivardi Khan (q.¥.), 60 

‘Isami, 11 

Isfahan, “AL al-Din, see Mirza Nathan. and 
Shitib Khan 

Isfabini, Muhammad Sidig, 23 

Isfandiyae Beg (also Isfandiyar Khin), 
Bihar placed in charge of, 46; withdrawal 
of. from Kuch Bihar, 416. 

Islam, early contact of, with Bengal, 4° dis- 
semination of, 16; instances of conversion of 
the local population of Bengal to, 781-788, 
972-973; extent of the conversion of the 
local population to, 786; causes of the slow 
progress of, in Bengal, 787; equalizing force 

789-790), conversion to, from both the 
higher and lower strata of the Hindu socie~ 
ty, 726, 782, 783, 784, 790, 793; the Bengal 
Muslims’ adherence to the principles and 
practices of, 794-795; position of woman in, 
798-799, influence of, upon Hinduism 
(q.v.), 801-808. 

Islim Khin Chishti, Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Din, 
23, 298, 301-322, 332, 334, 347, 35 
374, 354, 742, 784, B49, 919, 959, 976, 
appointment of, as viceroy, 301; prepari- 
tions of, for commencing war against Masi 
Khan (q.v.), 301; starts on his campaign 
against Musi Khan, 302; arrival of, at 
Ghoraghat (q.v.). 303. "campaigns "of. 
against Misi Khan, 304-308; expedition 
sent by, against ‘Utmin Khan (q.v.), 309 
310, 312-315; expedition sent by, against 
Pratapaditya (q.v.) of Jessore and others, 
310-312, 335; causes of the success of 31 
expedition sent by, against Kachar (qv), 
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316-317; conquest of Kamriip by, 318-320, 
329; Dacca (q,v.) made capital by. 320 
death of, 320, 325; imperious attitude of, 
738-739. 

Islam Khin Mashhadi (Mir "Abd al-Salim), 

365-369: appointment of. as 

viceroy, 365; war of, with Assam (qv ) 
365-367; treaty with the Assam ruler, 368, 
380); conflict with Arakan (q.v.). 368-369; 
recall of, 370. 

Islam: Namah, 23. 

Islim Shah, Jalal al-Din Aba Al-Muzattar 
Sur, (also Salim Shah), accession of, to the 
Delhi throne, 239; rule of, over Bengal, 
239-240), 243, 272, 275, 687. See also Jalal 
Khan (son of Sher Shah) 

Ismail (brother of ‘Isa Khan), 2 

I (son of Sulaiman Khin), 240. 


Veimad a-Daulah (brother of Nair Jaha: 
38, 

Tsim Khan (a relative of Murshid Quit 
Khan's), appointment of, as deputy stib- 
ahdir of Dacca, 346. 

‘Tez al-Din Tughin Khan, see Tughral Tughin 
Khan, Malik ‘Ize al-Din, 

‘lag al-Din Yahya, A'zam al-Mulk; as gov- 
‘etnor of the Satgion (q.v.) region, 117. 118, 
march of, against Fakhr al-Din Mubarak 
Shah (q.v.), 120; death of, 121 

“Tezat Allah (a Persian poet), 871 


J 


Jabbiri (son of Majnan Khan Qagshal), 253; 
‘withdrawal of, into Kuch Bihar, 271 

Jadu (son of Raja Kans), conversion of, to 
Islam, 153, 783, 951. See also Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad Shit 

Jagaidshpur, fight between Mustafa Khin 
(q.v.) and Zain al-Din Ahmad Khin (q.,) 
near, 629. 

Jagal, as korwal of, Husain Shih (q.v.), 210 

Jagannath, the idol of, carrying away of the, 
by the zamindar of Puri (q..), 587, 588 

Jagadhar Bhan}, Raja, opposition of, to ‘Ali 
vardi Khan (q.v.), 611-612, See also Mayur- 
bhanj. 

Jagat Ray (son of Krishna Ram), flight of, co 
Dacca, 521. 

Jaget Seth, Fatehchind, 567: privilege of mint- 
ing the bullion brought by the foreigners 
obtained by, 575-576, 593, 969; support 
given by, (0 Shuji’ al-Din Khan's (q.v.) 


accession, 578, 581; as a member of the 
latter's council, 582, 595, 598; despatch of 
revenue to Delhi through the banking house 
of, 5%, intrigue of. against Sarfarie Khin 
(q.v.). 399, 600), 601, 602, 603; plunder of 
the treasures of, by Mir Habib (q.v.) 620; 
borrowing of money by ‘Alivardi Khin 
(q.¥.) from, 633, 642; seregular 
transactions of, 643; growing influ 
1649, alliance of, with the English, 651, 970; 
Chive’s (g.v.) letter to, 664; treacherous 
conduct of, 673, 679, 680: conspiracy ot 
with the English to overthrow: Siraj ale 
Daulah (q.v.), 674-675, 676, 680-681 

Jagat Singh (son of Mansingh), narrow escape 
of, in the battle of Raipur (q.v.), 281; death 
of, 286. 

Jagirdars, the, 292, 427, 428, 430, 747, 748, 
769; relegation of the Mi 
background, 517, 547, 548, 554, 375; assign- 
ment of new jagirs in Orissa for, 527, 546, 
548, 549, 554; nature of, 355, 556, 463. 

Jagirs. the, absence of, in Bengal during the 
Sultanar period, 715, 724; creation of. in 
Bengal by Sher Shah (q.v.), 769: reonganiza- 
tion of, by Mir Jumla (q.v.). 383; reorga- 
nization of, by Shaista Khan (q.v.), 427-430; 
tesumption of many of, to crown lands, 
54¥, 550, 554; transter of the Bengal Muslim 
nobles’, to Orissa, 527, 540, 548, 575, 641: 
revenue from, 745, 746, 747, 748; types of, 
in Bengal, 746-747; assignment of, for the 
change of the Mir-icBahr g.v.), 948 

Jahanabad (in Hugli), 371 

Jahanabad (in Rajshahi district), construction 
of a bridge at, by Husain Shah (q.v ), 731 

Jahindir Shah, Mu'izz al-Din, accession of, to 
the Delhi throne, 538, 540; overthrow of, 
539; farmin granted to the Dutch (q.¥.) by. 
558; death of. 567. 

Jahangir, Nar al-Din Muhammad (Mughal 
emperor), 19, 261, 296, 301, 326, 401, 516, 
769, B49; accession of, 300; expedition 
against "Uthman Khan (q.v.) sent by, 312- 
313; news of the defeat of ‘Uthman Khan 
received by, 315-316, rewarding of Islam 
Khan (q.v.) for his services in Bengal by, 
317; treaty with Kachar (q.v.) disapproved 
by, 318; Prince Shah Jahin’s (q.v.) revolt 
against, 325, 338-345; restoration of the 
authority of, in Bengal, 345-346; Mahabat 
Khan's coup (q.v.) against, 346; Bengal in 
the last years of, 347, 349, 364: death of 348; 
17-point directives to the subahdars given 
by, 73% attempt of, to resolve conflict 
between the stibahdar and the diwin, 739- 
740; coming of the Shi'as (q.v.) during the 
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time of, 797. 
Jahingir Beg (also Jahangir Quli Beg). 2 
236, 237 


Jahangir Quli Khan, viceroyalty of, 300. 

Jahangimnagar, 325, 329, 341, 438; arrival of 
Prince Shah Jahan (q.¥.) at, 343; administra~ 
tive arrangement made by Prince Shah 
Jahan at, 344; flight of Mitak Rat (q.v.) to. 
368-369, 439; spoils of war in Assam sent to, 
411; coming of the Feringis (q.v.) of Chitta- 
gong to, 440; Shaista Khin’s inscription on 
the western gate of, 445; deputy subshdari 
of Murshid Quiz Khan I (q.v.) at, 383, 
584-587, 851; deputy sabahdiri of Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan (q.v.) at, 608: the naw= 
wara (q.v.) at, 609; flight of the people of 
west Bengal to, on account of the Maratha 
invasion, 621; Raja Raj Ballabh (q.v.) as 
diwan at, 642; account of the intellectual life 
at, 849; the iron industry at, 946. See also 
Dacca 

Jahankosha, the (cannon), 946. 

Jat Narayan, 546. 

Jai Singh, Raja, 376, 

Jaichandra (the Gahdvala ruler of Kanauj), 
defeat and death of, at the hands of Mu‘izz 
al-Din Muhammad Ghori (q.v.). 49. 

Jaidhaj Singh (king of Assam), aggressive raids 
upon Kamriip by, 401; envoy sent by, to 
Mir Jumla (q.v.), 403; conversion of the 
daughter of, to Islam, 420; death of, 420. 

Jaikum Rijar Larai, the see the Rasul Vijaya of 
Sayyid Sultan. 

Jainism, 732. 

Jains, the, 732. 

Jaintia, submission of the Raja of, to Shiista 
Khin (q.v.), 426. 

Jaintia hills, the, 418, 

Jaipal (Raja of the Panjab), invasions of Ghanzi 
(qv) by. 45. 

Jaicim, 365. 

Jajnagar (Comilla), 947 
15, Magim”, 170-171. See also Shah Isma'll 

Ghazi 

Jalair Khan, 340. 

Jalil al-Din ibn Jamal al-Din Ghaznawi, visit 
of, to Lakhnawati, $9 

Jalil al-Din Kashani, Qidi, 94. 

Jalil al-Din Khwirizm Shah, advance upon the 
Panjab by, 89. 

Jalil al-Din Mahmad, coins issued by, during 
the reign of his father Firuz Shah (q.v.), 112, 
113. 

Jalil al-Din Mas'ad Jani (Malik) 
‘Malik Jalal al-Din Mas‘ad. 

Jalil al-Din Aba al-Muzaffar Muhammad 


see Jani, 
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Shih, 160-164, 165, 177, 694, 756, 951, 972: 
conversion of, to Islam, 157, 158, 160, 783. 
790, 793; accession of, to the Sultanat of 
Bengal, 149, 153; killing of Raja Kans (q.¥.) 
by, 153, 155; coins of, 154-155, 160; inscrip- 
tions of. 155; mosques destroyed or di 
aged by Kans repaired by, 158; patronage of 
Islam and construction of a madrasa at 
Makka by, 161, 162, 928, diplomatic rela~ 
tionship of, with Shah Rukh (q.v.) and 
Ashraf Barsbiy (q.v.) of Egypt, 161-162, 
719; assumption of the title of Khalifat Allah 
bby, 162-163, 692; extent of the territory of, 
163; patronage of Bribaspati (q.v-) and the 
Brahmans by, 163, date of the death of, 
163-164; issuing of coins from Chittagong 
(q.v.) by, 708, 930; patronage of Bengali 
Interary activities by, 856-857; grave of, 891 
(sce also Eklakhi_ mausoleum) 

Jalal al-Din Firdz Khalji, expulsion of Delhi 
nobles to Bengal by, 763. 

Jalil al-Din ibn Jamal al-Din Ghaznawi, 928. 

Jalal al-Din Tabrizi, Shaikh, see Jalil Muham~ 
‘mad Tabrizi, Shaikh 

Jalal Khin (an’ Afghan leader), 218, 300 

Jalal Khin (Lubini), 223; alliance of, with 
Ghiyith ab-Din Mahmad Shah (q.v.). 224 

Jalil Khan (Mughal general), 413. 

Jalal Khin (son of Sher Shah), 227, 235, 
accession of, to the Delhi throne under the 
title of Jalal al-Din Aba al-Muzatfar Islam 
Shih, 239. Hence sce Ishim Shih, Jalal 

Din Aba al-Muzaffar 


Jalal Muhammad Tabrizi, Makhdam Shaikh, 
(also Jalal al-Din Muhammad and Tabreci), 
15, 776; arrival of, into Bengal, 220; abode 
and selement of, at Pandua (qv) and 
Tabrizabad (q.v.), 773-774, 832-833, con- 
version of some Hindu pandits to Islam at 
the hands of, 783; Deotala (q.v.) named as 
Tabrizabid in honour of, 802 

Jalal Mujarrad_bin Muhammad. Shaikh al- 
Mashaikh Makhdim Shaikh (of Sylhet 
‘Also Shaikh Jalil al-Din and Shah Jalal), tb 
Batuta’s (g.¥.) visit to, 15, 128-129, abode 
and settlement of, 775-777; allusion to the 
conversion of the local population at the 
hands of, 785. 

Jalal Shah, Ghiyath al-Din Aba Al-Muzaffar 
(brother of Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Shah), 
242. 

“Jalilia Order”, the, 773, 801-802. 

Jalalpur (in Brahmanbaria) affair of the zamin- 
dar of 585, 

Jalasore, 637. 
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Jaleswar (in Orissa), battle of (1592), between 
Nasir Khan (q.v.) and Mansingh (q.v.), 
282 

Jamal al-Din Chowdhuri (zamindar), conver- 
sion to Islam of, 784. 

Jamal al-Din ibn Fkhr al-Din, Syed (of Amul), 
part played by, in the growth of Sitgion 
(q.v.), 953 

Jamal Khan (son of Qutla Khan), 310; fight of, 
against the Mughal forces at Salka (q.v.). 
911-912 

Jamal Khan (2 Mughal Officer), 438, 

Jamdir, duties of the, 695, 696. 

Jamdir Ghair Mahalli, the function of, 696, 
703, 707 

James Il, (King of England), charter granted to 
the East India Company by, 457, 507; war 
against the Mughals sanctioned by, 512, 

Jami (poet), 862. 

Jammu, 48. 

Janakirim, Raja, as diwan of the miscellaneous 
department, 608; as assistant to the Orissa 
governor, 622. part played by. 
entrapment and execution of Bhaskar Pandit 
(q.v.). 625: as governor of Bihar, 634, 635. 
636, 6 

Jangdir, 703, 70%; position of the, 721 

‘Jangipur (in Murshidabad), construction. of 
atank at. by Husain Shah (q.v.). 731 

Janganima, the, of Nast Allah Khan (q.¥.), 
B64; of Hayat Mahmad (q.v.), 870. 

Jangnimis, the, written by the Mughal army 
officials, 849. 

Jani, Malik ‘Ala’, al-Din Mas‘dd, appointment 
of as governor of Bihar (q.v.), 920, 
appointment of, as governor of Lakhnawati, 
922; appointment of the son of, as governor 
of Kakhnawati, 960. See Jani, Mas'd 

Jini, Malik Jalal al-Din Mas‘td, appointment 
of, as governor of Lakhnawati, 96; transfer 
of, to Oudh, 96, expulsion of, from Oudh 
by Balban (q.v.), 97; nomination of, for the 
governorship of Lakhnawati for a second 
time cancelled, 98; title of Malik al-Sharq 
bome by, 763; calligraphic importance of 
the Gangarimpur (q.v.) inscription of, 879. 

Jannatabid, 235, 926, 

“Janoji (Raghuji Bhonsle’s son), defeat of, atthe 
hands of ‘Alivardi Khan (q.v.), 631, 634, 
killing of Mir Habib (q.v.) by, 638. 

Jari (song), 876. 

Jasawant Rai, as revenue administrator at 
Dacca, 586. 

Jasawant Singh, Raja, 376. 

‘Jasominikya (King of Tripura), defeat of, at 
the hands of the Mughal forces, 334-335, 

Jase, 700. 


in the 
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Jateapur, Masa Khan's (q..) fortified position 
at, 304, 305; capture of, by Islam Khin 
Chishti (q.v.). 306. 

Jauhar, (servant of Humayan), 20, 

JJauhar “Ali (a Qigshal leader), 909 

Jaunpur, activities of Mir Sayy 


by the Sultin of, to end Raji Kan’s (g 
uustirpation, 153. 154, 156, 157, 836-837 

Jaunpur Sultanat, the break-up of, 184, 191, 
206, 768, 

Java, the Arab Muslims” settlement in, 36 

Jayananda (poet), 858 


Jaynath, the fort, capture of, by Mir Habib 
(q.v.) 345, 

Jazirat al-Rimi, mention of. by the Arab 
geographers (q.v.), 34; Ibn Khurdadhbib’s 
(q.¥.) description of, 35 

Jéznagar, 61, 85, 86, 87, 101, 71; expedition 
‘of Tughral (q-v.) into. 100, conquest of, by 
Husain Shah (q.v.). 196-198; welcoming of 
the Muslims by the people of, 204 

Jessore, 2; parts of, included in the dominion 
of Ikhtiyir al-Din Muhammad bin Bakh- 
tiyar Khali (q.v.) 62; inclusion of, in_the 
Bengal Sultanat, 65, 87, 188. 189, 701; 
annexation of, by [slim Khin 
(q.v.). 310-312, 355, 356; the Portuguese 
depredation upto, 337, 340, 343; the Portu- 
guese trading posts in, 355; designation of, 
with other southern districts, as a subah, 
344; establishment of Christian churches in, 
383. as a port, 438; rise of Sitaram (q.v.) in, 
541-542, 543, activities of Khan Jahan (q-.) 
in the district of, 766; conversion to Islam of 
two Brahmans of, 784; architectural m 
ments in, 901-962, cotton cultivation in, 
935, 

Jhalakati, 375, 

‘Jhanjhania Mosque, the (Gaud), construction 
of, 231, 905; architectural features of, 906, 

Jharkhand, the, 55, 56, 57, 769; as the south- 
western boundary of Ikhtiyar al-Din 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiy3r Khalji’s (q.v.) 
dominion, 62, 65; march of Mir Jumla (q.v.) 
through, 377. 

Jizya, non-existence of, in Bengal, 712 

Jnan-Chautisi, the, of Sayyid Sultin (q.v.), 
863-864. 

Jnan Pradipa, the, of Sayyid Sultan (q.v.), 864 

JJogighopa, the fort of (in Kamrap), 367, 406. 

Johanna, the (ship), 4770. 

John and Martha, the (ship), 467, 469. 

“Jor”, identification of, 168-169, 703-704; as a 
mahal (q.v.), 710, 721; military outpost at, 
722, 
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Jorwargan} zamindari, 871 

Jorwarsingh Kirti (the), of Nawazish Khin 
qv). $71 

Josoraj Khin (Poet), 211 

Jowar (in Mymensingh district), construction 
of a mosque at, 231 

Jugol Kishor, Raja, 609, 

Jumma, the, 124, 125, 884 

JJuna Khin, 115, 764. See also Muhammad 
Tughlag 

Junaid, “the son of Da‘ad’s uncle”; discomt 
ture of the Mughal forces at the hands of, 
254; part played by, in the battle of Rajma~ 
hal (qv), 259. 

Jurjan, 44. 

Jusarte, Martim Alfonso de Mello, 201, 225- 
226, 351-352 desertion of, to the Mughals, 
363. 

Jute, the cultivation of, in Bengal, 936, 942 

Juajini, Abs ‘Umar Minhij al-Din ‘Uthman 
bin Siraj al-Din al, 9-10, 42, 50, 31, 66, 73, 
76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 93, 94, 95, 720; 
account of Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar Khalj's (q.v.) conquest of Nadia 
given by, 53-55; Qunungo’s interpretation 
Of the account of, discussed, 85-59; descrip- 
tion of the Lakhnawati principality given 
by, 60: testimony of, about Gh.yath al-Din 
“Iwad Khalj’s (q.v.) benevolent activities, 
728-729; 828, 829, 928; testimony ot, about 
the immigration of Muslims into the South- 
Asian subcontinent, 761 


K 


Kabotak, the (river), 766 

Kabul, cession of, by Jaipala (q.v.). 45. 

Kichar, Mughal campaigns against, 22, 332, 
316; conquest of, by the Mughals, 317-318, 
418; the "Mughal trouble” in, 326-327, 328: 
tribute paid by the chief of, 371 

Kichchiri, the type of house called, 814 

Kagarghat, the last stand of Jamal Khin (q.v.) 
against the Mughals at, 312 

Kaiki'ds, Sultan Rukn al-Din, 105-107, 108, 
702; accesion of, 105; inscriptions of, 106- 
107; issuance of coins out of the Kharij of 
Bang (q.v.) by, 105, 109, 703, 713; assump- 
tion of the title of “Master of the princes of 
the Turks and the Persians” by, 764; exten= 
sion of the Muslim sway over the region of 
Hugli during the time of, 774-775; inserip- 
tion of, at Tribeni (q.v.), 785; establishment 
of a madrasa at Tribeni during the time of, 
830. 

Kai-Khasru, nomination of, for the Delhi 


throne, 104 

Kailargar, battle of, 201 

Kaimurs, 105. 

Kaigobad, Sultin Mu‘izz al-Din, 11, 104, 108; 
meeting of, with Bughra Khan (q.v.). 105, 

Kajli, the frontier post of, 330; recapture of, by 
Mir Jumla, (q.v.), 407, 419, 420 

“Kakujan Nalah”, the Mughal counter -attack 
upon, 415. 

Kalan Masjid, the (at Dethi), 907. 

Kilapihar (alias Raju, general of Sulaimin 
Karrani), expedition of, into Orissa, 245~ 
246; campaigns of, in Kuch Bihar (q.v.). 
246; resumption of the offensive against the 
Mughals by, 257: part played by. in the 
battle to Rajmahal (.v.), 259: role of, as a 
roving night-mare for the Mughals. 263; 
fight of, against the Mughals in Bihar, 
264-265; battle of Teliagarhi (q.v.) against 
the Mughals and death of, 270: alleged 
Hindu origin of, 784 

Kilidis Gazdani, 272, 273. See also “isi Khin 

Kalikita, sce Calcutta 

Kalima, inscription of the first, on Bengal 
coins, 79, 80, 208, 209, 691, 973; on the 
coins of the Buddhist rulers of Arakan 
(g.v.), 865 

Kalindri, the (river), 911 

Kalinga, 8, 793, 

Kalinjar, capture of the fort of, by Qutb al-Din 
Aibak (q.v.), 52. 

Kalkalghati, 256, 283. 

Kalina (Burdwan), Mushim settlement at, 780; 
Majlis $ahib's Mosque (q.v.) at, 899 

Kalyan Singh (son of Shiaab Roy), $53 

Kamil al-Din Chowdhuri (Zamindar), con 
version to Islam of, 784 

Kamal A'zam Tarbiyat Khin, see Tarbiyat 
Khan, Kamal A'zam. 

Kamal Khin (brother of Bahadur Khin of 
Hight), 384, 

Kamakhya, alleged desecration of the temple 
at, by Kalapahar (q.v.), 246. 

Kamal (an Arakanese prince), fight of, to 
Dacca, 441, See also Mitak Rat 

Kimeswar, campaigns against, by Shah 
Ismai'il Ghazi (q.v.). 170-171; conversion 
of, to Islam, 171 

Kamil-i-Karim (a writer), literary works of, 


see Kimrip 

Kamrul, see Kamrit. 

Kamriin, sce Kamrap. 

Kamrap, 22, 30, 31, 53, 61, 65, 77, 85, 86. 87, 
219, 327, 628, 712, 726; hostility of the raja 
of, to Ikhtyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakh- 
tiyae Khalii (q.v.), 68; expedition of 
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Mughith al-Din Yuzbak (q.v.) against, 97- 
98; extension of the Muslim sway over parts, 
of, 135, 140-141; intrusion in the north-east 
by the rij2 of, 170-171, 193; conquest and 
annexation of, by Husian Shah (g.v.), 193- 
194, 195, 203, 204, 205, 206, 716: war of 
“Ala al-Din Firdz Shah (q.v.) with, 
expedition sent by Islam Khan Chishti 
(q.¥.) against, 303, conquest and annexation 
of, by Islam Khan Chishs, 318-320, 401, 
treasonable conduct of the Raja of, 32%; 
rebellion of the Mughal r 
in, 4; treacherous conduct of Raja 
Satrajit(q..) in, 335-336; sporadic disloyal- 
ty in, 337; intrusion of the Ahom king into, 
365, 380, 401; Mir Jumla’s (g.v.) expedition 
into and recovery of, 402-404, 406-407, 
418, 419; freeing of the inhabitants of, kept 
Prisoners by the Assam Raja, 417; continua~ 
tion of, under the Mughals, 426, 427; 
conversion to Islam of the Bhojir Brahman 
(q.¥.) of, 733, 782-783, 800, 844; conversion 
to Islam of Ambhavnith (q.v.) of, 783 

Kamit, 30, 31, 33, See also Kamrip. 

Kamei, identification of, 193; conquest and 
annexation of, by Husain Shah (q.v.), 193- 
194, 195, 203, 204, 205, 206, 716; attempt of 
the Ahom King to dislodge the Muslims 
from, 219 

Kamrapur, 194 

Kanauy, 30, 32 

Kanchipara (in Arakan), 868, 

Kandahar, 379. 

Kandarpa Narayan, 264 

Kans, Raja, 149-160, 765; machinations of, 
146; opposition of Hamza Shah (q.v.) and 
Shihab al-Din Bayazid Shah (q.v.) to the 
machinations of, 147, 152; sources of ine 
formation about, 149 the correct name of, 
150; circumstances favouring the ise of, 
151-1552; usurpation of power by, 16, 161, 
165, 177, 187, 691, 698, 735, 766, 773, 801, 
1835, 836, 857; persecution of the Muslims 
by, 152-153, 158, 159, 161, 835; Shaikh Nor 
Qutb alAlam’s (q.v.) resistance to the 
usurpation of, 153, 836-837; intervention of 
the Jaunpur Sultan against. 153. 155. 156, 
157, 158; conversion of the son of, to Islam, 
153, 783, 951; killing of, by his son Jalal 
al-Din Muhammad (q.v.), 153, 155; cor 
reetnes of the Riyad’s and Buchanan's stare- 
ments about, 155-159, concluding remarks 
about, 159-160. 

Kantaduar (Rangpur), tomb of Shah Isma’il 
Ghazi (q.v.), at, 762; calligraphic import 
ance of Husain Shah's inscription at, 880, 


jue collector 


Kanthalbari, 416 

Kapilendra Deva (Orissa ruler), advance upon 
Madaran (q.v.) by, 170. 

Kir-Farmin, 709 

Kara, 93, 94 

Karam al-Din (companion of Shih Anwar 
Quit Halwi), 779 

Karam ‘Ali, see ‘Ali, Karam. 

Karbala, 822, 823, 851, 863, 869, 870, 

Karbala (the). of "Abd al-Hakim (q.¥.). 870. 

Karibari, revolt of Madhusudan (q..) at 
recovery of, by the Mughals, 367. 40: 
ship-building at, 438 

Karikal, the French factory at, 644 

Karim al-Din, Prince (x ince “Azim 


al-Shan), deputy subshdiri of, at Patna, 530, 
536, 


Karim Dad (associate of ‘ist Khan), 

Khan Ghazi (grandson of 

Ghia), 775. 

Karkhanas. 719 

Karkumba (Phukan), 416 

Karkun, the, functions 

Karafuli, the, Mughal na 
Arakanes on, 442, 443 

Karnatak, conquest of, by Mir Jumla (q.¥.). 
384, 385, 387; Mir Jumla's trade at, 388; 
grant of, as a personal jagir to Mir Jumla, 
388; the English encouragement to the 
Hindu revolt az, 388-389, 507 

Karotoya, the (river). 959 

Karrini kingdom, break- 

Karrinis, the, 242-260, 5 
Slaimin Karrani and Di 

Kartabhaja order. the. 865. 

Kartalab Khin, see Murshid Quli Khin 
Kartalab Khan's Mosque (Dacca), 915; 
architectural features of, 918-919, 123, 

Kasiis, growth of the class of, 815 

Kashmir, 30, 32: viceroyalty of Ibrahim Khan 
(qv) in 519 

Kasimbazar, the English trade at, 390, 391, 
461, 467, 470, 481, 482, 594, 969; irregular 
ity in the accounts of the English factory at 
398, 562, 654, the East India Company's 
(q.v.) investment at, 452, 472, 489, 490, 
491, 494, 499: the English highhandedness 
at, 484-485; quarrel of the English factors 
with the manufacturers and picars at, 310. 
Rahim Khin (qv.) at, 522: Tavernier's 
(q.¥.) description of, 518: embargo upon the 
English trading at, 560; recall of the English 
representative from, 566; the French factory 
at, 654; Siraj al-Daulah’s (q.v.) investment 
of the English factory at, 659. 662, 663; 
Waren Hastings at, 663; delivery of the 


Ta 
I battle with the 


of the, 747, 865, 
|. 972. See also 
id Khan Karrini 
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English factory at, to the English, 674; the 
silk industry of, 942-943; 944; as a town and 
centre of trade, 956-957. 

Katak, treaty of, between Da’ Khin Karrint 
(q.v.) and Mun‘im Khin (q.v.), 

Katasin, Ghiyith al-Din ‘Iwad Khal 
conquests upto, 94 

Katrah Madrasa (at Murshidabad), 

Katrabhu, plundering of, by Shahbaz Khan 
(q.v.). 277; ‘Isa Khan's (q.v.) base at, 286, 
Mirza Nathan's (q.v.) attack on and capture 
of, 307. 

Katwa, plunder of, by the Marathas (q.¥.). 
619; “Alivardi Khan (qv.) at, 620, 636, 
reappearance of the Marathas at, 623; cap- 
ture of, by the Marathas, 629; defeat of Mi 

(q.v.) and the Marathas near, 6: 

630, 954; as a town, 954, 957. 

as, (the), 868. 

the town of, 956 


Kedar Rai (one of the Bira Bhuiyans) 
283; moves to Vikrampur (q.v.) and joins 
‘isi Khan (q.v.), 284: role of, as an ally of 
‘Misa Khan, 297; refusal by, of Mansingh’s 
(g.v.) bait, 299; junction with the Maghs 
(q.v.) and attack upon Mansingh by, 300; 
death of, 300, 

Ken (the English agent at Kasimbazar), 390, 
391, 392. 

Kesava, see Keshava Khan Chatri 

Keshava Khan Chatri, as body-guard of Hu- 
sain Shah (q.v.). 211, 697 

Khadim Husain Khan, support given by, to 
the conspiracy against Siraj al-Daulah 
(g.v.), 674-675. 

Khajanchi, the Mughal provincial, 741 

Khajwa, the battle of, between Aurangzeb 
(q.v.) and Shuji" (q.v.). 377. 

Khild ibn al-Walid, 765, 836, 863, 

Khalifa, insertion of the name of the, on the 
Bengal coins, 79, 80, 83, 84; investiture of 
Ghiyith al-Din ‘iwad Khali (q.v.) by the, 
80, 81, 82-83, 84, 89: acceptance of the legal 
supremacy of the ‘Abbasid, by the Bengal 
Sulein, 84-85; assumption of the ale of, by 
the Bengal Sultin, 162-163, 167, 173, 207- 
208, 973. 

Khalifas, insertion of the names of the first 
four, on the Bengal coins, 208, 209, 692 

Khalifatabad (Bagethat), establishment of a 
mint at, 189, 207; a5 a mint-town, 688, 930, 
956; as the heartland of the southern pro- 
vince of the Bengal Sultanat, 701, 707-708; 
Muslim settlement in, 766-767, 932, 893; 
the Tly3s Shahi buildings at, 893, 900-901 
See also Khan Jahin and Bagerhat. 
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Khalis Khan, as governor of east Bengal under 
Husain Shah (q.v.), 199, 66, 707; erection 
of a buiding at the abode of Shaikh Jalal 
(g.v.) at Sylhet by, 777. 

Khalisa lands, revenue from the, 745, 747, 748. 

Khalji Maliks, 10. 

Khali nobility, the, 77, 78. 

Khalji Turks, the, 971 

Khaljis, the, take-over of the Delhi Sultanat 
by. 91, 103, 105, 107, 762, 763; hostile 
mover of, against the Bengal Sultanat, 106, 
supplanting of. by the Tughlags (q.v.). 114. 


Theimam, sce Iktimim Khan, 
in, “Inayat Allah, 22. 

Islam, see Islam Khan Chisht 
Khan, Khafi, 22. 
Khan, Mu'amad, 22 
Khan, Sagi Musta'id, 22 

‘Alam (the Mughal commander), 254, 


-A"zam, appointment and military op= 

trations of, against the Afghan and rebel- 
ious Mughal forces, 270, departure of, 
Bengal, 270-271 

Khin-i-Daurin, as governor of Onssa, 384, 
579, 389, 

‘Jahan, 540, 

‘Jahin’ Bahadur, 516; viceroyalty of, in 

Bengal, 517-518, 

Khai “Ali Quli Khan, defeat of 
Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Shah (q.v.) at the 
hands of, 242; rebellion of, against Akbar 
(g.v.), 243-244 

Khan Jahan (Husain Quli Beg), 258-260, 261, 
264-265, 278; appointment of, as governor 
‘of Bengal, 258; D3'ad Khan Karrani (q.v.) 
defeated and executed by, 259-260; activi- 
ties of, after the battle of Rajmahal (q.v.), 
264-265; death of, 265 

Khin Jahan, Khin al-A'zam, colonization of 
Bagerhat and southern Khulna region by, 
165-167, 708, 729, 766-767, 772, 780; a5 
governor of southern Bengal, 707-708, 709: 
conversion of an influential Brahman to 
Islam at the hands of, 784; tomb of, 900; 
architectural activities of, 729, 900-902. See 
also Bagerhat and the Shit Gunbad Masjid 

Khan jahin Bahadur, arrival of, as sabahdar in 
Bengal, 566; recall of, 567. 

Khan Jahan Ladi (principal noble of Sulaiman 
Karrini), 244, 

Khin Muhammad Mirdha’s Mosque (Dacca), 
919. 

Khin-Panni family, the, of Mymensingh, 771 
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Khanahzid Khan (son of Mahabat Khan), 325, 
345, 347, 

Khiniadighi Mosque, the, architectural featurs 
of, 898. 

Khangahs, the, 42, 800, 828 

Khanua (Sikri), the battle of (1527), 218. See 
also Babur and Sangram Singh 

Kharagpur. plunder of, by the Marathas 
(a.v.). 629. 

Khardj, a8 a source of revenue, 711, 712-715; 
coins issued out of, 105, 109, 703, 713. 

Khasia hills, the, 418 

Khasis, the, 5. 

Khawas Khan (general of Sher Khin), 227, 
235. 

Kheda, jagie for, 746. 

Khemchand (a Hindu merchant), 480, 

Khens, the, rule of, in Assam (q.v.), 170; 
intrusion of, in the north-east repulsed by 
Husain Shah (q.v.) 193-194, 203, 204 

Kheraul Mosque, the (in Murshidabad), 907. 

Kherua Mosque, the, (at Sherpur), architectu- 
ral features of, 909-910, 911 

Khidirpur, sacking of the customs post at. by 
the English, 565, 

Khirki Masjid, the (Delhi), 901 

Khittah, as an administrative unit, 710. 

Khizirpur (Dacca district), inscripton of Fath 
Shah's (q.v.) reign found at, 174 (see also 
Haji Baba Salih); headquarters of ‘Isi Khin 
(q-¥.) at, 276; march of Shahbaz Khin (q.v.) 
through, 277; evacuation of, by Misi Khin 
(q.¥.), 307; reconstruction of the fort at, by 
Mir Jumla (q.v.), 382; Mukhlis Khan (q.v.) 
in charge of the fort at, 404 

Khizr Khan, as Sher Shah's (q.v.) governor 
over. Bengal, 238, 

Khizr Khan (son of Muhammad Shah), sce 
Bahadur Shab, Ghiyith al-Din, 

Khuda Bakhsh Khan (Codavasam of the Por- 
tuguese writers), 223, 225, 238, 351 

Khulasgat al-Tawarikh, the, 853. 

Khulna (district of), 2, 3, 688, 784; Muslim 
Bengal inscriptions in, 12; coins of Sulein 
Finiz Shah (q.v.) found in, 111; association 
of the early life of Hlusain Shah (q.v.) with, 
188-189; inclusion of, in Husain Shah's 
dominion, 207; rise of Sridhar (q-v.) and 
Pratapaditya (q.v.) in the region of, 263- 
264; annexation of, by Islam Khan Chishtt 
(g.v.), 310-312; Muslim colonization and 
settlement in, 165-167, 708, 729, 766-767, 
772, 780, 932 (see also Khin Jahin, Khin 
al-A‘zam); Ilyis Shahi buildings in, 899, 
900-901. 

Khuntaghat, 405, 406. 

Khurasan, 37, 44, 834, 925; expulsion of the 


Ghorids (q.v.) from, 47; export of Bengal 
maslins (q.v.) to, 940. 

Khurdidhbih, Aba al-Qisim “Ubaid Allah 
ibn, 14, 30, 31, 33, 34: description of Jazirat 
al-Rami given by, 35. 

Khurshid Khin, Khan Mu'azzam, as governor 
of cast Bengal, 706, 

Khurram, Prince, see Shih Jahan. 

Khush Bagh, the, at Murshidabad, 924 

Khusrau, Amir, 10, 11, 104, 108, 846. See also 
Qiran’al-Sa‘dain. 

Khusrau, Prince, 349. 

Khusraw Malik (the Ghaznavid prince of 
Lahore), 48 

Khwaja “Abd Allah, 254, 259. 

Khwaja Anwar (Prince ‘Azim al-Shin’s minis 
ter), 824 

Khwaja Chand, 297, 338, 

Khwaja Divad (nephew of 'Uthmin Khan), 
314, 315, 

Khwaja family of Dacca, the, 771 

Khwaja Ibrahim, 315, 

Khwaja Idrak, 340. 

Khwaja ‘Isi (minister of Quel Khan), 282 

Khwaja Jahin, Khan, reconstruction of a gate 
at the frontier of Mubarakibid (Dacca) by, 
167; as governor of east Bengal, 706, 

Khwaja Kamil (an Afghan leader), 310; fight 
‘agaist the Mughals in Jessore and death of, 
311-312, 

Khwaja Kamil (Afghan Zamindar of Bir- 
bhum), assistance given to Mir Jumla (q.¥.) 
by, 377. 

Khwaja Malhi, see Malhi, Khwaja 

Khwaja Mumriz, see Mumriz Khin. 

Khwaja Murlidhar, 429, 

Khwaja Sa’id al-Din Muhammad al-Mashhadi 
(writer), 850. 


ija Sathad (an Armenian merchant at 

Dacca), 568. 

Khwaja Shah MangGr, enforcement of new 
branding rules and reduction of the soldiers’ 
allowances made by, 266-267 

Khwaja Sher, 362 

Khwaja Shihab al-Din, piratical capeure of the 
ship of, by Rui Vaz Pereira (q.v.), 351 

Khwaja Tahir Muhammad, as provincial 
Bikhshi, 326. 

Khwaja “Uthman, see ‘Uthmin Khan. 

Khwaja Wajid, negotiations of, with the En- 
glish on behalf of Sirij al-Daulah (q.v.), 
658, 659; Clive's (q.v.) letter t0, 669. 

Khwaja Wali (‘Uthman Khin’s brother), 313, 
315, 316. See also Wali 

Khwaja Ya‘gab, 315 

Khwariem (Khiva), 46 

Khwarizm Shah, overrunning of Ghor by the 
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71; threat to Meutmish (q..) caused by, 84, 
89. 

Khwirizm Shahs, the, rise of, 46-47. 

Khwarizms, 49. See’ also the Khawarizm 
Shahs. 

Khwas Khan, Khan al-A'zam, as governor of 
east Bengal, 199, 707, 

Kifiyatal-Muslemin, of Shaikh Muttalib 
(g.v-), 864 

Kifayat Khin, as diwin of Bengal, 548, 354; 
parwana geanted by, to the English, 562 

Kilpatrick, Major, arrival of, with military 
reinforcements at Falta (q.v.), 663; man- 
‘ocuvre of, to gain time and further military 
reinforcements, 664, 665. 

Kinkar Sen, as pishkar at Hugi 
tradition regarding, 541 

Kirat Singh (zamindar of Burdwan), 588. 

Kiratchand, Raja, as diwan of ‘Alivardi Khan 
(q.¥.), 642; death of, 643. 

Kirman, 44 

Kirtan, 807. See also Vaishnavismn. 

Kishlu Khan, rebellion of, 117, 118 

Kishn Sing, Raja, 409, 

Kishor Das, 437. 

Kishoregan}, the Mughal mosques in, 921- 
923. 

Kishwar Dis, Khwajah, 406. 

Kitib al-Masilik wa al-Mamialik, 14, 

Koch Hajo, 97. 98; Mughal operations against, 
23, (see also Kamrip); coins in imitation of 
those of Husain Shah (q.v.) assued by the 
rulers of, 196. 

Kobhata, 330. 

Konya, 776, 777. 

Koch tribe, the, conversi 
king of, 784 

Kooch, the (tribe), 66, 

Kotwal, functions of the, 744 

Kotwalebak “Ali, 700. 

Kotwali Darwaza, the (Gaud), 139, 168, 729. 
"730; architectural features of, 893, 894, 895. 

Krishna, the Hindu god, 806, 807, 808 

Krishna’ Ballabh (son of Raj Ballabh), see 
Krishna Das 

Krishna Das, (son of Raj Ballabh), flight of 
‘with Dacca treasures to Calcutta, 654-655; 
Siraj al-Daulah’s (q.v.) demand for the 
‘surrender of, 656-637; the English refusal to 
surrender, 657-658, 

Krishna Rai, 546. 

Krishna Ram (revenue collector in Burdwan), 
520; resistnce offered by, to the revolt of 
Shova Singh (q.v.). 521 

Krishnadas Kavirij, account of Husain Shah's 
(q.v.) early life given by, 185-186, 188; 


to Islam of the 


composing of the Chaitanya Charicémrita 


(g.v.) by, 858. 
Krishnalili, the, 858. 
Krittivisa, Poet, 695; translation of the 


Ramayana by, 856-857 

Kshatriyas, the, 866, 

Kuch Bihar, 66, 67,247, 742. 747; Raja Kins's 
(g.v.) connection with, 150; inclusion of, 
within Husain Shah's (q.¥.) dominion, 208. 
assertion of independence by, 240; cam- 
paigns of Sulaiman Karrint (q.v.) and K: 
pihar (q.v.) in, 246; withdrawal of the 
‘Afghan leader Jabbiri (q.¥.) into, 271; ‘Ist 
Khan (q.v.) and Ma'yam Khan Kabul (q.v.) 
in, 276-277, 285; Mughal conquest of, 22, 
347, 849; allegiance of the Raja of, to the 

nable conduct of 


fof, 380; aggressiveness 
Nirayan (q.v.) of, 401; Mir Jumla's (q.¥.) 


campaign in and conquest of, 381, 383, 397, 
399, 400, 402, 403, 404-406, 419, 420, 422, 
‘Right of Rajs Bhim Narayan of, to Bhutan, 
4403, 406; the Mughal forces thrown out of, 
416: resubjugation of, by Shaista Khan 
(g.¥.), 125, 426-427, 555: insubordination of 
the Raja of, suppressed. 388, 595. 

Kudafarid, (Godavan), the, 30. 

Kafa, 877, 

Kafic. the style of writing called, 877-878. 

Kulang, the, (also Kalang), 418 

Kulinism, 8, 53, 732 

Kulyabar (in Assam), 408; the naval battle at, 
between the Mughal and the Assamese 
forces, 409. 

Kumiragupt, 1, 7. 

Kumira, the Mughal naval battle with the 
‘Arakanese fleet near, 441-442 

Kushans, the, 6. 

Kushtia, the district of, 2 

Kusumba Mosque, the (in Rajshahi district), 
construction of, 242; architectural features, 
of, 908-900, 


L 


La-Kharij lands, the, 780. See also Rent-free 
lands. 

Lacchi (a fugitive from justice), escape of, to 
the English settlement at Calcutta, 633, 

Ladli begam. 338, 

Laawri, ‘Abd al-Hamid 

Lahawri, Muhammad Salih Kambo, 22 

Lahore, capture of, by Mu‘izz al-Din Mubam 
‘mad Ghorl (g.¥.), 48: viceroyalty of Thri- 
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him Khan at, 519. 

Laila Manju, the, 874; of Daulat Ujir Bahrim 
Khan (q.v.), 863 

Lakhau (in Assam), 412 

Lokhisarar (Monghyr district), construction of 
a mosque at, during the reign of Kaiki'as 
(q.¥.)s 106. 

Lakhnawati, rule of, entrusted to Ikhtiyar 
al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhayar Khali 
(g.¥.), 52: fixation of the capital at, 60, 693, 
694; extent of the dominion of, 60-64, 67, 
46-87, 14; relationship of, with the Delhi 
Sultanat (q.v.), 71-72, 74, 76, 91-99, 713, 
762-763; situation at, after Ikhtiysar al-Din's 
death; 74-78, march of Qae-Maz Riu 
(q.¥.) upon. 76; transter of capital to, by 
Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khali (q.v.). 84, 
87-88; high-road constructed between, and 
Lakhnor (q.v-), 88-89; Malik tkhtivar al- 
Din Balka Khalju’s (q'v.) rule at 9: 
al-Din Mas‘ad Jani’s (q.¥.) governorship at, 
52.93, occupation of, by Malik Tamar Khin 
(q..). 95; governorship of Malik Jalal al- 
Din Mas‘ad Jani (q.v.) at, 96; governorship 
‘of Malik Ikhtiyar al-Din Yuzbank (q.v.) at. 
96-97, governorship of Malik ‘lez al-Din 
Balban Yazbaki at, 98-99; Malik Taj al-Din 
Arslin Khan Sanjar-Chisht’s (q.¥v.) rule 
at, 98-% Buhra Khin’s (q.v.) preference 
for, 104; Qadr Khan (q.¥,) at, 120; the 
country of, distinguished from Bangilah 
(g.¥.) by Ibn Batuta (q.v.), 124, 125, 126, 
12K; as a mint-town, 688, 951; construction 
‘of embankments around the city of, 728, 
730; the region of, as a province of the 
Bengal Sultanat, 701; conversion of the 
Bhojar Brahman (q.v_) at, 733. 782, 800; 
construction of a madrasa at, 828-829: as an 
Iglim 710, 711; as a gasbah 710, as a shahr, 
THO, 711; as a kditeah, 710; Minhaj al-Din 
Siraj at, 761; scholars and poets at, 846, 847; 
rise of the city of, 949-950 

Lakhnor (also Lakhnur), 60, 87, 101, 116, 949: 
identification of, 61; inclusion of, within 
Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiy3e 
Khali’s (q.v.) dominion, 62; abandonment 
‘of, by Muhammad Shirin (q v,), 75; recon- 
quest of, by Ghiyith al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji 
(q.v.). 64, 85; highroad constructed be- 
tween, and Lakhnawati (q.v.), 88-89, 728- 
729, 957; advance of Narasimhadeva | (q.v.) 

upon, 93; recovery of, by Tughral Tughin 
Khan (q.v.) 94, 95. 

Lakhugarh (near the Majuli island), arrival of 
Mir Jumla’s (q.v.) forces at, 409, 410, 412; 
the Mughal fleet at, 413, 414; annexation of, 
418, 419, 


Lakhya, the, 722, 849, 919, 935, 

Lakshman Manikya, tise of, i Noakhali 
(Gv). 264 

Lakshman Sena, 8, 52, 72, 118, 833, 
of, with his neighbours, $3; fight of, to cast 
Bengal. 54, 57, 59-60), 733. 

Lakshmi Narayan, Raja (Kuch Bihar ruler), 
alliance of, with Mansingh (q.v.). 28 
renewal of allegiance by, 303, hostility 0 
Paniksht Narayan (q.v.) towards, 318, 319 
kept under surveillance, 329; release of, 
333-334. 

see Nagor 

Lalbagh Fort, the (Dacca), architectural featurs 


Lalbagh Mosque, the, architectural features of, 
6-917, 918, 

Lilnaati Saiful-Muluk, the, of “Abd al-Hakim 
(qv), 870, 

Lancaster, the (ship), 481 

Laobla, 176; adennitication of, 703, 704; as 
shahr, 710, 722, 954 

Laricol, the fort of, 99, 101 (see also “Qila-i- 
Tughral); the Portuguese trading station at, 
439. 

Lashkar Khin, 254. 

Lashkar Wazir, 723, 866, 
Lattan Masjid, the (Gaud), 9 
features of, 906-907, ‘Kis, 
Laud (also Lawud and Laod), 176; idenu 
tion of, 707; as a china, 710, 722 

Lavr, see’ Laud. 


architectural 


Law, Jean, 654, 674, 
Lawrence, Stinger, seizure of Trichinopoly 
(qv) by. 647, 


Littleton, Edward, mission of, to Mir Juma 
(g-v.). 388; mission of, to Prince ‘Azim 
al-Din (q.v.). 560. 

Lohani, Mahmid Khai 

Lohani, Mubarak Khin, 191, 192. 

London Company, the, 559;'union of, with 
the “English Company Trading in the East 
Indies" (q.v.), 561, 562, 563, 369. 

Loyal Merchant, the (ship). 4770. 

Loyal Subject, the (ship). 483. 

Ladi dynasty, the, 184 

Ladi Khan (a noble of Sulaiman Karrini), 248; 
differences of, with Da’td Khan (q.v ), 249, 
250; negotiations of, with Munim Khin 
q..). 250-251; death of 251 

the, 191, 192, 765; flight of, cowards 

Bengal, after their defeat at the hands of 
Babur (q.v.). 217, 768-768. 

Luhinis, che, alliance of, with Ghiyath al-Din 
Mahmid Shah (q.v.), 224. 

Lutf Allah, Haji (a noble and ally of Sarfariz 
Khin), 59%; death of, at the battle of Giria 


Wt, 192, 
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(a.¥.), 604; confiscation of the property of, 
607. 


M 


Ma-ba-toing (king of Arakan), 37. 

Ma-Huan, account of, 17; on the morning 
musicians in the capital city, 818; on the 
economic prosperity of Bengal, 925, 931; on 
the Bengal cotton industry. 938-939; on the 
Bengal paper industry, 945. 

Ma’ithir-in'Alagiri, 22, 129. 

Macassar, Mir Jumla’s (q.v.) trade with, 385, 
388. 

‘Michhi Bhavan, the, (at Rajmabal), 914. 

‘Madad-i-Ma'ash, reorganization of lands, 
granted as, by Mir Jumla (q.v.), 383, 384; 
bby Shaista Khan, 428, 429, jigir for, 746. 

‘Ma‘dan al-Ma‘ini, the, of Shaikh Sharaf al- 
Din Yahya. Maneri (q.v,). 845. 

Madanpur (Mymensingh district), the abode 
‘of Shih Sultan Rami (q-v.) at, 784. 

‘Madaran, 95; Malik Ikhtiyar al-Din Yazbaki’s 
(q.v.) expedition against, 96; capture of, by 
Mughith al-Din Yazbaki (q.¥.). 100; Shah 
Isma 's (q.v.) activities at, 169-170, 
171, 767; growth of the town of, 953, 954. 

Madiri Pir, the superstitious belicf in, 803. 

Midh Narayan (Raja of Kuch Bihar), 426. 

Madhab Riy (ally of Misa Khan Masnad-i 
*Ala), 295, 305. 

Midhii, as korwal of Husain Shah (q.v.), 210. 

Midhavacharya (Post), 859 

Madhu Rai (one of the Bara Bhuiyéns), 297; 
‘campaign of Mirzi Nathan (q.v.) against, 

with Must Khan (q.v.). 303. 304. 

Madhumilad, the, of Muhammad Kabir 
(q.v.), 863. 

Madhusidan (younger brother of Parikshit 
nardyan), revolt of, at Karibiri (q-¥.). 334 

‘Madhya Panjika, testimony of the, regarding. 
Husain Shah's (q.v.) expedition into Orissa 
(q.v.). 197. 

Madina, building of a madrasa at, by Ghiyith 
al-Din A'zam Shih (q.v.), 44-145, 766, 
928, 973. 

Madras, the East India Company's authorities 
at, 390, 392, 396, 398, 482, 483, 503, 507, 
512, 662, 663; contemplated use of force 
against Mir Jumla (q.v.) by the English at, 
391, 393, 394-395; return of Captain Heath 
(q.v.) to, 518; attempt of the English to 
Circulate in Bengal the rupees of, 592-593; 
capture of, by Dupleix (q.v.), 644; Clive's 
(g.¥.) fear of being recalled to, 671; Clive's 
letter to, about the fulfilment of the Treaty 


of Alinagar (q.v.), 674. 

‘Madrasas, the, 787, 897; establishment of, 794, 
‘973; endowments connected with mosques 
and, 797, 833, 837, 838; as institutions of 
higher education, 826, 828-832; the courses 
of studies in, 838, Persian language in, 847, 

Magadha, 50. 

Magan Siddigi (Thakur, Poet), 865, 866, 
867-868, 872. 

“Magh-Feringi” partnership, break-up of the, 
369, 439, 440. 

Maghribi, the style of writing called, 878. 

‘Maghs, the (also Mugs), 201, 380, 381; depre- 
dations of, 240, 241, 357, 358, 364, 425, 
434-435, 445; alliance of, with Kedar Rai 
(g-v.), 300; recovery of the Bengal peasants 
held prisoners by, 442-443. See also the 
Arakanese. 

Magror (in Bihar), 629. 

Miguri (in Jessore), 541 

‘Maha Dharma Raja (Burmese king), hostilities 
of, with the Arakan king, 329 

Mahi Singh (Mansingh’s grandson), 
feat of, at the hands of “Uthm 
Gv), 299. 

Mahibat Khin, 325; recall of, from Kabul, 
339; Prince Shah Jahan's (q.v.) defeat at the 
hhands of, in the battle of Tons (q.v.), 345; 
appointment of, as viceroy of Bengal, 345; 
coup of, against Jahangir (q.v.), 346, 347, 
348. 


86; de- 
Khin 


Mahabharata, the, translation of, 202, 211, 
220, 858. Sce also Kavindra Parameswara 
and Srikara Nandi. 

‘Mahal, as an administrative unit, 710, 711, 
721, 743, 744 

Mahaliyan-i-Nawbat "Ali, the functions of, 
706. 

‘Mahallas, as administrative division, 704. 

‘Mahimantrin, position of the, 6. 

Mahanadi, the, battle of, between ‘Alivardt 
Khan (q.v.) and Mirza Bagir Khin (q.v.), 
616, 617. 

Mahananda, the (river), 911 

Mahisthin (Bogra), construction of a tomb at, 
‘during Kaiki'tis (q.v.) reign, 107; settlement 
and tomb of Shih Sultan Mahisawar (Rami) 
at, 41, 779-780, 784, 

Mahdipur (near Gaud), 730-829; the Guna- 
mant Mosque (q.v.) at, 907 

Mahe, the French factory at, 644 

Mahendra Dev. 154, 155, 160. See also Raji 
Kans 

Mahesha, 780. 

Mahisantosh, 704, 949, 

Mahisun, the Subrawardiyah order (q.v.) of 
‘ffs at, 801 
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Mahmitd, Nasir al-Din Aba al-Muzaffar (La- 
ter Ilyas Shahi ruler), 165-168, 693, 694, 
703, 724; restoration of, to the thtone, 164, 
810; expansion of Muslim settlement in 
southern Bengal during the reign of, 165- 
167, 708, 729, 766-767, 932; expansion of 
Muslim settlement in the Satgion (q.v.) 
region during the reign of. 167; the utle of 
Khalifa borne by, 167; building and benevo- 
lent activities of, 167-168. 729730, 837, 
893-894, 895; death of, 168; calligraphic 
importance of the inscription of, 879. 

Mahmad Khan (younger brother of Misi 

3), 295, 296, 307, 309, 


‘Mahmad Khan Khis Khel, see Mitt 

Mahmisd Khan Lohani, see Lohini, Mahmiad 
Khan. 

Mahmud, Sulein Nasi 
95, 96, 106, 108, 115, 

‘Mahmud Shah (brother of Ibrahim La), 218 

‘Mahmid Shah, Ghiyath al-Din (Husain Shai 
ruler), 183 189, 221, 223-224, 225, 227-231, 
238, 731; accession and difficulties of, 223, 
expeditions sent by, against. Makhdum 


Din (of Delhi 


“Alam (q\v.), 223, 224, 226; alliance of, with 
the Luhdanis (q.v.) against Shee Khin 
(g.¥.), 224, 228 relationship of, with the 


Portuguese (q.v.). ’, 351-352, 
715; conflict of, with Sher Khin, 226~ 
Justification of the policy of, 228. 
structive activities of, 230-231, 90 
of, 228. 

Mahmad Shah (1), Nasir al-Din Aba al 
Mujahid (Abyssinian ruler), 178, 179-180, 
692, 698, 724; accession and identity of, 
179-180; construction of mosques by, 180, 
death of, 180. 

Mahmidibad (in Dacca district), 707; as a 
shahr, 710; a fort at, 7. 

Mahmidabid (in Jessore district), rise of 

am (qv.) in, 541; defiance of the 

Afghan zamindars in, 544; as a shahr, 710. 

Mahmidshahi, as a pargana, 189. 

Mahtab Ghazi (brother of Bahadur Ghazi, one 
of the Bara Bhuiyans), 297 

36; "Abbasid coin found at, 43 

Majlis Bayazid, 366. 

Majlis Dilawar, organization of a river flotilla 
at Faridpur (q.v.) by, 263; the Mughal 
Aotilla routed by, 265, 

Majlis Qutb, organization of a river flotilla in 
Faridpur (q.v.) by, 263; the Mughal flotilla 
routed by, 265; as one of the Bira Bhuiyans 
(q.v.), 298, 866; fight of, against. the 
Mughals, 304; submission of, to Islim Khan 
Chishti (q.v.), 308. 


‘Majlis Nabarij, as patron of poet Aliol (q.v.). 
867. 

Majlis Sahib, settlement of, at Kalna (q.v.), 
780, 

Majlis Sahib’s Mosque (Kalna), $99. 

‘Majlises, the, as institutions of education, 826. 

Majmi'-i-Khini Fi ‘Ain al-Ma‘ini, the, oF 
Kimilei-Karim (q.v.), 846. 

Majmiva-i-Yasufl the, of Yasut ‘Al (q. 
852. 

Majmdadars, emergence of the, 715 

Mayniin Khan Qigshil, 253; defeat of, at the 
hands of Kalapahir (q.v.), 257. 

Majuii island, 410. 

Makardhaj (Raja of Darrang), submission of, 
to Mir Juma (q.v.), 407, death of, 415; visit 
to Mir Jumla by the mother of, 419 

Makhdim “Alam (brother-in-law of Nustat 
Shah), military operations of, in Tirhut 
(g-.), 216: conflict of, with Ghiyath al-Din 
Mabmad Shah (q.v.), 221. 2 226, 

defeat and death of, 224 

Makhdam Jahinivan Jahingashe. 804 

Makhdim Shih Daulah Shahid, arrival of, in 
Bengal, 41, 42, abode and settlement of, at 
Shahaidpur (q.v,), 778 

Makhdam Shaikh (a descendant of Nar Qutb 
al’Alam), 909, 

Makhdumpur (near Bagha), 780. 

‘Makhdims (teachers), 794," 840, 

‘Makhti, (pen-name of Murshid Quli Khin II), 
851 

Makhsisibid (Murshidabad), 361, 371, 956, 
976-977; march of Rahim Khan (y.v.) upos 
522, Murshid Quit Khin (g.v.) as faujdir of, 
526, 528; removal of the revenue capital 
from Dacca (q.¥,) to, 528; renaming of, as, 
Murshidabad (q,v.), 529 

Makka, 928, 973; building of a madrasa at, by 
Ghuyath al-Din Azam Shah (q.v,). 142-145, 
766, association of Baba Adam Shahid (q.v.) 
with, 778 

Makropanj, see Makardha}. 

Maktabs, the, 794, 826, $27, 840-84: 
courses of studies in, 841-842; number ot, 
the carly nineteenth century, 842 

-Du-Sadi, the, of Shaikh Sharaf 

Yahya Maneri (q..), 846. 

Sadi, the, of Shaikh Sharaf al-Din 

Yahyd Maneri (q.¥.). 846. 

Malabar, the Arab Muslim traders’ settlement 
at, 36; the Arab Muslims’ trade with, 41: the 
Bengal Muslims’ trade with, 947, (966. 

Malacca, the Arab Muslims’ trade with, 41; 
the Portuguese activities at, 434: the Bengal 
Muslims’ trade with, 947; export of Bengal 
cotton goods to, 955. 
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Milidhar Vasu, commissioning of, 10 trans 
late the Bhagavargita (q.v.), 211; composing 
of the Srikrishnavijaya (q.¥.) by, 837, 861 

Malayasia, the Arab Muslims’ trade with, 
29-30 

Malda, 62, 87, 96, 172, 178. 371, 701, 7: 
731, 758, 829, 934. 949, 950, 951, 951, 9% 
size of the East India Company's invest 
at, 452, 969; quarrel of the English factors 
with the manufacturers and picars at, 31; 
Rahim Khan's (g..) capture of, 522; ight 
of the people of west Bengal to, due to the 
Maratha invasions, 620; the silk industry 
(qv) at, 982, 

Maldives, 385, 966; export of Bengal rice to, 
934. 

Malhi, Khwaja (Uthmin Khin’s brother), 
297, 298; submission of, to the Mughals, 
310, 314, 315. 

‘Malik al"Umara’ wa al-Wuzara’, significance 
fof the designation of, 707. 

‘Malik al-Wuzara’, position of the, 698-699 

Malik Ali, see Ihtimim Khan. 

Malik Andil, Amir al'Umara’, overthrow of 
Shahzada (q.v.) and accession to the throne 
by. 177-178, 180, 693, 697. 698. Sce also 
Firdz Shah If, Saif al-Din Abu al-Muzafiar 

Malik Beg. Mirza (fayjdar of Hugh), steps 
taken by, to enforce neutrality, 462-463. 

Malik Diya’ al-Din, 48, 

Malik Hizbar al-Din, 49. 

Malik Husain, 344. 

Malik Husim al-Din, 49. 

Malik Kafor, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam, construc 
tion of a jimi’ mosque at Vikrampur (q.¥.) 
by. 175-176; construction of a mosque 
(Biba Adam Shahid's Mosque) at Rampal 
by, 779 

Malik Mubirak (a writer), 849, 

Malik Muhammad Jaisi (Poet), 866. 

Malik Sait al-Din, 137 

Malik Yasuf bin Hamid (Poet), see Yasut 
Hamid, Malik 

Malikah Banu (sister of Empress Mumeiz 
Mahal), 370. 

Mallika (a talented lady), 
Milikir Punch 

Mamluks, of Egypt, the Bengal Sultan’s rela 
tionship with the, 161-162, 719. 

‘Manasi (snake) cult, the, 796, 857, 858, 859. 

Manasimangal, the, of Vijayagupta_(q.v.) 
211; of Vipradas (q.v.). 8: of Chan- 
drivati (q.v,), 858; of Dvija Ban 
(q.v.). 858; of Sarthibar (q.v.), 858. 

Mandaran, see Madaran. 

Mangalkot (Burdwan), construction of a tank 
at, during the time of Husain Shah (q.v.). 


99. See also Gadi 
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Manijah Begam (Empress Nar Jahin’s sister), 
350. 

Manik Chind, as administrator of Calcutta, 
661; cooperation of, with the English at 
Falta (g.¥.), 663, 664; correspondence of, 
with Clive (q,¥,), 667-669; treacherous con- 
duct of, 669, 670, 671, 673, 679. 680, 681 

Manikchind (peshkar of the Rija ot Burd= 
wan). 613. 

Minkars (in Burdwan district), entrapment 
and execution of Bhaskar Pandit (g.v.) near, 
6235, 

Manniqus Sebastien, statement of, about the 
Bara Bhuiyins (g.v,), 289-290, 294; on the 
domestic animals of Bengal, 936: on the 
cotton industry of Benyal, 939-940, on the 
cities of Raymahal (q.v.) and Patna (qv) 

52, on the cheapness of essential commod- 

ies in Bengal, 962 

Mansabdirs, the, 715, 741. 74 

‘Mansabdiri system, the, 737 

Mansingh, Rai, 272, 273, 302, 307. 321, 341, 
714, 736, 910, 952; appointment of, as 
governor of Bihar (q.v.). 280, suppression 
of the Afghans (q.v.) im Orissa by, 281-283; 

2K: arcival of, at 
Sherpur (q.v.), 284; efforts of, to gain 
control of Kuch Bihar (q.v.), 285; disastrous 
end of the expedition sent by, against ‘Isa 
Khan (q.v.), 286; departure of, from Ben- 
gal, 286; return of, to Bengal, 29%, fights of, 
against Miisa Khin (q..) and his allies, 3000 

Mansiir Shirazi (Poet), 846. 

Manucci, 18, description of the spoils of war 
sent by Mir Jumla (q.v.) from Assam to 


797, 


Dacca given by, 411; estimate of Aurangzeb 
(q.v.) given by, 446. 
‘Magimat, the, of Shaikh Sharaf al-Din Aba 


Tawwimah (q.v.), $01. 845. 

Maratha Ditch, the, 640, 646 

Marathas, the, 57, 611, 635, 799, 954; depreda- 
tions of, 437, 633, 645, 771, 788, 960, 96: 
hostility of, towards the Mughals, 507 
advance upon Delhi and its environment by 
595-56, 618; assistance given to. Mirza 
Bagir Khan (q.v.) by, 615, 616, 617-618; 
alliance of, with Mir Habib (q.v.), 617-618: 
first invasion of Bengal by, in alliance with 
Mir Habib, 618-622; defeat of, at ‘Alivardi 
Khan's (q.v.) hands, 622; the second inva- 
sion of Bengal by, in alliance with Mir 
Habib, 622-624, 646; the third invasion of 
Bengal by, 624-625; the fourth invasion of 
Bengal by, 628-630; treaty between ‘Aliva 
di Khan and, 636-638, 641, 642; cruclties of, 
638-639; effects of the invasion of. 638-640. 
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March, John; negotiations of, with Shaista 
Khin (q.v.), 467, 468, 469, 470. 

Mardin (Poet), 865, 868. 

Mardan “Ali Khan (Sartaraz Khan’s ally), 599, 
604, 

Margtam (in Murshidabad), calligeaphic im- 
portance of Husain Shah's (q.v.) inscription 
at, 880, 

Masjidbari Mosque, the (in Barisal district), 
901, 2, 

Masjidkur (also Masidkur), 766. 

Mosque, the (at Satkhira), 901 


Maslin industry, the, 452, 934, 938, 940-942. 

Master, Streynsham, 450, 456; proceedings of, 
in Bengal, 483-486, 487, 488. 

‘Mas‘iad Shih (Qadi at the Arakan court), 867. 

Mas‘id Shah, Sultin ‘Ali’, al-Din, accession 
of, to the Delhi throne, 93; military assist- 
ance to Tughral Tughin Khin (q.v.) given 
by, 94.95, 

Masulipatam, 378, 379, 385, 389, 400, 467, 
469, 478; negotiations at, regarding Mir 
Jumia’s junk (q.v.), 392, 393, 394; the Dutch 
capture of an English vessel off the coast of, 
462; the French factory at, 644; export of 
Bengal rice t0, 934 

Ma'sim Khin (Kabuli), expedition of, against 
the Afghans in south Bihar, 264; disaffection 
of, 266-267, 268, emergence of, as the leader 
of the Afghan-Mughal rebel forces, 268- 
26%; fight with the Mughal forces near 
Teliagarh: (q.v.) and withdrawal into the 
dominion of ‘isa Khan (q.v.) by, 270; attack 
upon the Mughal forces near Tanda by, 271; 
in Kuch Bihar to organize the Afghans 
there, 276-277; capture of Sherpur (Bogra) 
from the Mughals by, 277; defeat of, at 
Tribeni (Hugli), 278;" isolation of, 279; 
temporary submission of, 280; joins ‘Ist 
Khin, 284; as one of the Bira Bhui 
(q-v.). 297, 298; the war-boats of, 303; 
foot-print of the prophet stated to have been 
obtained by, 804; calligraphic importance of 
the inscription of, at Chatmohar (q.v.), 880. 

Ma'sim Khan (son of Misi Khan), 338, 363, 
367, 347; dubious role of, 341, 345. 

Matak Rai, (Arakanese prince), flight of, to 
Jahangimagar, 368-369, 370, 439 n.2. 

Matang, 297; Pahlwan (q.v.) 3%, 309, 310. 

Mathurapur (in Assam), Mir Jumla (q.v.) at, 
413-414; epidemic among the Mughal 
forces at, 415, 420, 

‘Matuk, 111 

Maukharis, the, 7. 

Maulana ‘Aq’, see ‘Ata’ Wahid al-Din, Makh- 


dim Maulana Shaikh al-Mashiikh Shaikh 

Maulini Lugman (a poet), 849 

Maulana Mir Qasim (a scholar), 849, 

Mauryas, the, 6. 

Mayflower, the (ship), affair of, 485-486, 

Mayurbhany: opposition of the zamindar of, to 
“Alivardi Khan (q.v.), 611-612; execution of 
the zamindar (Raja) of, 617, 619. 

Mech, the (tribe), 66, 782 

Mediterranean, the, 4, extension of the Saljuk 
Turks’ (q.v.) power upto, 46. 

Meghna, the, 1, 2, 31, 32, 33, 34, 39, 125, 713, 
934, 935, 937, 95 

Mchdi Nithar Khan, 636, 

Meherauli Iron Pullar Inscription, the, of 
Chandra, 7. 

Meng Khemaung (Arakanese ruler), plunder= 
ing raids by, 327-328; hostilities of, with the 
Portuguese and the Burmese, 329; defeat of, 
at the hands of the Mughal forces, 3304331 

Menzes, Antonio de Silva, sacking of Chitta~ 
gong (q.v.) by, 352 

‘Meos, the, troubles created by, in the Doab, 
96. 

Mesopotamia, export of Bengal rice to, 943. 

Mettos (a Portuguese adventurer), 353, 354 

Mian Sadhan (Hindi poet), 866 

Middle East, the, the British policy in, 642- 
643. 

Midnapur (also Medinipur), extension of the 
Muslim Bengal dominion upto, 207; adv- 
ance of the Mughal forces into, 253, 254, 
281; Prince Shuja* at, 371; revolt of Shova 
Singh (q.v.) at, 516; “Alivardi Khin (q.v.) 
at, 611, 618, detachment of, from Orissa 
and joined with Bengal, 549, 637; under the 
control of Mir Habib (q.v.) and his Maratha 
allies, 621, 622, 629, 631, 634-636: the sarkir 
of, 745; as a town, 954, 957. 

Mihic al-Nisa" Begam, see Ghaseti Begam. 

Mihrbak, 176, 704 

Mikir hills, the, 418, 

Minhaj al-Din Siraj, see Juzjani. 

Minar, the, at Chota Pandua (q.v.), 886. 

Mint-towns. of the Bengal Sultins, 688, 714. 
929-930, 949, 955, 

Minuchihr Khan (an adherent of Sarfariz 
Khan's), 607 

Mir ‘Abd al-'Aziz (an officer of *Alivardi 
Khan's), 628, 

Mir Abi Talib, as fujdir of Hugli, 539. 

Mir “Ali (of Tabriz, calligraphist), 878. 

Mir ‘Alvi, Sayyid, 719. 

Mir Dilir “Ali, (Sarfaraz Khin’s general), 
heroic role of, in the battle of Giria (q.¥.), 
604. 

Mir Habib, as Murshid Quii Khan I's (q.v.) 
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assistant at Jahangimagar (q.v.). 585; con- 
quest of Tripura by, 585-586; as Murshid 
Qui Khin I's assistant in Orissa, 586, 
587-588; support of, for Sarfariz Khan 
(q.v.). 605; resistance to “Alivardi Khan 
(q.¥.) offered by, 617; alliance of, with the 
Marathas (q.v.). 617-618; the first invasion 
of Bengal by, in alliance with the Marathas, 

1618-622; the second invasion of Bengal by, 
622-624, 646; contact with Mustafa Khan 
(q.v.) and the fourth invasion of Bengal by, 
inalhiance with the Marathas, 628-629; fight 
of, with ‘Alivardi Khan (q.v.) near Rant's 
Tank (q.v.), 629; march upon Murshidabad 
by, 630; in control of Midnapur (q.v.) and 
Orissa, 630-631, 634-635; defeat of, at Bha- 
galpur (q.v.) and Rani Chawk (q.v.), 633: 

contact of, with “Ata’ Allah Khan (q.v.), 
634; treaty with ‘Alivardi Khan and reten- 
tion of Orissa by, 636-638; death of, at the 
hands of Janoji, 638. 

‘Adi, the Mughal provincial, 742 
Bahr, position of the, under the Bengal 
Sultana, 721-722; position of, under the 
Mughals, 742; jigir assigned to the, 948 

the, 724, 737, 
see “Ala” al-Hag, Mir. 
see Sayyid Mir “Alwi 
Mir Gadii (Sarfariz Khan's ally), 599; death 
of, at the battle of Gina (q.v.). 604. 

a'far Khan, appointment of, as paymaster 

of the Bengal army, 608; part played by, in 
the recovery of Sa'id Ahmad Khan (q.¥.) 
616; part played by. in fights against Mir 
Habib (q.v.), 631, 634, 636, attempted 
treachery against “Alivardi Khin (q.v.) by. 
631, 640; restoration of, to favour by 
“Alivardi Khan, 633; as negotiator of the 
treaty with Mir Habib, 637; instigation of 
Shawkat Jang (q.¥.) against Siraj al-Daulah 
(g.v.) by. 665; conspiracy of, with the 
English to overthrow Sirij-Daulah, 674- 
675; terms of the secret treaty between the 
English and, 675; treachery of, at the battle 
of Plassey (q.v.), 676; installation of, as 
puppet Nawwab, 676; estimate of the role 
of, 680-681 

Mir Jumla, viceroyalty of, 380-421; 434, 445, 
458, 460, 469, 471, 507, 740, 850, 915, 919, 
920, 976: pursuit of Prince Shuji’ (q..) by, 
377-378, 389, 390, 391; appointment of, {0 
the viceroyalty of Bengal, 380-381; Aurang- 
zcb's directives to, 381; enforcement of the 
shari'at by, 381; early career of, 381-38 
385, 388; measures of, to check the Ara- 
kanese and the Portuguese pirates, 38: 
administrative reorganization by, 383, 482, 


Mi 


430; administration of Orissa (qv.) by, 
383-384; wealth of, 385; relationship of, 
with the European companies, 385-400, 
500-501; Kuch Bihar and Assam expeditions 
of, 24, 397, 399, 400-419, 434, 437, 743, 
960; recovery of Kuch Bihar’ (q.v.) by 
404-406; recovery of Kamrup (q.v.) by. 
403, 406-407 conclusion of peace with the 
13j3 of Assam (q.v.) by, 417-419, 420, 421; 
illness of, 416, 417, 420; death of, 400, 420, 
422, 423, 424. 426, 427, estimate of, 420" 
21 

Mir Jumla (Mughal court noble), nominally 
appomted sabahdir of Bengal, 540. insub- 
ordination and dismissal of, 544 

Mir Jumla’s boxes, 40) affair of, 468-470, 
471 

Mir Jumla’s junk, capture of, by the Enghsh 
(g.v.), 389-390, 391, 392-393, 394, 395-396, 
399, 947 

Mir Kamal (Sarfariz Khan’s ally), 599; death 
of, at the battle of Giria (q.v.). 604 

Mir Lutf Allah Shiriji, as Mughal faujdar of 
Gauhati, 401 

Mir Madan, 673; compheity of, with the 
English, 676, 679. 

Mir Muhammad ‘Ali Fadil, see Mubammad 
“Ali Fadil, Mir 

Mir Muhammad ‘Alim (Poet), 851 

Mir Muhammad Bagir, see A'zam Khin. 

Mir Muhammad Ma’siim, literary actvity of, 
850. 

Mir Murad, 350. 

Mir Murtada, 408, 413, 419; part played by. in 
the reconquest of Chittagong (q.v.) 437, 
440, 441, 442, 443; tle of Mujahid Khan 
conferred upon, 444; as an adherent of 
Sarfafaz Khin, 599; confiscation of the 
property of, 607. 

Mir Qasim, 25, 681 

‘Mir Rustam “Ali Khin (scholar), 851 

Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahingir Simnani, see 
Simnani, Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir. 

Mir Shams, 340; dubious role of, 341, 345. 

Mir Sharaf Al-Din (Sarfariz Khan's ally), 588, 


599, 602; heroic role of, at the battle of Gina 
(a.v.), 604-605, 

Mir Sirjj al-Din, (2 general of Sarfaraz 
Khan's), 604. 


Mirak Bahadur Jalair, 327. 

Miran (Mir Ja'far's son), murder of Sir3j 
al-Daulah (q.v.) at the hands of, 676, 

Miran Sayyid Mas‘d, 330 

Mirpur (Dacca), abode and settlement of Shah 
“Ali Baghdidi (q.v.) at, 780, 

Mirsad Khan, construction of the Tantapara 
Mosque (q.v.) by, 897 
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Moseda (Bogra district), 76. 

Mosques. the, 25 institutions of learning, 
826-828, 838, 839; as the focal points of 
artistic activities, 877. 

Motijhil (Dacca), ‘abode and settlement of 
‘Shah Jalal Dakini (q.v.) at, 780. 

Motijil, the, at Murshidabad, 924, 

Motijhil palace, 656. 

Mu'azzam Khin, see Mir Jumla. 

Mu'azzamabad, ‘coins of Ghiyath al-Din 
A’zam Shah (q.v.) issued from, 140; coins of 
Hamza Shah (q.v.) issued from, 146; coins 
of ‘Ali’ al-Din Firuz Shih (q.v.) issued 
from, 148, 152; governorship of " Mugarrab 
al-Daulat Malik.....al-Din™ (q.v.) at, 176, 
707; governorship of Khwas Khin (q.v.) 
and Khalis Khan (q.v.) in the province of, 
199; parts of Tripura placed under the 
governorship of, 199, 202, 203; as a mint- 
town, 163, 688, 930; as an Iglim, 707, 710; 
as a town, 956. 

‘Mubarak Khan, Khin Mu'azzam, as governor 
of southern Bengal, 708. 

Mubarak Khan Lohini, see Lohani, Mubirak 
Khan. 

‘Mubarak Manzil (near Midnapur), 580, 954 

‘Mubarak Ujial, 706. 

Mubirakibid (Dacca), reconstruction of a gate 
at, by Khin Khwaja Jahan (q.v.), 167, 706: 
as an Iglim (q.v.). 706, 707, 708, 710: as a 
town, 956 

Mubariz Khin (Mughal general), 318, 

Mubiriz Khin (son of Nizim Khin), 

Multi, 795, 

Mughal empire, the, decline and disintegration 
of, 564, 567, 569, 570, 574, 575, 649, 676, 
682. 

Mughal provincial administration, the, see the 
Mughals 

‘Mughal shipping, the, piracy upon, allegedly 
committed by the European, 558; piracy 
upon, by the English, 560. 

Mughals, the, 4, 184, 235, 241, 242, 727, 768, 
769, 793, 848, 866, 947, 964: campaigns of. 
against the Bengal chiefs, 22, (see also the 
Bara Bhuiyans and Islam Khan Chishti); 
coming of, 217-219, 228, 865, 884, 977, 
dissensions among, 256, 268, 278; Shi'2- 
Sunni animosity among the, 258; resistance 
offered by the Afghans (q.v.) t0, 250-260, 
261, 849, 975-976; provincial administration 
of. in Bengal, 687, 737-749; check and 
balance in the sphere of the provincial 
administration of, 527, 738, 739; settlement 
of, in Bengal, 789; patronage of Persian 
literature (q..) under, 848-850; architectu- 
ral remains of, in Bengal, 909-924, 976 


7. 
40, 


Mughal-Afghan contest for supremacy, 184, 
218, 223, 226-230, 235-238, 433, 975. See 
also Humayan and Sher Khan 

Muhaddab, the, of Mir ‘Ali’ al-Haq (q.v.), 
850. 

Muhammad (the Prophet, peace and blessing 
of Allah be in him), 860, 863, 864 

Muhammad “Ali Fadil, Mir, 851-852 

Muhammad Amin (Mir Jumla’s son), 424 

Muhammad Amir Khan’ (Mir Juml’s son), 
381 

Muhammad ‘Arif (scholar), 851 

Muhammad Asad Allah, see Sarfariz Khan, 
Nawwab, 

Muhammad A'zam, Prince (also. Prince 
‘Muhammad A'zam Shah). viceroyalty of. 
Bengal, 499; recall of, from Bengal. 50; 
construction’ of the Lalbagh Fort (q.v.) 
started by 915; the Lalbagh Mosque (q.v.) 
built by. 916. 

Muhammad Beg (Abakash), appointment of, 
as faujdar of Gauhati, 407; appointment of, 
as thinahdir of Kajli, 419, part played by, in 
the reconguest of Chittagong (q.v.). 436. 
437, 438, 441, 442, promotion of, 444 

Muhammad bin’ Qisim, 29. 

Muhammad bin Sam, see Muhammad Ghori 

Muhammad bin Tughlag, 115, 712, 847, 
measures of, regarding Bengal, 117, 764: 
expansion of Muslim dominion upto Chit- 
tagong during the reign of, 117-118; issuing, 
of coins by, in Bengal, 118, measures of 
against Fakhr al-Din Mubirak Shah (q.v.). 
120, preoccupations of, 121, 132, 150; death 
of, 133. 

Muhammad bin Yazdin, (Muhaddith), 848 

Muhammad Budi’, see Mir “Alwi, Sayyid 

Muhammad Ghori, 85, 118. 

Muhammad Hadi, see Murshid Quit Khan, 
the early life of. 

Muhammad Hizin (scholar), 851 

‘Muhammad Husain Maneri Ghaflati (writer), 
850. 

Muhammad Jan (Kurhulia), $74. 

Muhammad Kabir (of Mulla Simla), see Shih 
Anwar Quli Halwi and Mulla Simla 

Muhammad Kabir (Poet), literary works of 
863, 

Muhammad Khin (Poet), #02, 861, 872: liter 
ary works of, 869, 

Muhammad Khan Sur, governorship of, over 
Bengal, 239-240,. See also Muhammad 
Shah, Shams a-Din Abd al-Murafir. 

Muhammad Ma's 

Muhammad. Misi, ‘Shih (of Pa pat). 
appointment of, as governor of Orissa, 617; 
defeat and death of, at the hands of Mir 
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Habib (q.v.), 622. 

Muhammad Mobsin, Haji (of Hugli), 771 

Muhammad Mua'zzam, Prince (later Shih 
“Alam Bahadur Shah’), 536. 

Muhammad Mugim, building of a nawwira 
under the supervision of, 437, 

Muhammad Nasir, Maulavi, 851 

Muhammad Quit Khan Barlas, 253. 

Muhammad Quit Khin Tugbai, 253, 

Muhammad Rida (eldest son of Haji Ahmad), 
see Nawazish Muhammad Khan. 

Muhammad Rida, Sayyid (of Mahasthan), 
emperor Aurangzeb’s sanad to, 780 

Muhammad Sa'd, see Mir Jumla 

Muhammad Sadiq (Mughai officer and wri- 
ter), 849-850, 

Muhammad Saghir, Shah, 802, 871; Bengali 
literary activities of, 860-862, 863, 

Muhammad Salih, 405, 416. 

Muhammad Silih’ Kambuh, 366, 

Muhammad Shah (Mughal emperor). 545. 
600; formal conferment of the masnad of 
Bengal upon ‘Alivardi Khin (q.v.) by, 
(609-610; “Alivardi Khan's letter to, regard= 
ing the Maratha invasion, 621-622. 

Muhammad Shah, Shams al-Din Aba al- 
Muzaffar, 240-241. 

Muhammad Shah ‘Adil (‘Ad 
243. 

Muhammad Sharif (faujdar of Hugli), 436. 

Muhammad Shiran, placed in charge of Lakh- 
nur (q.v.), 61, 62, 64, 760; anbandonment of 
Lakhnur by, 75, 85; conflicts of, with ‘Ali 
Mardan Khalji (q.v.) and Husam al 
‘wad Khalji(q.v.) for the Lakhnawati 
dominion, 75-76; death of, 76, 761; suppres- 
sion of the partisans of, 77. 

Muhammad Sultin, Prince (Khan-i-Shahid), 
death of, in a fight with the Mongols (q.v.), 
104. 

Muhammad Tahir, Sayyid (of Mahasthan), 
‘emperor Aurangzeb’ sanad to, 780. 

Muhammad Tughlag, see Muhammad bin 
Tughlag 

Muhammad Wafa, (writer), 852. 

Muhammad Yasin, building of the Qadam 
Mubirak Mosque (q.v.) by, 923. 

Muhammad Zaman Tehrani, 367. 

Muhammadsbad, as a shahr (q.v.), 710. 

Muhammadpur (in Jessore), 541 

Muharram, observance of the 10th of, by the 
Shi'as (q.v.), 822-823, 

Mabhrasib, the, 737. 

Mu'inuddin Sondipi, Mulla, 768. 

Mukarram Khan (Mughal general), expedition 
into Kamrap (q.v.) led by, 318-320, 327; 
viceroyalty of, in Orissa, 337; viceroyalty 


240-241, 242, 


of, in Bengal, 325, 347. 

Mukbles “Ali Khin (Haji Ahmad’s son-in- 
Jaw), negotiations conducted by. with Mur- 
shid Quli Khan Il (q.v.), 610, 612 

‘Mukhls Khin (Mughal provincial diwan), 326, 
404, 740, 

Mukhtiyar Khin, Khan-i-A'zam, — gov- 
emnorship of, at Kharid, U.P., during the 
time of Nusrat Shih (q.v.), 215. 

Mukund-Dev, usurpation of the throne of 
Orissa by. 244; conflict with Sulaiman 
Karrini (q.v.) and death of, 245, 

Mukunda (Raja), rise of, in Faridpar (q.v.). 
269, 295, 302 

Mukunda Dis, appointed phyisician by Hu- 
sain Shah (q.v.), 211 


Mukundarim Chakravarti (poet), testimonry 
of, regarding the method of revenue collec- 
tion in west Bengal, 714-715; story of a 
{group of bandits and Chaitanya (q.v.) given 
bby, 728: description of a Muslim settlement 
at Hasanhati (q.v.) given by, 792-793, 794; 
‘on the position of the Mulla in society. 797: 
fon the occupational groups among the 
‘Muslims, 810, 945; allusion of, to the dress 
of the Muslims, 811-812; on the establish- 
ment of maktabs (q.v.), 840; composing of 
the Chandikivya (g.v.) by, 858-859: refe- 
ence to Simlabad (q.¥,) made by. 954 

Mulberry trees, the cultivation of, in Bengal, 
934.935, 942 

Mulla, position of the, in the society, 792, 
796-797, 

‘Mulla Mustafa, 383, 

Mulla Simla (in Hugli), construction of a 
mosque at, during the time of Sikandar 
Shih (q.v.), 139 (see also Mulla Simla 
Mosque); settlement and tomb of Shah 
Anwar Quit Halwi (q.v.) at, 779 

Mulla Simla Mosque, the, 899. 

‘Multan, 45; seizure of, from the Qaramatiyah 
chief (q.v.), 48. 

Mu'min Beg, Muhammad, 409, 

Mumeiz Khan (son of ‘Uthmin Khin), 297, 
298, 310, 314, 315-316. 

‘Mumtaz Mahal (empress), 359, 360, 425, 740. 

Munawwar Khan (zamindar), 409, repelling of 
the Portuguese pirates by. 436; part played 
by, in Shaista Khan's (q.v.) recapture of 
Chittagong, 441-442; capture of Ramu 
(g.¥.) by, 443; promotion of, to the rank of 
Hazar-o-Pansadi, 444, 

Mundy, Peter, on the city of Patna (q.v.), 952, 

Mun‘im Khan, Khan-i-Khinin, 244; expedi- 
tion of, against Da'did Khan Karrani (q.v-) 
249, 250-256, 266; treaty of Katak con 
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cluded with the latter by, 256-257; march 
of, against the Afghans at Ghoraghat (q.v.). 
257; transfer of the capital from Tanda (q..) 
to Gaud (q.v.) by, 257-258: death of, 258. 

Munshi, Amin, 22," 

Munshiganj, Biba Adam Shahid’s (q.v.) 
abode in, 41, 778; the Idrakpur Fort (q.v.) 
in, 919, 920. 

Muntakhab al-Lubib, 22 

Muncakhab al-Tawarikh, 21 

Mugaddam, the, functions of, 744. 

‘Mugidims, the, 791, 792 

Mugarrab al-Daulat Malik ... al-Din, as gov- 
‘emor of east Bengal, 707; construction of a 
mosque at Sunirgion (q.v.) by, 176, 

Mugcal Husain, (the), of Muhammad Khin 
(q.v.), 869. 

Murad (an officer of Murshid Quli Khan’), 
trial of, 584 

Murad, Muhammad, 413, 414; as the Mughal 
governor at Kasimbazar, 477 

Murad (Prince), war of, for succession to the 
Delhi throne, 375-377. 

Murid “Ali Khan (Sarfariz Khan's son-in- 
law), appointment of, as darogha of the 
nawwara at Dacca, 586; appointment of, as 
administrator of Dacca, 587. 

Murid Khin (Mughal faujdir), death of, in 
Faridpur, 269. 

Murad Khan (an officer of emperor Muham- 
mad Shah), 609. 

Murang, sce Morang 

Murij al-dhahab wa Ma‘idin al-jawhar, 14. 

Murshid Quli Khan (also Krtalab Khan), 25, 
524, $33-576, 577. 578, 579, 581, 382, 592, 
594, 597, 607, 649, 676, 687, 741, 744. 747, 
770, 799, 817, 820, 850, 969, 97; early life 
of, 533-534; arrival of, as diwan of Bengal, 
525, 548; early revenue measures of, 526- 
527; conflict of, with Prince ‘Azim al-Shin 
(Gv), 816, 525, $27-529, 542, S60, 569, 

reconciliation of, with Prince ‘Azim 

Askin, S86537, 558. concenetion ot 

powers in the hands of, 517, 534, 545-547, 

573, 641; removal of the tevenue capital 

from Dacea to Makhsusabad (q.v.) by, 528, 

641; dependence upon Hindu officials and 

zamindars by, 528, 546-547, 575; subahdiri 

of Orissa entrusted t0, 529, 534; visit of, to 
the emperor in the Deccan and return, 

529-530; 534, 562; title of Murshid Quli 

Khan conferred upon, 529; the diwani of 

Bihar given to, 530, 534, 743; position of, 

during the later part of Aurangzeb’s reign, 

534-536; arrival of 14 relatives of, into 

Bengal from Iran, 534, 535-536; transfer of, 

from Bengal, 536, 542, 563, 569; retransfer 


of, to Bengal, 537, 569; conflict of, with 
Diya’ al-Din Khin (q.v.). 537-538, 539, 
S41, 542, 543, 567, 569; conflict of, with 
Prince Farrukh Siyar, 538-539, 541, 542, 
543, 567, 569; reconciliation of, with Prince 
Farrukh’ Siyar, 539-540; suppression of 
fitim's (q.v.)_ rebellion by, 541-543, 
appointment of, as deputy sibahdir of 
Bengal, 544, 567; the revenue administra 
tion of, 547-552, 573. 745, 748; alleged 
‘oppression upon the zamindars (q.v.) by. 
552-554, 574; nature of the zamindars dur- 
ing the time of, 548, 554-557; relations of, 
‘with the European’ companies, 557-570, 
593; relations of, with the English, 557, $58. 
366-370; parwana granted by, to the Dutch, 
558; parwana granted by, to the French, 
559; death of, 517, 570, 580, 593; character 
and estimate of, $70-576, 596, 605; adher- 
ence to the shari'at by, 570-571; patronage 
of learning and Quran reading by, 571-572, 
851; toleration of, 572; loyalty of, to the 
Delhi throne, 538, 572-573; measures of, for 
maintaining peace and order, 574; steps 
taken by, to secure the succession of Sarfar- 
az Khan (q.v.), 577-578; breaking the power 
of the Bengal Muslim nobility by, 527, 548, 
575, 641, 680; influx of the Shi'as into 
Bengal during the time of, 747; festive 
observance of the “di-Milid a-Nabi by, 
822; building activities of, 918-919, 923, 
924 
Murshid Quit Khan If (Shuji* al-Din Muham- 
mad Khin’s son-in-law), as deputy siib- 
ahdir of Jahangirnagar (q.v.), 583, 584-586, 
608, 614, 615, 617, 618, 637, 641, 799; as 
deputy sdbshdir of Orissa, 586, 587-588; 
attitude of, towards Sarfariz Khan's (q.v.) 
accession, 599, 610; attempt of, to conciliate 
*Alivardi Khan (q.v.), 610, ‘Alivardi Khan's 
expedition against, ‘611-612; defeat and 
flight of, 612-613; literary activity of, 851 
Murshidabad, 2, 87, 391, 543, 579, 580, 585, 
588, 591, 594, 616, 619, 620, 622, 633, 634, 
635, 652, 670, 701, 731, 745, 769, 869, 918, 
935, 962: Muslim Bengal inscriptions in the 
district of, 12-13; inclusion of the district of, 
in the dominion of Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhany 
mad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji (q.v.), 62: inserip- 
tion of Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (q.v.) 
in the district of, 161; association of the early 
life of Husain Shah (q.v.) with, 188-189; 
construction of a gate by Nusrat Shah (q.v.) 
at, 219; transfer of capital to, 322, 641, 743, 
758, 976; transfer of the revenue capital to, 
516, 528, 542, 575, 740; march of Ral 
Khan upon, 522; renaming of Makhsisibid 
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(q.v.) a8, 529; murder of Diya’ Allah Khin 
(q-v.) at, 566; the English given the pri- 
vilege of having their bullion minted at, 
568, 570; construction of a Katra. and a 
mosque at, by Murshid Quii Khan (q.v.). 
570, 923-924; establishment of the Katra 
‘Madrasa at, 571-572; Zimat al-Nisa’ (q.v,) 
at, 577; accession of Shuja’ al-Din Muham- 
mad Khan to the masnad at, 580; internment 
of Sarfariz Khan (q.v.) at, 605; ‘Alivardi 
Khan's (g.v.) accession at, 607; attack upon 
and sacking of, by Mir Habib (q.v.) and the 
Marathas, 620, 630, 635; number of rent- 
free lands (q.v.) in, 771; the Shia population 
at, 798; observance of the ‘id-i-Milid al- 
‘Nabi (q.v.) ceremony at, 822; building of an 
Imambiri 2t, by Sirij al-Daulah (q.v.), 823; 
the Husain Shahi buildings at, 907; as a 
mint-town, 930; the silk industry of, 942; 
Daceasmade cannon seen near, 946; as 4 
town, 956, 957 

‘Murshidi, the (song). 876 

Murtada Khan (son of Mustafa Khin), 629. 

Masa Khan Masnad-i-‘Ala, 288-308, 310, 317, 
318, 320, 363, 401, 747, 866, 956; as leader 
of the Bira Bhuiyans, 288, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 298, 299; fight of, with 
Mansingh (q.v.), 300; Islam Khan Chishei's 
(q.v.) war preparations against, 301; Mirza 
Nathan's (q.v.) campaigns against, 302-303 
fights of, with the Mughal forces under 
Islim Khin Chishei, 304-308, 849; surrender 
and confinement of, 308, 309; release of, and 
his service under the Mughals. 334, 335, 
337, death of, 337-338. 


Musala, the (river), 30. 32 
Masir Sawil, (the) of Nasr Allah Khan (q.v). 
865. 
Music, cultivation of, 818-819. 876. 
Musical instruments, kinds of, i use among, 
the Bengal Muslims. $19 

Muslims, the, influx of, into Bengal, 40, 69, 
, 736-757, 760-772, 843-844, 845, 
847, 850, 851, 932, 971-972; establishment 
of the political authority of, 40: first mihtary 
clash of, with the Hindus, 45: introduction 
of a gold and silver coinage by, 70; theories 
regarding the origin of Bengal, 750-760; 
awareness of their foreign origin by, 871= 
1872; integration of local converts with the 
immigeant, 789-793; division among the 
tanks of, 787, 972; higher birth-rate among, 
‘786; social categories among, 790-793; pat- 
tern of habitations of, 793-794: adherence to 
the principles and practices of Islam by, 
794-795, 974, innovations and un-Islamic 


practices among, 799-804; stfism (q.¥.) 
among the Bengal, 800-802, 974; heterodo~ 
xical and mystical ideas among, 787, 809, 
975; daily life of, 809-818; occupations and 
professions of, 810-811; dress of, 811-813; 
dict of, 815-818; recreations and festivities 
of, 818-825; religious toleration on the part 
of, 732, 733, 787; literary activities in 
Bengali (q.v.) by, 859-875; patronage of 
arts and music by. 876-881, welcomed as 
dcliverers by the lower castes of the Hindus, 
733; reasons for the Portuguese hostility 
towards, 357-358 

Muslins, see Maslins 

Mustafa Khin (an Afghan general in ‘Alivardi 
Khan's service), 601, 616, 617, 619, 622; 
rebellion of, against ‘Alivardi Khan (q.v.). 
626-628, 629; proposal of, to expel the 
English, 646; death of, 629. 

Mu'tamad Khan, see Khan, Mu'tamad 

Mutasaddis, the, as revenue collecting agents, 
550) 

“Mutiny and Revolts”, ch 

Muzaffar Khin Mughal, 253, 

Muzaffar Khin Turbati 259. 264; appointment 
of, as Mughal governor in Bengal. 26: 
defect and death of, at the hands of the 
rebellious Mughals in Bengal, 267-268. 

Muzaffar Shah, Shams al-Din (Sidi Badr), 178, 
180-182, 185, 189, 190, 724; accession of, 
180) character of, and promotion of educa- 
tion by, 181; civil war and death of, 182, 
183; construction of a mosque at Gangaram= 
pur (q.v.) by, 777-778, #35; calligraphic 
importance of the Hadrat Pandua (q.¥ ) 
inscription of, 879-880, 

Mazaffar Shams Balkhi, Shaikh (also Mauli- 

16; letter of, to Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam 
Shih (qv). 142 

Muzatlarabad, ay a shahr (q.v.), 710. 

Muzuftirnimah, 24, 852 

Mymensingh, 1, 481, 688, 701, 784, 908, 930, 
934, comb of Shah Sultan Rumi (q.v.) im, 415 
Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Shah's (q.v.) coins 
assued from, 116 (see also Ghiy’thpur): the 
Mushm zamindar families of, 771: the 
Mughal mosques in, 921-923. 


of 1857, 751 


N 


Nabiganj (Dacca), the alleged foot-print of the 
Prophet at, 804. See also Qudam Rasul. 
727, 934, 957; conquest of, by 
al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 
Khali (q.¥.), 42-43, 53-55, 118, 936; crt 
cism of Qanungo's theory about the con- 
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quest of, 55-59; inclusion of, within the 
dominion of Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar Khalji, 62, 87; plundering 
raids of Rabim Khan (q..) in, 524; issuance 
of coins out of the khardj of, 713; intellectual 
revival of the Hindus at, 735;.rise of Sri 
Chaitanya (q.v.) at, 806-807, 858; disputa- 
tion between Chaitanya and the Qidi of 
727, 735, 808; ransacking by Chaitanya of 
the house of the Qadi of, 807-H08. 

Nadim Jilani (writer), 850. 

Nidir Shah (of Persia), 590, 632, 819; invasion 
of India by 596, 398, 599, 609, 770; demand 
of the Bengal revenue by, 600; departure of, 
from India, 600; assassination of, $51 

Nafisa Begam (Sarfaraz Khin's uterine sister), 
586, 607, 608; observance of purdah by, 
798. 

Naga Hills, the, cession of, to the Mughals, 
417, 418, 

Nagar Kirtan, 807. See also. Vaishnavism. 

Nagor, Muhammad Shiran (q.v.) at, 75; the 
question of Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khas 
coins having been issued from, 80, 81 

Nagpur, 624, 630. 
2ib-i-Diwan, appointment of, 743. 

-Suibahdar, appointment of, 743, 744 

‘Najabat Khan (an Afghan zamindar of Tanki), 
544-545, 

Nakirani, cession of, the district of, to the 
Mughals, 417, 418. 

Nim-t-Hag, the (a Persian book on figh). 845. 

Namdang, establishment of a Mughal thinah 
at, 410. 

Namdar Khin Main (zamindar of Narhac 
Samai), insubordination of, 590. 

Nimrip (in Assam), flight of the raja of 
Assam to, 410, 412, 414, 415, 416; Mir 
Jamla's (q.v.) advance towards, 417, 419. 

Nanda kingdom, the, 6 

Nanda Kumar, bribing of, by the English, 
1672-673, 680; tracherous conduct of, 679, 


681 
Nandalil, Rai, 490, 604. 
Ninkar, 551 


‘Nagai soldiers, the, incident of, 327, 528. 560; 
murder of Diya’ Allah Khin (q\v.) at the 
hands of, $36, 566. 

Nagshbandiyah order, the, of, ‘sifisen (q.v.), 
800. 

Nara Nira Narayan, Raja, assertion of inde~ 
pendence in Kuch Bihar (q.v.) by, 240; 
intrusion into the north-eastern districts of 
Bengal by, 246. 

Narapati (of Arakan), 368: invasion of south 
Bengal by, 369, 

Narasimhadeva 1, Raja (of Orissa), advance 


GAL 


upon Lakhnor (q.v.) by, 93-94. 

Narayanganj, 804; Bibi Mariam’s tomb (q.v.) 
at, 919; cannons of ‘Isi Khin (q.v.) found 
near, 946. 

Narhat Samai (in Bihar), insubordination of 
the zamindar of, 59. 

Narkoti, the siffs 2t, 801 

Narsingh Jena (Orissa ruler), 244 

Nasib Nama, (the), of Mardin (q.v.). 868 

Nasib Shih, see Nusrat Shah, Nasir al-Din 

Nasihatnama, the, of Shaikh Pir (q.v.), B64. 

Nasir al-Din (Prince), expedition of, against 
Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji (q.v.), 90: rule 
of, in Bengal, 91-92, 93, 763. See also 
Bughra Khan 

Nisir al-Din, Shaikh (of Manikpur, U-P.). 
836. 

Nasir al-Din, Sultin, 115, 116, 117 

Nisir al-Din Aba al-Muzaffar Mahmiid, see 
Mahmad, Nasir al-Din Aba al-Muzaftar 

Nasir al-Din Khan, Sayyid, 403, 407, 408, 

‘asir Khan, 163, 693, 

Nisir Khin (son of Qutlii Khin), defeat of, at 
the hands of Minsingh (q.v.), in the bate 
of Jaleswar (q.v.), 282; submission of, to 
Islim Khan Chisht (q.v.), 310. 

Nisir Nama (the), see Nasib Na 

Naskhi, the style of writing called, 474 

Nasl-i-'Uthmin _Islimabadi, (the), of Wazir 
“Ali (q.v.), 871 

Nasr “Ali Khin (‘Alivardi Khan's relative), 
appointment of, as paymaster of the (new) 
Bengal army, 608. 

Nasr Allah Khin (Poet), literary works of, 
864-865. 

Nasratshihi, the pargana of, 189. 

Nasta‘lig, the style of writing called, 878, 880. 

Naubahar-i-Murshid Qui Khani, 24 

Navadvip, see Nadia, 

Navagram (in Pabna), construction of a mos- 
que at, by Khin Mu'azzam Mubarak Khan 
(g.v.). 708 (see also Navagram Mosque); 
calligraphic importance of Nusrat Shih’s 
(q.¥.) inscription at, 380. 

Navagram Mosque, the (Pabna), 917 

Navi-Vamsa, the, of Sayyid Sultin (q.v.), 863, 
864, 873, 

Nawizish Khin (Poet), 871, 872. 

Nawazish Muhammad Khan (earlier Muham- 
mad Rida), 616, 619, 620, 633, 823, 924, 
marriage of, with the eldest daughter of 
“Alivardi Khan (q.v.), 583; taken to Bihar 
by *Alivardi Khan, 589; as ni ib, stibahdir 
of Jahingirnagar, 608, 642; adoption of 
Mirzi Mehdi “Ali (Ikran_al-Daulah) as son 
by, 609, 643; system of purdah respected 
by, 798; death of, 643, 653, 
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Nawbut--Ghair Mahahiyan, the function of 
76 

Navwwies, the, 588, 387, (09, 742; assign 
of jagits tor, 746, 65; 


Nazar “All, Mir (Ghayetr Begam’s favourite), 
644, escape of, 656, 
Nizim, the, 737. See also Subahadir 


Nazir Ahmad (an officer of Murshid Quhy 
Khan's). trial of, 584, 598 

Nedham, Fitch (the English factor at Dacca), 
495; recourse to bribery by, 487. 488 

Nepal. expedition of Tyas Shah (q.v.) ante 
133 

New London, the (ship), 489 

Nichohon,  Vice-Admural, expedition of 

not Bengal, 312-513, 

Nivobar Islands, 

Nicolo dh Conti, 18, 

Nilimvars (the Khen ruler), 193; deteat of, at 
the hands of Husain Shah (q.v.). 194 

Nilkaner Dev, Raja, 384 

Nilmant. the, 858 

Nim Durwacs. the ( 

Nemat Khan, as jaw 


id), 895, 
ir of Makhsusabsd, 


Nrmat Allah. see Shih Ne'mat Allah 
Ninosarit Minit, the, arclutectural features of 
OML-912 


Nam Gusii, pron 


se af attned helps to the 

wilish yaven by, 651 

Nizim (water carer), escape of Humavtin 
(qv). with the help ot, 237 

Nuzim-d Din [Nigam al-Din, a shukh of 

arghana|. 761 

Nizim al-Din (wazir), machinations ot 
aganst Kar Khasru (qv) and Kargoba 
(gyi. 104, 105. 

Nizam al-Din Ahmad (Hakhshi). 21, 214, 25 


Nizam aleMulk, (wazir of Alp Arslan). 826 

Nigam Ganja (also Ganyabi), (Poet), 862, 863, 
x07. 

Nigam Khan, 140. 

Nizimiva Madrasa (of Baghdad), 82 

Noakbah, 1. 2.4 31, 74, settlement of Arab 
Muslim traders in. 38, 39, 43: inclusion of 
swithin Hussin Shah's (g.¥.) dominion, 246, 
Magh and Arakanese depredationy mn, 24%; 
rise of Lakshman Manikya (g.v.) an, 264; 
conquest ¢ m Khan Chishti (4.¥ ). 
308, 32K, 355, 356: Arakanese Portuguese 

tack on, 32 

fleet (q..) takes position at. 43 

lover of the Feringis (q x.) of Chittagong t0, 

440; mnelusion of, in the territory ot the 

Bengal Sultanat, 708; starting of the Mughal 

expedition against Chittagong from, 441, 


443 
Nobility, position of the, under the Bengal 
Sulans, 692-693; ndles and ranks if the 
under the Bengal Sultans, 697-608, 720,721; 
degeneration of the Mughal 324 
sion of the, into the background, 
Nowt-Muslims, the. appointment of, state 


services, 473 (yee alo the Hindus}: the 
positon of, an the Bengal Sultanat, 220, 
732-736 


Norns, Sir Willum, embassy of, t Aurane 
zebs (q 8.) court, 389-560, 561 

Nowgong, 418 

Nur Allah (amindar of Jalalpur), 595. 

Nur Allah Bee Khan, 658, 

Nar Allah Khan (Qupdar of Hugli). tight of 
trom Hugh im the fice of Showa Singh's 
(q.y.) attack, 521 

Nar Hay Khan (also Nar Bakhsh Khan), 230, 
731 

Nur Jahan (empress), 432, 350; manoeuvres 

the throne for her suneinlaws 
Shahevar (gv. ). 338-339, 34, 34% present 
given by Fudd Khan pv.) 00, 347, 

Nur Jahan Chguc”. 338. 

Nar Jirnal, of Hays Mabammad (Poet, 4.6.) 
S05 

Nar Qutb al“Alam, Shaikh, 16, 72, 99 
educational and preaching activities ot, 142, 

ABU-837, resistance by. t0 the usurpation of 
Raya Kans (g.v.), 153, 154. 157. 158, 091, 
NT, 8360837, tomb of, 181; bterary acuvity 
of, 47 

Nurnins the. of Shaikh Pir (qv). Sh of 
“Abd al-Hakim (y.v.). $70. 

Nupeat Shah, Nase ali, TMS. 200, 214-221, 

230, 724, 78H, 797, 934 establish 

ment of 4 mint at Khalitaabid (q.v.) by 

1n9, expedition led by, against Tippera 

Que2I0, 22. reconquest of Chittugone 

(4.6) by. 201, 716: suing ot coins by. as 

Crown Prince, 212, 213; acces 

architectural act 


of, to 


nd justice af 
ilitary activities of, 215-21; aseluan 
tw the Lads (q.v-) by. 217; 709 1 
p with Bibur (gv 
sion of, to Bahadh 
tolerance of, towards the 
ast days and assassination of, 
size of the army of 
71Y; patronage of the Bengal la 
858; calligraphic importance of the Nava 
ran (Pabna) inscription of. 850. 
Nuchat aleMushtag Fr'kheirig al’ AQy, 14 


woship 
1218; diplomatic mis= 
Shah (y.¥) of Gujarat, 
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Ofit-i-Rasil, the, of Sayyid Sultan (gv), $63. 
Sos. 
Old Malda, the Kiera at, 91 
Old Malda Jimi? Mosque, the, 
features of, 910-911. 
Orissa, 1.6.53. 3 
345, 548, 582, 
campaign of “lez al-Din Tughral (qv) 
10; conthet of the Lakhnawati don 
with the ruler of, 72, 93-95, 118; aguressty 
ness of the Ganga ruler of. $1. $5; mubitary 
conihet of Ghiyith al-Din ‘hwad Khali 
(g.¥.) with, 85-86; expedinon of Hvis Shah 
(4.6) into, 133; hosule manoeuvres of, 
169-170, 173-174; campaigns agamst, 187, 
189; Husain Shah's (g.v.) expedition ante 
and conquest of part of, 146-198, 23, 204, 
211, 244, 716, 808; visit of Chattany (gv) 
conquest and annexation of by 
Sulannan Karrini (q..). 244-246, 247) re= 
treat of Da'id Khin Karrini (gv), int 
254; revival of the Afghan power 
9); Subjugation of the AN 
280, 281-283; Prince Shih Jahan (yw ) 1. 
339-440, addition of, to the jurnsdiction of 
Prince Shuja? (q.v.), 371, 374, 384, 743: 
admunistranon of, by Mir Jumla (.v.). 
3A3-344; revolt of Rahim Khan (q.v.) 
transfer of the Bengal Muslim 
nobles’ jagirs to, 527, 548, 350, 554, 
641; death of “Askar Khan (g.s.) an, 528, 
Murshid Quli Khan (q.v-) given the sub- 
ahditi of 34. 535, 34: the Enalish 
trade mn, 559, 562, 367, Shujital-Din 
ammad Khin (q.¥ ) as deputy subsbsdir 
oof, 578-579 Muhammad Tagi Khan (gv) 
i charge of, 380; detachment of Midnspur 
from, 349, 350; Murshid Quit Khin I's 
(q.\.) deputy: sdbahdiri in, 586, 387-588, 
6108, 60%, 610, 799; “Alivardi Khan's (q..) 
attempt to subjugate. 610617; Mirza Magie 
Khan's (q.¥,) capture of power in, 615, 618: 
the Mir Habib-Maratha invasions chrowh, 
618, 619, 622, capture of, by Mir Habib 
(g.¥.) and his Maratha allies, 628, 6304631, 
633, 634-635; retention of, by Mir Habib, 
636-637; virtual Maratha control over, 637 
638 
Ostenders. the, arrival of, 357; hostility of the 
other European nations towards, 592. 59%, 
efforts of, to obtain an imperial farman, 593; 
capture of the ships of. by the English, 393, 
594; ouster of, from Bengal, 593 
Ottoman Turks. the, development of the art 
of calligraphy under, 78, 


architectural 
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Oudh, Ikhavir al-Din Muhammad bi 
tayde Khaljtin, 49 


Bakhe 
Husim al-Din “Iwad 
Khabii placed in charge of, 61 of 
with Ben) cule of Nistr al-Din 
Bughra Khin (qv), 91; Tugheal Tughin 
Khan's (q.v.) expedition towards. 8; 
Toghral Tughin Khan appomeed governor 
of. 95, Malik Jalal al-Din, Mas‘id Jani (g.¥.) 
in, 6; Balban's (qv) expedition to, 97. 
Malik Turmati (q.¥.) as governor of, 101: 
niceting of Bughta Khan (q v.) with Kate 
gobi (g.v3) 1m, 108, Fide Shah Tuchlag 
(q ¥.) mn, 133; Mustafa Khan (q.v.) an, 628; 
pe 


es of, settled in Calcutta ig.) 


P 


Pana, 41, $7. 189, 70K, S8U: grave of Make 
dum Shah Daulah Shahid (q.s.) an, 141, 
778, 7H, the Navagram Mosque (4) 
ww 

Padma, the, 

Padina Purina, the, $37 

Padmavati (the), ot Malik Muar 
(gv). S665 of Aliol (q.3). N68, 8 

Padisahnaina, 21 

Pidshahcka-Takht, 989 
Mosque 

Hndge, th by Mir 

‘Furia (q-v.). 382; architectural features ot 
NIT 

Pahie Khan, 344 

Pahlwan (one of the Bira Bhusyans), 295, 297, 
NY, expedition sent by Islim Khun Chishti 
(q.s.) against, 310 

Paharpur. 35: ‘Abbisid coms found at, 43 

Paiks, the. 717-718, 728: disbandment ot, by 
Husain Shah (q.v.). 191,695; recruntment 


76, 955, 


See also the Adina 


Pig 


construction 6 


of, by Ilyas Shah, 734, 787, 
Pamda Khan, 

Painting, the art of, SS0-881 

Palas. the, 32, 65. 87) revival of 


Buddhism (q.s.) by, 
(4s) with, 3 

Pinch Pie, the superstitivus belet 

Pandavas, the, 8 

Pandu (Mughal Kumeap), 
capture of, by fan (q.%). 383, the 
Assamese pressure on, repulsed. 466, 397. 
recapture of, by the Mughals, 368, 407 

Pandua (capital city), 14, 191, 197, 688, 722, 
N28, 830, 884, 930, 952; Muslim Bengal 
inscriptions in, 12, 26, transfer of the capital 
from, 161; Prince Shah Jahan at, 343, Shaskh 
SAL al-Hag (q..) at, 765, 801, 835, estab 
lishment of Makhdam Shaikh Jalil Mubans- 


Wars of the Senas 


wus 
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mad Tabrizi (q.¥.) at, 733, 832-833; mak- 
tabs (q.v.) near, 841; the Mughal buildings 
at, 911; rise of the city of, 950-951. See also 
Hadrat Pandua 

Pandva academy, the, of Shaikh ‘Ali’ al-Hag 
(q.v.), 836-837. 

Pandua (Hugli), mosque and Shah Saf -Din’s 
(g.v.) tomb at, 173; settlement of Shah Safi 
al-Din at, 774-775, 953; mosque and tower 
at, 74: the paper industry of, 945; growth 
of the town and settlement of, 953. See also 
Chhoti Pandua 

Panipat, the first battle of (1526), 217. 219, 
718, 768; the second battle of (1556), 241 

Panjab, the, the Shahi rulers of, 45-46; Sulkin 
Mahmid’s (q.v.) annexation of, 46. 

Paper industry. the, of Bengal, 945, 953. 

Parigal Khin, governorship of, at Chittagong, 
(g.v.), 202-203, 204, 211, 858. 

Parigalpur, 203, 

Paramananda, Raja (of Bakla), alliance of, 
with the Portuguese (q.v.), 353, 

Parameswara, Kavindra, 857; translation of 
part of the Mahabharata (q.¥.) by, 202, 211, 
858, 

Pargana, as an administrative unit, 743, 744; 
746, 756, 771 

Pari Bibi’s tomb, calligeaphic importance of 
the inscription at, 880. Sce also Bibi Pari 
tomb 

Parikshit Narayan, Raja (of Kamrup), aggres- 
siveness of, 318; defeat and submission of, 
319-320, 365; under surveillance, 
lease of, by Ibrahim Khan (q.v.), 333-3 
recovery of Karibari (q.v.) from the brother 
of, 367 (see also Chandranariyan), 

Parthians, the, 6. 

Parvez, Prince, 339; defeat of Prince Shih 
‘Jahan. (q.v.) at the hands of, 345. 

Parwina, Shaista Khan's, to the English 
1669, 445, 471-492; Murshid Quit Khin's 
(q.¥.), t© the Dutch in 1704, 558; Diy 
Allah Khan's (q.v.), t0 the Dutch, 558; 
Sayyid Husain "Ali Khan's (q.v.). to the 
Dutch, 558; Kefayet Khan's (g.v.), to the 
English, 562; Sarbland Khan's (q.v.), to the 
English, 565, 

Pasqual (son of Gomes de Soito}, claims of, 
against the English, 485-486. 

Pat Pisar, 585. 

Pataliputra, as seen by Hieuen Tsang (q.v.), 
52. 

Pithin Prasansi (the), of Nawazish Khan 
(g.v.), 871 

Pithins, the, 727, 792, 793, 866. 

Patharail Mosque, the (Fardipur), 907. 

Patna, fight between Da'ad Khan Karrani 


(q\¥.) and the Mughals at, 251 

the rebellious Mughal-Afghan forces at, 

269-270; trade conducted by the foreigners 

at, 371; the English trade at, 389; 390; 396, 

490, 562; irregularity in the accounts of the 

English factory at, 398-399; the East India 

Company's investment at, 452, 472, 477, 

490, 494; the saltpetre trade of the Dutch 

and the English at, 459, 461, 466-467, 478, 

481, 483, 486, 489, 490, 491, 943.944; lack 

of demand for the English goods at, 475; 

trouble of the English with Nawwab Ibri- 

him Khan (q.v.) at, 477, demand for cus 
toms from the Dutch and the English at, 

481-482, 495; transfer of the Bengal vicer~ 

oy's residence ro, 516, 530, 536, 542; renam- 

ing of, as “Azimabad, 530, insubordination. 
of Mir Jumla (court noble) at, 544; embargo 
upon the English erading at, 360; stoppage 

of the English boats coming from, 363; 

assault upon, by Mustafi Khin (q.v.). 

628-629; Shamshir Khin's (q.v.) capture of 

power at, 631-632, 633; Siraj Daulah’s (q.v.) 

attempted capture of power at, 635-636; as 

an important border post, 745: the alleged 

footprint of the Prophet at, B04; as a 

mint-town, 930; Bengal rice carried upto, 

saltpetre industry at, 943-944; trans- 
porting of saltpetre from, 948-949; rise of 
the city of 952-953; the land-route to Bengal 

from, 957. 

the, functions of, 744 

Pegu, the Arab Muslims’ trade with, 4; Mir 

(q.v.) trade with, 385; the Bengal 

‘Muslims’ trade with, 947; export of Bengal 
cotton goods to, 955, 

Pereira, Ruy Vaz, 225, 351 

Permanent Settlement of 1793; the, 292, 293. 
See also Cornwallis’s settlement 

Persia, 41, 385. 773, 833, 942, 966, 977; the 
Ghaznavids' loss of possessions in, 46; the 
Saljuks (q.v.) in, 47; Chengiz Khan (q.v.) 
in, 762; coming of the Shi'as (q.v.) from, 
797-798; export of Bengal maslins (q.v.) to, 
940; export of Bengal sugar to, 943. 

Persian (language), the, ascendency of, in 
Bengal, 40; study of, in the maktabs (q.¥.), 
841-842; cultivation of, and literary works 
in, 804, 843-854, 855, 872, 

Persians, the, influx of, into Bengal, 365, 687, 
(689, 764; international trade of, 936, 966, 
969; musical instruments of, 819; Bengal 
cotton goods esteemed by, 939. 

Peruk, 385, 

Peshawar, capture of, by Mu'izz al-Din 
Muhammad Ghori (q.v.), 48. 

Phoenix, the (ship), 481 
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Phukan Bijdili_ (son of the Assam Raji). 
emissan to Mir Jumla (q.v.) sent by. 413; 
desertion and death of, 416-117 

Phukans (Assamese nobles), 412; defection of 
the, 416, 

Phulwara (in Bihar), insubordination of the 
zamindar of, 390. 

Phulwari Gate, the (at Gaud), 950) 

Pigot, George, (Governor of the Fort St 
George at Madras), Siraj al-Daulah’s (g.,) 
letter to, 661-662: letter of, to Siraj ale 
Daulah, 667, 668 

Pipl, transter of, to Shaista Khan's (q.v.) 
junsdiction, 464, as a port, 949 

Pir “Ali, 784 

Pir Badr, the superstitious belief in, 803. 


Pir Kilu, the superstitious belief in, 803. 

Piracy, sion of, by the Europeans 
upon the Mughal shipping (qv.). 558. 
commission of, by the English upon the 
Mughal shipping, 560. 

Pirii (the fourth Ghaznavid ruler), first milt- 
tary confliet between the Muslims and the 
Hindus during the remgn of, 45, 

Piran-i-Pir (near Gaud), 950. 

“Pirate Pitt”, private trade dealings of Matth- 
jas Vincent (q.v.) with, 453. 503. 

Pirism, 902-803, 865; support given to, by the 
Hindu writers, 805-806 

Pitambar (of Rajshahi), 311 

Plassey, the bate of (1757), 6196, 675-676, 946; 
significance of the battle of, 676-677, 681 

Poddar, 714 

Point Palmyras, 645, 

Polygamy, 799. 

Pondichery, the French factory at, 644, 

Portuguese, the, coming of, 184, 975: depre~ 
dations of, 224, 264, 307, 308, 325, 327-328, 

3, 337, 500, 926, 976 (sce also the Portu- 
gucse pirates); hostilities of, with the Ara 
kan king, 329, 330, 353; inhuman activit 
of, 356-387; slave trade by, 356. 357, 
434435, capture of Hugh (gv.) from. 
358-364, 363, 434; flight of, from Chittae 
gong, 369; rewm of, to Hugh, 372-373, 
953; at Satgion (q.v.). 715: decline of the 
power of, 385; better treatment given to, by 
Mir Jumia (q.v.), 387. 

Portuguese mercenanes, the, 339. 

Portuguese pirates, the, 308, 311, 
343, 356, 360, 382, 866, 956, 962; depreda- 
tions of, upto southern Jessore, 337; upro 
Dacca, 436. 

Portuguese traders, the, 370, 943 

ett (the English factor at Dacca), 505, 


Prin Narayan, Raja (of Kuch Bihar), see Bhim 
Narayan, Raja 

Pratap Narayan (ruler of Kachir), see Struda- 

Pratap Sing (Minsingh’s son), 280; defeat of, 
at the hand of ‘Uthman Khan (q.v.), 299 

Pratipiditya (of Jessore). 261, 262, 24, 293 
294, 296, 554: attendance upon Islam Khan 
Chishti (q.v.) by. 295; 301, 303; cooperation 
of, with the Portuguese, 353; final subjuga~ 
tion of, 310-312; cooperation at, with the 
Mughals, 304, 317: release of the sons of, 
333-335 

Pratapgarh, the fort of, 318 

Praciprudradeva (Orissa king), war of, with 
Husain Shah (q.v.), 197-198, 


Prauharas, the, crippling of, by Sulcin 
Mahmad (q.v.), 46, 47. 
Pratt. Thomas, flight of, from Shansta Khan's 


(q.v.). service and treachery by, 465-466, 
467, 471 

Prithviraja HII (the Chahaman king of Ajmer), 
defeat of, at the hand of Mu'izr al-Din 
Muhammad Ghori (q.v.). 48-49. 

Puckle, Major, 456, 

Pulicat. the Dutch attempt to fornify. their 
settlement at, 388, Mir Jumla's (q.¥.) pre 
cautions about, 389, 

Pundras, the, 6 

Pundravardhana. 3, 67, 

Punya, troduction of the ceremony of 

Puranas, the, 855, 857 

Purandar Khin, as Mahimantrin (q.v ). 699. 

Purdah, the system of, prevalence of, among 
Bengal Muslims, 798-799, 814, 974 

Puri, the Jagannath temple at, 197, 2 
282: inclusion of, m the dominion o} 


531 


guardianship of the temple at, 587-588, 

Purinda (in Dacca district), Kat 
coins found at, 106; Fire Shah's (q.¥.) coins 
found at, 109 

Purnabhava, the, 61 

Purnta, 704, 
(qv) at. 654, 656, 
saltpetre at, 943, 


i: Shawkat Jang 
667; production of 


Q 


Qabacha, Nasir al-Din, challenge to Queb 
al-Din Aibak’s (q.v.)_ authonty by. 75; 
assumption of independence in Sind by, 77; 
defeat of, at the hands of Jalal al-Din 
Khwarizm Shah (q.v.). 89. 

Qudam Mubirak Masjid, the, at Chitagong. 
804, 923, 
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Qadam Rasal (in Dacea district), the Mughal 
attack on and capture of, 307. 

Qadam Rasal (foot-print of the Prophet), the 
superstitious concept of, 803-804 

Qadam Rasil Building, the (at Gaud), con- 
struction of, by Nusrit Shih (g.v.), 219, 
804, architectural features of, 905, 

Qadarkhani order, the, of suffs (q.¥.), 801 

Qidi, the 700, 725, 735, 736. 792, 793, 796, 
800, 845; recruitment of, 690; position and 
influence of, in the administration of justice, 
726-727; the Mughal provincial, 738, 741, 
742; the Mughal local, 744 

Qidi ‘Abd al-'Aziz, 339. 

Qidi al-Qudat, the, 737. 

Qadi Athir (a scholar), 846, 

Qadi Fadilat, 238-239. 

Qidi Ghulam Muzaffar, as chief judge of 
Murshidabad, 851 

Qidi Mu'min (an Afghan leader), 300. 

Qidi Nasir Mahmiid, patronage of learning 
by, 726-727, 830, 832; missionary role of, 
785, See also the Tribeni Madrasa, 

Qidi of Nadia. the, Chaitanya’s (q.v.) 
disputation with, 727,735, BOB: 
I 's attack on the house of, 807-808, 

. 383, 428 

Qidi Rukn al-Din Aba Hamid Muhammad 
bin Muhammad Ahmidi, see Qidi Rukn 
al-Din. al-Samaqandi 

Qidi Rukn al-Din al-Samargandi. conversion 
of the Bhojar Brahman (q.v.) to Islam at the 
hands of, 726, 782-783, 800, 844. See also 
the Amritkunda 

Qidi Samui Shuja', 406, 

Qadi_ Siraj al-Din, ‘tral of Sulkin Ghiyath 
al-Din A'zam Shah (q.v.) by, 141-142, 
695-696, 726. 

“Qadi, the Tiger”, see Qidi Nasir Mahmad 

Qidirivah order, the, of sifism (q.v.), 800. 

Qadr Khan (Malik Pindar or Bedar Khalji), 
governorship of, at Lakhnawati, 117, 118; 
occupation of Sunargion (q.v.) by. 120; 
relationship of, with Fakhr al-Din Mubirak 
Shah (q.v.), 121, 126, 712; death of, 121 

(Que-Maz-Rami, march upon Lakhnawati by. 
7%, 77 

Qalandars, the mendicant class of, 810, 811 

Qamar al-Din (Mughal vizier), 609. 

ipture of, by Shah “Abbis (q.v.), 
(g-v.) proposed expedition 


Haji Muhammad, history com- 

piled by. 179. 

Qanungos, the, as revenue collecting agents, 
550, 551, 744, 748. 

Qigshils, the, disaffection of, against the 


Mughals, 263, 266, 301; encounter of, with 
the Mughal forces near Teliagarhi (q.¥,), 
270; concentration of, at Skerpur (q.v.). 
909. 

Qara Khitai Turks, the displacement of, by the 
‘Mongols (q.v.). 46 

Qara Qash Khan, Malik, 94, 95 

Qaramal Khan (a Mughal officer), 438. 

Qaramativah chiefs, the, 48 

Qarawal Khan, 414, 440, 

Qasbah, as an administrative unit, 710. 

Qasba Masjid, the (Barisal district), 901, 902, 

(Qasem “Ali Khan, appointment of, as faujdir 
of Rangpur, 608. 

Qisim, Malik, as faujdar at Hugli and conflict 
of, with the English (q.v.). 
473-476, 478-479, 480, 492; con! 
the Dutch (q.v.), 475-476, 479, 484; as 
faujdir of Balasore (q.v.), 478-479, 466 

Qisim Khan (brother of tslim Khin Chishti), 
viceroyalty of, 325-332, 333, 334, 33 
appointment of, as viceroy, 325; conflict of, 
with diwan Mitzi Husain Beg (q.v.), 
739, 740; suppression of the “Mughal trou- 
bie” in Kachar (q.v.) by, 326-327; repelling 
of the Arakanese-Portuguese invasion by, 
327-328, 330-351; expedition against the 
‘Ahom kingdom (q.v.) sent by, 3293 
suppression of the Afghan chief and zamin- 
dars in south-west Bengal by, 331-33: 
recall of, 332, 

Qisim Khan (II), 348; viceroyuley of. 380-364; 
capture of Hugh (q..) from the Portuguese 
(q.v.) by, 358-364; 365. 

Qisim Namah, 23. 

Qatlu Khan, 115, 

“Qila'i-Tughral”, 99. See also Laricol 

Quran abSa'dain, 10-11, 104 

Qiya Khan, 254 

Qivdmae Nama, (the), of Muhammad Khin 
(g.¥.).. 869; of Shaikh Chand (q.v.), 870, 

Queda, Mir Jumla’s (q.v.) trade with, 387, 

Quraish family, the, 869. 

Qurban “Ali, Haji (a noble allied with Sarfaraz 
Khan) 599; death of, at the battle of Giria 
(q.v.), 604, 

Qutb al-Din Aibak, see Aibak, Qutb al-Din, 

Qutb al-Din Khan (uncle of ‘Isi Khan), 272, 
275, 

Qutb al-Din Koka, viceroyalty of, 300. 

Qutb al-Din Mubsrak Shih (Sultin), 11 

Qutb Khin, expedition against’ Makhdim 
“Alam (q.v.) led by, 224. 

Quib Minar, the, 886. 

Qutb Mosque, the (at Ashtagram), 908, 

Qutb Shihi Mosque, the (at Hadrat Pandua), 
architectural features of, 909. 
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Quel, Khin (Di'ad Khin Karrani’s governor 
of Orissa), 251, 254, 255, 284, 297. 310; part 
played by. in the battle of Rajmahal (q.v.), 
259; revival of the Afghan power in Orissa 
(@.v.) by, 263, 268; contact with the Mughal 
rebel forces made by, 269; Mughal forces 
near Teliagarhi (q.v.) opposed by. 270; a 
force sent by. to oppose the Mughal forces 
near Burdwan, 271, 278 adoption of a 
conciliatory policy by the Mughals towards, 
279, 280, 281; old age of, 281, death of, 
Submission of the sons of, to Mansingh 

(q.v.), 283, 

Quib Shih, Sultan (of Golkonda, service of 
Mir Jumla (q.¥.) under, 381-382; conflict of, 
with Mir Jumla, 388 

Qutbpur (in Goalpara), 384. 


R 


Radakissen Mallik, see Radhakrishna Mallik 

Ridha, 3, 60; association of Husain Shah's 
(q.v.) early life with, 188-189. 

Ridha-Krishan cult, the, 805-806. 

Ridhakrishna Mallik, as secret emissary be- 
‘ween Clive (q.v.) and Manik Chind (q.v.), 
688. 

Ridhanith (a fugitivive from justice), escape 
‘of, co the English settlement at Calcutta, 
653. 

Ridi Khin, Sayyid (husband of Murshid Quit 
Khan's granddaughter), as diwan of Bengal, 
546, 547, 552. 

Radiyah, Sultina, 95. 

Rafi” al-Darajat (Mughal emperor), 545, 

Rafi al-Daulat (Mughal emperor), 545. 

Rafi’ al-Din, Shaikh, banishment of, to Sunar- 
gion (q.v.), 835. 

Ralf’ al-Shin (Prince, son of Bahadur Shah 1), 
545. 

Rafi’ al-Zamin (Mughal governor of Rajmah- 
al), alleged purchase of gold mohurs from 
the English by, 510-511. 

Raghu Poddar, the case of, 484-485. 

Raghu Rai (zamindar of Shahzadpur), conver- 
ssion (0 Islam of, 784, 

Raghubhanja (an officer of Mukund Dev), 
2485. 

Raghudey (Kuch Bihar prince), alliance of, 
with ‘Isa Khan (q.v.), 285, 

Raghuij Bhonsle, coalition of, with Mir Habib 
(q.v.), 617-618; the second Maratha inva- 
sion into Bengal led by, 622-623, 646, 
encouragement given by, to the third 
Maratha invasion of Bengal, 624; the fourth 
invasion into Bengal by, in alliance with 


629-630 

Raghunandan (Murshid Quli Khan's officer), 
543, 347. 

Raghunath (a Hindu merchant at Dacca), 480. 

Rabunith, Raja (zamindar of Shushang), sub- 
mission of, to Islam Khan Chishti (q.¥.), 
303; cooperation of, with the Mughals, 
304-306, 317; hostility of Parikshit Narayan 
(qv) towards, 318, 

Raghunath Bhanj, see Jagardhar Bhanj, Raja 

Rahim Khan (also Rahim Shah, an Afghan 
chief of Orissa), revolt of, 516, 520-523, 
542, suppression of the revolt of 523-524, 

5 


Rahim Khan (an Afghan general), in the 
service of “Alivardi Khan (q.¥v.), 627, 629; 
role of, at the battle of Rani’s tank (q.¥v.), 
630; as a general of Siraj al-Daulah (q,¥.), 
656. 

Rahim Khan Ghi 
Ghizi), 775. 

Rahmat Banu, 420. 

Rahmatganj (Chittagong), 804 

Rainbow, the (ship), arrival of. at Balasore, 
472. 

Raipur, battle of (1590), between Bahadur 
Kuruh (q.v.) and Mansingh (q.v.). 281. 

Raja. Bhim, 343, 344, 

Raja Bhudev (of Hugli), defeat of, at the hand 
of Ughwan Khin (q.v.), 107. See also Zafar 
Khan Gh: 

Raja Bikramjit, see Sridhar. 

Raja FS (of Hill Tippera), 100. 

Raji Min Nripati (of Hugli), conversion of, 0 
Islam at the hands of Zafar Khan (q.v.), 107, 

Aja. RAi (of Shahzadpur), 784. 

Raja Shahu (head of the Maratha confederacy), 
‘encouragement to the Maratha invasion of 
Bengal given by, 623, 624; negotiations of, 
‘with the Mughal emperor, 631. 

Raja of Chandargiri, 386, revolt of the, in the 
Karnatak, 388-389 

Raj Ballabh, (Raja), as peshkar of the nawwara 
at Dacca, 587, as diwan of Jahangirnagar 
(g.v.). 642; support to Ghaseti Begam (q.¥.) 
given by, 654; embezzlement and sending of 
the Dacea treasures to Calcutta by, 654-655, 
658. 

Rajghat, 611. 

Rajmahal, 1, 2, 35, 325, 343, 371, 377, 571, 
"769, 933; inclusion of, within the dominion 
of Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakh- 
tiyar Khalji (q.v.), 62, construction of a 
mosque at, by Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur 
Shah (q.v.), 242; battle of, between Daad 


(grandson of Zafar Khan 
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Khan Karrini (q.v.) and Khin Jahan (q.v,), 

258-259; 262, 264, 265; transter of capital to, 

283-284, 320, 758; arrival of Islam Khan 

Chisti (q.¥,) at, 300; battle between Ibrahim 

Khan (q.v.) and Prince Shah Jahan (q.v.) 

near, 340-341, 42; as headquarters of Prince 
huji', 370; transfer of capital from, 382; 

arrival of Shaista Khan (q.v.) at, 423, 4: 
4458; minting of the treasures brought by the 
English at, 490; alleged purchase of gold 
mohurs from the English by the governor 
of, 510-511; capture of, by Rahim Khan 
(q.v.), 522: recovery of, from Rahim Khan, 
523; embargo upon the English trading at, 
560, stopage of the English boats at, 565; the 
faujdari of ‘AGG’ Allah Khan (q,v.) at, 599, 
608, 630; under the control of Mir Habib 
(g.¥.). 620; the building activities of Prince 
Shuji’ at, 914; asa mint-town, 0; asa city, 
952, 956, 957, 958. 

Rajmahal Jimi" Mosque. the, 910. 

Rajmahal hills, the, 3, 252, 258, 882. 

Rijmila (the Tippera Chronicle), account of 
the, about the agaressiveness of Dhanyama- 
nikya (q.v.), 199, 200, 201 

Rajputana, establishment of the Maratha con- 


trol over, 595, 
Rajshahi, the district of, 35, 731, 780, 907, 908, 
935; inclusion of, in the dominion of 


Ukhtiyir al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 
Khali (q.v.), 62, 701; hostility of the zamin- 
dar of, against Sarfariz Khan (q.v.), 599, 
(604; flight of the west Bengal inhabitants to, 
due to the Maratha invasions, 621; callig- 
raphic importance of Husain Shah's (q.¥-) 
inscription found at, 880. 

Rim Singh, Raja, expedition of, against the 
Assamese, 426. 

Rima (the Hindu mythological hero), 875. 

Rima's wooden sandal, the Hindu tradition 
about, 804, 

Rimiyana, the, translation of, into Bengali, 
856-857. 

Ramchandra (of Bakla), 294, 296, 310, 311, 
312, 554; friendship of, with the Portuguese 
(qv), 353, 354, 355. 

Ramchandra Bhanja, usurpation of the throne 
of Orissa by, 245. 

Rimchandra Deva Il, 588. 

Ramchandra Khan, 2s border officer of Husain 
Shah (q.v.), 211; as a revenue collecting 
agent, 715. 

Ramchandrapur, ‘Alivardi Khan (q.v.) at, 611; 
the battle at, between ‘Alivardi Khan and 
Murshid Quit Khan Il (q.v.), 612-613 

Rimi, see Ramu, 

an (brother of Raghunandan), the 


Rim) 


zaminda 
the 
Shuji'at Khan (q.v.) given to. 

Rimkanta (zamindar of Rajshahi): help given 
to ‘Alivardi Khan at the battle of Giria(q.¥.) 
by. 604 

Rimkrishan Seth (a fugitive from justice): 
escape of, to the English settlement at 
Caleutta, 653. 

Rimnirayan (Raja), as governor of Bihar, 642, 
679. 

Rampal (in Dacca district), abode and settle 
ment of Bibi Adam Shahid (q.v.) at, 41. 
778-719; Biba Adam's Mosque (q.v.) at, 
900. 

Rimprasid (Poet), 859. 

Rampur-boalia, 621 

Rimsingh, Raji, as faujdir of Midnapur, 642, 

Ramu, 35: capture of, from the Arakanese by 
Munawwar Khin (q.v.); 443. 

Rame, see Ramu 

Rangamati (in Kamrap), the Mughal posses 
sion of, 404, 405, 406; Iridat Khan (q.v.) a5 
thanahdir at, 427. 

Rangpur, Muslim Bengal inscriptions in, 12; 
‘Ali Mardan Khali (q.v.) posted at, 
inclusion of, in the Lakhnawati dominion, 
62, 11, 701, 972; building of a cantonment 
near, 64-65, 87; the fiujdiri of Said Ahmad 
Khin (q.v.) at, 599; Qasim “Ali Khan (q.¥,) 
as fayjdir of. 608; Shih Isma'll Gh: 
(q.v.) activities in, 767; cotton cultivation 
in, 934 

Rini Chawk, the battle of, between ‘Alivardi 
Khan (q.v,) and Mir Habib (q.v.) and his 
Maratha allies, 633-634. 

Rini’s tank (near Mahilipur), the battle be- 
tween ‘Alivardi Khan (q.v.) and Mir Habib 
(g.v.) and his Maratha allies at , 629-630. 

Rashid Khin, expedition of, to Kamrap (q.v.), 
403-404, 406; counter-attack on Kakujan 
Nalah (q.v.) by, 415; appointment of, as 
faujdar of Kamrip, 419; as an adherent of 
prince Farrukh Siyar (q.v.), 539 

Rasti Khin, 171 

Ristrakuras, the, 32 

Rasiil Nima, (the), see Rasdl Vijaya of Shaikh 
‘Chand 

Rasil Vijaya, the, of Amir Zain a-Din (q.v. 
‘860-861; of Sayyid Sultan (q.v.), 863, 864, 
873; of Shaikh Chand (q.v.), 870. 

Rasiilpur (Dacca), the alleged foot-print of the 
Prophet at, 804 

Ratna Fi (a prince of Hill Tippera), 100. 

Ratnapila, inscription of, mentioning Tajikas 
(a.v.), 36. 

Raushan Abid, Tripura (q.v.) renamed as, 


of Sitieam (q.v.). 
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586; inclusion of, in the jurisdiction of 
Nawazish Muhammad Khan (q.v.), 608, 
Raushan Akhtar (Prince, grandson of Bahadur 
Shah I, later emperor Muhammad Shih), 

545, 

Raushan Khan (an Afghan general), execution 
of, by Zain al-Din Ahmad Khin (q,v.), 619, 
626-627 

Raushni-Bigh, the, at Murshidabad, 924 

Rivwli (an Arakanese prince), capture of Ramu 
(q.v)) from, 443, 

Ray Kachchag, tyranny of, 199; defeat of, at 
the hands of Gaud Mallik (q.v.), 200. 
Ra'yats, the, measures for the protection of 
547, 550, 551-582, 5, 556-557, 573. 
574; oppression of, by the Poddars (q v.), 

714 

Rebecca, the (ship), 477; sailing of, upto 
Hugh, 478, 

Reily, JH... 730. 

Rengma hills, the, 418. 

Rent-frce lands, granting of, for educational 
and charitable purposes, 770, 780, 781, 791, 
838, 841; number of, in different districts in 
the late nineteenth century, 7 

Rice, as staple food in Bengal, 815; abundance 
of, in Bengal, 933-934, 95% export of, from 
Bengal, 937-938. 

Risilat al-Makkiyah, the, of Shaikh Sharaf 
al-Din Yahya Maneri (q.v.). 845 

Risalat al-Shubada’, the, 730, See also Shah 
Isma'll Ghizi 

Risley, H.T.. publication of The Trikes and 
Castes of Bengal theory of, about 
the origin of Bengal Muslims. 7: 

758, 759. 

Riyad al-Salitin, the, 25-26, 852, 963 

Roads and highways, of Bengal, 957. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, on the cites of Dacca (q.¥.) 
and Rajmahal (q.v.), 958. 

Rohtas fort, the, capture of, by Sher Khan 
(g.v.), 236, 237; Ladi Khan (q.v.) at, 249; 
Muzaffar Khan Turbati (q.v.) at, 259, 

Roshang (Arakan), 795, 

Rubbee, Khundkar Fuzli, criticisms of the 
Beverley-Risley theory of the origin of 
Bengal Muslims made by, 722-759, 760. Sce 
also Hagigat-i-Musalman-i-Bangilah. 

Rukn al-Din Hamzah, 48. 

Rukn Khan, 110. 

Rukn Khan, ‘Ali’ al-Din al-Sathati, the Great 
Khin, identification of, with “Bada Wazir” 
(q.v.), 195-196; expedition of, into Orissa 
(9.v.), 196, 198, 716; as governor of west 
and north Bengal, 696, 704-705, 708, 709; 
erection of a building a the abode of Shaikh 

Jalil (q.v.) of Sylhet by, 777. 


Rukn Khan's Mosque, the, (Deokot), 907. 

Rami, Poet, 853, 

Rup (also Rupa), as Sarkar Malik of Husain 
Shah (q.v.) 211 699; desertion of Husain 
Shah's service by, BUS, 

Rupaibani (Assam), Firdz Shah's (q.v.) coins 
found at, 109 

Rupasia, a fort erected at, by Prince Shuji" 
(q.v.), 375. 


s 


Sabirid Khan (Poet), 863 

Su'di, Poet, 853 

Sacher (a fugitive from justice), escape of, to 
the English settlement at Caleutta, 653, 

Sadi Mosque, the, at Egarasindur (q.v.), 921, 
922. 

Sadiq Ning Atiabar, building of a mosque at 
Bandar (q.v.) by, 795; as patron of poct 
‘Abd al-Karim, 868, 

Sadkawan, 3% Ibn Batuta’s (q.v.) arrival at, 
124; identification of, with Chittagong 
(G.¥.). 124-1275 revolt of Sharda (q.v.) at, 
127-128, 765, 

Sadr, 791, 792; the Mughal provincial, 742, 
746. 

Sadr-i-Sudiir, the, 737, 838, 839. 

Sadr Qinunyo, 546, appointment of two, for 
Bengal. 547. 741 

Safi, see Safi al-Din, Shah. 

Saf al-Din, Shah (Shaikh), exploits of, in the 
region of Hugli (q.v.). 107; tomb of, 886, 
887, 899 

Sigar Dighi. the, at Jangipur, 731 

Sigar Dight, the Great, at Gaud, 950, 

Sahih al-Bukhari, the, transcription of, by 
Muhammad bin Yazdin (q.v.), 848 

Sa'id (an Afghan), 436, 

Said Khin, posting of, in Bengal, 260; with 
‘Mansingh (q.v.) in his campaign against the 
Orissa Afghans, 282; transfer of, to Bihar, 
283. 

‘Almad Khan (second son of Haji Ahmad 

and son-in-law of ‘Alivardi Khan), as fau- 
dar of Rangpur and Purnia, 599, 608, 817; 
as nib stibhadar in Orissa, 613-614; over 
throw and imprisonment of, by Mirza Bagir 
Khan (q.v.). 615; rescue of, by ‘Alivardi 
Khan (q.v.), 616-617, 618-619; nomination 
‘of, as governor of Bihar (q v.), 634; death of 
643, 653; addiction of, to music and amuse- 
ment, 824-825, 

Saif al-Din Aibak (Malik), see Aibak, Malik 
Saif al-Din 

Saif Khan, governorship of, in Bihar and 


Sa 
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Bengal, 370. 

Saiful Mulk Badiuzzamil, 
(q.¥.). 866-867. 

Sailkupa Masjid, the (in Jessore district), 1, 
2 

ir, as a source of revenue, 548, 745 

“Sajla Mankhabad"; 176, 704, 705. 707: sdenti= 
fication of, 703 

Sakas. the, 6 

Siker Malik (Saghir Malik?) 
69%, 700. 

Sakragali pass, the, 602 

Salabat Jang, Nawwab, letter of, 10 Siri) 
al-Daulabs (q.¥,). 688. 

Silimi Darwaza. the, see Dakhil Darwiza 

Salar Khan, Sayyid. 403. 

Salhati (in Assam), establishment of a Mughal 
chinah at. 413. 

Saliandarin, type of jagir as. 746. 

Salk Mosque, the (at Bashithar), 899-900. 

Salim Allah, 24, 852 

Salim Khin (eamindar of west Birbhum), 294. 
331; expedition sent by Islim Khan Chishtt 
(q ¥.) against, 295; submission of, 3002, 374, 

Salim Shah, see Islam Shah, Jalal al-Din Aba 
al-Muzaffar. 

Salimabad, sce Simlabad. 

Saljuks (Turks), rise of the, 46; supplanting of, 
in Persia by the Khwirizm Shahs (q.v,). 47. 

Salka (in Jessore), the battle of, between the 
‘Mughal forces and those of Pratapiditya 
(q.v.). 31-312 

Salpani (in Assam), see Salhati. 

Salt industry, the, of Bengal, 943, 

Salepetre, the Mughal imperial requisition 10 
procure a specified amount of, 459; quantity 
of, exported from Bengal. 473, 483; the 
European demand for, 481; the East India 
Company's (q.¥.) investment at Patna for, 
489, 490, 948, 

Saltpetre industry, the, of Bengal, 943-944 

Samandar, the port of. 30, 31, 43; Al-idrisi’s 
starement about, 32-33; identification of, 34; 
exportable commodities of, 35 

‘Samanids, rise of the, +4 

Samargand, 844 

Samatata, 3; mention of, in the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription. (q.v.). 6. 

Samdhara, the fort of (in Assam), the Ahom 
stronghold at, 330; capture of, by Mir Jumla 
(qv. 408, 409, 417 

Sampson, the (ship). 433. 

Samsam-ud-Din [Samsam al-Din, a Shaikh of 
Farghana). 761 

Samudragupta (the Gupta emperor), 6. 

Samuel and Henry, the (ship), 483. 


(the), of Alzot 


functions of the, 


Samugarh (Dholpur), the battle of, between 
Aurangzeb (q.v.) and Dari (q.¥.). 376. 

San Thome, 387. 

Sanatan, as Dabrir-i-Khds of Husain Shah 
(q.v.). 211. 699; defection of, 212: desertion 
of Husain Shah's service by. 808, 

Sang-i-Dalan. the, 914 

Sangran Singh, Rana, anti-Mughal coalition 
formed by, 217; defeat of, at the hands of 
Bibur (q.v.) in the battle of Khanua (q.¥.), 
218. 
ingeamaditya (son of Pratapaditya), 301, 
311 

Sangrimgarh (near Chandpur), 436. 

Sankarpisi Mosque), the (in Sythet), 7 

Sanydsis, the Maratha intruders as, 628 

Sanskrit works, the, translation of, into Ben 
galt (q.v,), 856-857, 

Santals, the, 5, 

Santosh, Shih Isma'il Ghiei’s (q.v.) activities 
in the region of, 170-171; tomb of Muham- 
mad Shirin (q.v.). 761 

Santosh Laskar, 365 


8. 


Khail, position of the, 719-721. 
Lashkar, 703, 704, 707. 708, 716: poste 
tion of the, 719-721, 723. 

Saran, production of saltpetre at, 943. 

Sarandiz Khan, 414, 437, 438, 440, killing of, 
by ‘Alivardi Khin, 63 

Sarandip (Ceylon), 30, 33, 35. 

Sarasvati, the (niver). 884. 

Sarbuland Khin, arrival of, as deputy. sub- 
ahdir m Bengal, 365. 

Sardar, the. functions of, 745. 

Sardir Khan (an Afghan general of “Alivard 
Khan's), 616, 619, 621, 627; role of, at the 
battle of Rani’s tank (q-.), 630; seizure of 
power in Bihar by, 631-632. 

Sarfariz Khin, Nawwab ‘Ali’ al-Daulat), 
446, 533, 588, 589, 598-606, 610, 617. 641. 
649, 784, 798, 799; as diwan of Bengal, 546, 
547, 583; Murshid Quli Khan's (q..) steps 
to procure the sdbahdir: of Bengal for, 
377-578; opposition of Shuji’ al-Di 
Muhammad Khin (g-v.) to the succession 
of, 577, 578-579 submission of, to Shuya’ 
al-Din Muhammad Khan, 580-581; formal 
appointment of, as deputy sibuhdar of 
Dacca. 586; accession of, to the Bengal 
masnad, 598; intrigues against, 399-601 
fight of, with ‘Alivardi Khan (q.v.) at 
(g.v-), 602-603; defeat and death of, 604, 
611; internment of, at Murshidabad, 605; 
estimate of, 605-606; the treasures of, 607, 
(609; the family members of, sent to Dacca, 
608. 


w7s 


Sarhindi, Yahya bin “Abd Allah al-, 11. 

Sarkar, as an administrative unit, 743, 744. 
745, 747. 

Sarrats, the, 969, 

Sarthibar (Poet), 858. 

Sarvabhed, (the), of Hayat Mahmid (q-v.), 
870. 

Sasinka, 7; persecution of Buddhism (9.¥:) 
by, 52. 


Sitgion, 4, 104, 109, 116; the region of, 
constituted into a separate governorship. 
117, 701-702; lez al-Din Yahya (q.v,) as 
governor at, 118, 120, 121; not to be 
entified with Sadkawan (q.v.), 124-132; 
coins of Hamza Shah (q.v.) issued from, 
146; coins of Shihab al-Din Bayazid Shah 
(q.¥.) issued from, 147; coins of Ala’ al 
Firdz Shah (q.v.) issued from, 148, 152 
expansion of the Muslim settlement mm the 
region of, 167; Tarbiyat Khan (q.v.) as 
governor at, 167, 704; Barbak Shah (q.¥.) a5 
governor at, 168, 170; construction of a 
mosque by Ulugh Majlis Nar (q.v.) at, 176; 
construction of two Jimi’ mosques at, by 
Nusrat Shah (q..), 219, 797; establishment 
of the Portuguese factory at, 226, 352. 715; 
retteat of the Afghans towards, 265; Caesar 
Frederick's (q-v.) description of the port of, 
356; as a mint-town, 688, 930; as an “Arsh, 
709; as a naval out-post, 722, Vipradis's 
(g.¥.) account of the Muslin settlement at, 
792; Jalil al-Din’s Mosque at, 908; growth 
of the town of, 953. 

Satgumbad Mosque, the (at Dacca). 915, 918. 

‘Sati Mayna O Lor Chandrani, (the), of Daulat 
Quai (q.v.), 865-866, 867. 

Satrajit (Raja, son of Mukunda), expedition 
sent by Islam Khin Chishti (q.v.) against, 
295; submission of, 302, cooperation of, 
with the Mughals, 304, 311, 316, 317, 319, 
330; treasonable conduct of, in Kamrap 
(g.v.), 335-336, 401; desertion of, 366, 
captufe and execution of, 367 

Sateudaman (ruler of Kachar), 317, 318; insub- 
ordination of, 326-327. 

Satya Narayana, the cult of, 803, 

Satya Pir, the cult of, 803, 806, 865, 

Sauda-i-Khas, 525, 526, 

Saulat Jang, Nasir al-Mulk, see S: 
Khan. 

Savantar (the Orisan governor of Madiran), 
96. 

Sawanah Nawis, 580. 

Sayyid Ashraf al-Husaini, see Husain Shih, 
FAL al-Din, 

“Sayyid Brothers”, the, 539, 544; overthrow 


id Ahmad 
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y. the (at Delhi). 765; overthrow 

of, by the Ladis (q.v.). 768 

Sayyid Hasi (Poet), 846. 

Sayyid Husain (Makki), activities of, a8 min 
ter of Muzatfar Shah (Sidi Badr) (q.v.), 
181-182; overthrow of Muzaffar Shah by. 
182, 698, 767. 768. See also Husain Shah 

Sayyid Jalal (Poet), 846. 

Sayyid Khin Panni, 921 

Mir ‘Alwi, 848 

Mirza, 409, 

Muhammad Rukn (Poet), 846 

Sayyid Murtaza (Poet). 869. 

Sayyid Nar (a general of Mir Habib’s), 631; 
killing of, by ‘Alivardi Khan (q.v.). 635, 

Sayyid Sultin (Poet), 802, 861, 869, 873, 873: 
Iiterary works of, 863-864. 

Sayyids, the, 762. 768, 792, 793, 866; social 
position and settlement of, in Bengal, 791 

Sayyids of Jessore and Khaina, the, 722 

Scott. Colonel, plan of, for the fortification of 
Calcutta (q.v.), 650-651 

Scrafton [Luke], 670, 671 

Sekh Subhodaya, the, $33, 

Senas. the, coming of, into Bengal, 5: rule ot, 
8. 85; Brahianical revival at the hands of 
71, 732; war of, with the Palas (g.v.), 53: 
suppression of Buddhism (q.v_) by 
732; caste oligarchy of. 64 

Seths, the, 648; alliance of, with the English 
(q.¥.). 650, 673, 680-681; conspiracy of, 
with the English for the overthrow of 
al-Daulah (q.v.), 674-675. 

Seven Years’ War, the, 648, 665. 671 

Shab-t-Barit, introduction and observance of 
the ceremony of, 821, 822 

Shab-i-Mi'raj, the, of Sayyid Sultan (q.v.), 
863, 864. 

Shadi Khin, overthrow of Ahmad Shih (q.¥.) 


(Mughal imperial divin at 

Dacca), 490; temporarily in charge of the 
Bengal administration, 499; as patron of 
Murshid Quli Khan (q.v.), 533, 534 

Shih “Abbis (of Persia), capture of Qandahar 
(qv.) by, 338. 

Shih Adam (a scholar), 851 

Shih ‘Ali Baghdad (a preacher-settle), abode 
and settlement of, at Mirpur (q.¥.). 780. 

Shih Anwar Quit Halwi, see Anwar Quit 
Halwi, Shah, 

Shah Bardi, 258; alliance of, with the Afghans, 
265. 

‘Shah Danishmand’s tomb (at Sunargaon), 907. 

Shah Daulah (of Bagha), see Shih Mu'azzam 
Danishmand and Bagha 
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Shih Dauluh Nima (the), of Shatkiv Chand 


(qyy. 870, 
Shah Dauluh Pir Pustak (the), of Shark Ctatid 
(qj, 873, 


Shah Isl Ghazi, sraval of, an Ber 
duran the time of Bitbak Shah i. 76 
struction OF a dam at Lakhnswath bs 
16%, 7M) suppression of Gayapatis (y 
ellion at Madaran (y.v.) Bs. 16 
173. campaigns of, against the Assamese 1 
the nutthevast, 1706171, 716, 772: death of 
"71 
Shab Jahan (Vance, emperor, 37 
740, 742, 744, 769, 770, BHM, $3U: revolt « 
sagattist his father, 23, 325, 337. 338-345, 
358; nuurch upon Byapur, Orissa and Bena 
389.340 confrontation sett Ustabim, 
(av) and the bartle of Ratmahal 
3404341. 342; march of, pon Dace 
M3: admuistranive 
n Bengal by, $44: deteat ot, at the 
battle uf Tons (qv withdraws ab 
wards the Deccan, 345. 347; Matuabat Khan 
(4.8) drawn towards, 346; accession Of. 10 
the Delht throne. 348. 349 Bengal durme 
the reign of, 349-379; 84, War of succession 
moans the sons of, 3756479, 380, 382, 384, 
389, 400, 401, firmnan ot, to the En 


ment of, by Pe 

ie) Aurangzeb ig. 

H forty-two villages to the Mush 
settlement and Madrasa at Bagh (gv. by 
7si), $37. NIK: grant of lands to the Panda 
awadeiny (y-v) by, S37 serpent. at 
Hao iyov). 88 

Siah Juhavinama (th 

Shih Jalal (of Sylhet), see Shankh Jalal al-Din 
(of Svthet) 

Shah Jalil Dakin? (a prescher-settler), abode 
and settlement of. at Montal, Dace fq 
oxi 

Shih Mucarzim Dans 
abode and settlentent of 
780-781, 837-838. 

Shih Mubammad Amin (a scholar). S31 

Shih Muhammad Hasan (a scholar), S81 

Shih Muhammad Khan (Poet), see Mulnam- 

nad Khun, Shih 

Shah Muhammad Saghie (Poet), see Mutuam- 

jad Sabir, Shih 

h Muhammad's Mosque. the. at, Exarasm= 

dur ig.) 921, 922. 

Shih Murad, 613, 614. 16 

Shah Nrmat_ Allah's Mosque. arctutectural 
features of, 915, 

Shih Niwa Allah's tomb, architectural fea 


andl (Shady Davila 
at Basha (ay), 


Sh 


tures oh, 914-915, 916-917. 
Shan Rukh (of Hera, diploniany mission of 


Jalil al-Din Mubamuinad Sha 


eDin, 175; exploits and settler 

wua-Tribent region, 

Mabisawar, arrival of, 19 Bengal, 

abode and settlement of. at Mabas= 
than (qv), 779780, 784, 

Shah Sultan Rami, arrival of, i Bengal, 41 
conversion of the king of the Roch tribe at 
the hands of, 

Shah Thamasp, 

Shah Yahya. 614, 6 

Shatbabad, 628, 02%. 

Adis 


241 
Shahbaz Khan 
Osh: areal oF 


(Mughal genera) 268, 
1, march of 
nt of, at the 
7, withdrawal 
to Bihar, 278; reteansfer ut, t Bengal. 
274 conclusion of peace by, sith “Isa Kh, 
and Masa Khan 
recall of, trom Bena 
Shahbar Khan's Mosyue. see Hagi Khwwswia 
haz Khan's Mosque 
Shahbazpur (Pabna), tomb of Makhdum Shah 
Dawlat Shahid ps) at, 41: Prince: Shih. 
Jahan (gv) at, M3. 


Shahbacpur (Barisal), the Portuguese a tivities 
at. 354, 358. 

Shahid--Sadig. the. ot, Muhammad: Sadiq 
(qv), SBM 


Shahis. the of the Panjab). « 
Sulan Mahmid (q.¥.) against, 

Shahmuuy Khan Jalarr, 234. 

Shab-nu, the (musical msteument), antroduce 
tion of, 876 

Shahpur (near Malia), construction of 4 wate 
at, 241 


Shahpurs. plunder of, by the Marathas (4. \). 
bch p 4 


ins OF 


i 


Shake, as an admimsteanwe unit, 708, 710, 7H. 
Naw. as an ‘Arsah, 70% as 4 niin 
town, 030, 
Shahryir, Prince, 338, 339, 340. 4, 
Shahaida (Sultan Barbak Shih), murder 


Fath Shah and capture of the throne by. 177 
overtiirow of, T77=17S, 180, 6098 

Shahizidpur (Pabna), abode and settlement of 
Makidum Shih Daulah Shalbil (g 6) at 
77%. conversion to Islim of a Hinds gatmin= 
dar of, 784 

Shiheadpur Mosque, the (Pabna), ‘N17 

Shaida, revolt of, at Sadkawin (q.4,), 127-128, 
705, 
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Shaikh ‘Abd al-Wahid (a general of Islam, 
Khan Chishti's), 309, 310, 311, deteat of the 
Arakanese king at the hands ot, 328-329, 
330-331. 

Shaikh Aba al-Khair, 384 

Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, 346, 

Shaikh Anwar, see Anwar. Shaikh 

Shaikh ‘AG’. see ‘An’ Wahid al-Din, Makh- 
dim Maulina Shaikh al-Mashakly Shark 

Shaikh Bayazid Mutagzam Khan (grandson of 
Sharkh Salim Chisha), 347, 

Shaikh Chind (Poct), 802. 872, 873; literary 
works of, 87), 

Shaikh Ghauth, 181 

Shaikh Habib Allah 

Shaikh Hushang (so 
326, 

Shaikh “isi (nephew of Shujitat Khan). 313. 

Shaikh Jalal al-Din (of Sythet), meeting of tbo 
Batuta (g.¥.) with, 128-129, tomb of, 173, 


304 
fof Istim Khan Chishei), 


Shaikh J) Yin Tabrizi, see Jalal Mubam= 
mad Tabrizi, Shatkh 

ikh Kaku (of Lahore), 837 

of Islam Khan Chish= 
311, 313, 316, 320; 
jon against Kachar (q.vi) led by. 
J. SI; death of, 337 

Shaikh Khalil, 236, 
Shaikh Mubirak, 2 


exped: 
317-318, 3 


Shaikh Mubyiy abDin (a brother of 

al-Sal 
Shaikh 
Shaikh 
Shaikh 


‘Abd 
N's). 30. 367, 

Muttalib (Poet), 864 

Pir (Poet), Sb 

Qisim (a Mughal Wy M3 

Sidi (a Bengali Mushm poet) 

Salim Chishti, 301, 347, 

Shaikh Wibedi. Iterary acavities of, 846, 

Shaikh Zahid, sce Zahid. Shaikh 

Shaikhs, the position of. 163. 724, 741. 763. 
791; role of, in the extension of the Mushm. 
Bengal dominion, 763-764; alleged bestovwal 
of wealth upon, by Ghiyith al-Din "2am. 
Shah (q-v.). 159; immigration of, nto Ben= 
xl, 761, 742, 770; of the geoup of Shaikh 
TAL al-Haq (q.v.). 772, of the “lala 
Order” (g.¥.)_ 733: educational and hterary 
activities of, 781, 787, S28. 829, 832-840, 
N45. 866, $68, 973; depiction of, as siti 
ppirs and saints. 80801, 802,839 

Shaista Khin, 422-448, 449-493, 474. 500-315, 
516, 319, 520, 740, 933. 97%: appountme 
or ir of Bengal, 425, arrival of. at 
Raymabal, 423, 424, 426, 458: arrival of, at 
Daces, 427, 436: administranve and revenue 
measures of, 424, 425, 427-433, 445, 547, 
7Aty: resubjuation of Kuch Bih 


$70, 


MUSLIMS OF BENGAL 


425: revonquest_of Chittagone (gv) by 
M9, 425. 426, 493-444, 445, 447, 452, 455, 
464. 405, 471, 743, 948: economie prosper- 
ity of Bengal during the ume of, 425-424 
AHS440, 449, 452, 5H, Wa, 
building aca’ 
917-919, 56: encouragement of trade atid 
commierce by 43), 432-433, 445. discussion 
of }.N. Sarkars indictment ot, 432-435, 446 
$4748, 449-454, 457. 402, 463; building of 
nawiwira by, 436-438; restoration of pe ce 
lower Bengal by, 445; Dutch help sou ht 
bby. im recapturing Chittagong. 438-4, 
464 winning over of the Feringis (y .) of 
Chittagong by, 439440; character and est 
ate of, AMS: recall of, from Ben 
456, 4941, 491, 492, 495: relationship ot, sith 
the Enuhsh East India Company (q.¥.). 44 
449-493, 500-511, 
against, 512-514; growth of the East India 
‘Company's trade in Bengal during the time 
of, 452-4545 parwana granted to the Enhsh 
in 1669 by, 455. 496; parwane weanted to the 
English in 1672 by. 453. 476, 495, 46, 
parwans granted to the English in 1680 by. 
51N%, parwana granted to the Englisiv in 1382 
bby, 3044; the second term of viccrovalty of, 
in Bengal, 456, 500-515; tinal departure of, 
trom Bengal, 513, 517: callueraphic import 
ance of the inscription of, at Chittagong: 
B80); cannon of, 946; death of, 444 
Shams al-Din (of Ajmer). 837 
Shams al-Din, Sultan (son of Bughra Khan), 
76 
Shams al-Din Dabie, see Dabie, Shams al-Din 
Shams al-Din Baghdadi, see Haji Stums ale 
Din Bawhdidi 


347, : 
sof, 126, HO7, 913, 


Enghsh war 


 (zamindar of Birbhum), 294; 
sent_by Islam Khan Chishtt 
against, 295; submission of, 32 


Shamshir Khan, appointment of, 
Bihar, 536, 


diwin of 


of, in the battle of Ran’s tank (q.). 630: 
seizure of power in Bihar by. (31-632, 
defeat and death of ww the battle of Rani 
Chawk (qv), 633, 

Shamshir Khan Bahadur, see Hamid: Khim 
Qureshi 

Shamshir Khin Quraishi (tiuydir of Sethey 
599; heroie role of, at the battle of xia 
(qs). 608, 

Shantosh (Bogra district), Mubanimad Shir 
An's (q.6) tomb at, 7% 

Sharibdir, duties of, 695, 696. 
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Sharibdir Ghair Mahalli, duces of the, 6% 

A Sharaf al-Din Abi Tawwamah, Shaikh, arry 
al of, and founding of the Sunirgion 
Academy (g.v.) by, S01, 834-835; hterary 
activities of, 844, 

Gy Sharaf al-Din ibn Yabyi Mancri, Shaikh, 16 


‘801; eoristruction of a door to the tomb of 


247; education of, at the Sun: 
‘Academy (q.¥.), 834-835; hi 
of, 845-846, 

Sharaf al-Mulk al-'Ash‘ari, 94, 

Sharaf al-Nisa’ (‘Aalivardi Khin’s wife), part 
taken by, in state affairs, 799, 

Sharafnima, see the Fathang-t-Ibrabimi. 

‘Shari'a (also Shari'2t), application of, by the 
Bengal Sultins, 172-173, 247-248, 693, 695- 
696, 725-726, 734, 973: adherence of the 
carly sufis (q.v.) to, 802. 975; teaching of 
the, in the Tribemi Madrasa (q.¥,), 831-832 

Shari't-Nima, (the). of Nasr Allah Khin 
(q.v.),_ 865, 

Shargi, Sultan Ibrihim Shih, 186. 

Shit Gumbad Masjid, the, (at Bagethat), 
architectural features of, 901, 903. 

Shawkat Jang, 24. 25, 643; opposition of, to 
the succession of Siraj al-Daulah (q.v.). 644, 
654; submission of, to Siraj al-Daulah, 656, 
657, 658: defeat and death of, in a battle 
against Siraj al-Daulah, 665, 679. 

Shaykh Kamal, 296, 

Shaykh Pir (one of the Bara Bhuiyans), 
297. 

Shaykher Dight, the, 731 

Sher Andaz, Malik, killing of Tughral (q.v.) 


by, 101-102 
Sher Khin (later Sher Shah, Farid al-Din Abi 
al-Muzaflar), 218, 240, 243, 261, 272, 352. 


687, 744, 756, 769, 863: aggrandizement of, 
over Bihar (q.v.), 223-224, 226; occupation 
of Bengal by, 226-228, 229, 
defeat of Humayan (q.¥.) at the hands of, at 
Chausa (q.v.), 236-237; assumption of the 
tile of Sher Shah by. 237; victory of, at 
Bilgram (g.v.) over Humayan, 238: death 
of, 239, 353. 

Sher Khan (officer of Nusrat Shih), construc- 
tion of a mosque at Tabrizabad (q.v.) by. 
773. 

Sher Muhammad, Darogha, 96 

Sherpur (Bogra), plundering of the homes of 
the Afghans at, by Shahbaz Khin (q.«,), 
271; capture of, by Ma'sim Khan Kabuli 
(q.v.), 278; Mansingh (q.v,) at, 284, 285; the 
Kheria Mosque (q.v.) at, 909-9105 as a 
town, 956, 

Sherpur (Mymensingh district), inscription of 
Firiz Shab Il (q.v.) found at, 178: as a town, 


956. 

Shialkot. capture of, by Muviez 
Muhammad Ghori (q.v.). 48 

Shi'as. the, influx of, into Bengal, 23, 372 

1-798, 975, escape of, from Khura- 
san (q.¥.) and their settlement in China 
(g.v.). 37, Muharram ceremony observed 
by, 822-823, 

Shihab al-Din, Khwaja (Coge Sabadin of the 
Portuguese wniters), 225. 

Shihab al-Din Bayazid Shih, see Biyazid 
Shah, Shihab al-Dunya wa al-Din Abs 
al-Muzatfar. 

Shihib al-Din Bughra, 109, coins issued by. 
during the reign of his father Sultin Finke 
Shih (q.v.), 112, 113, 114; struggle of, for 
the Lakhnawati throne, 115-116. 

Shihib al-Din Hakim Kirmini, Amir, hterary 
activities of. 846, 

Shihab al-Din Muhammad (also Mu‘izz. al-Din 
‘Muhammad) Ghori, see Ghori, Shihab al- 
Din Muhammad 

Shihab al-Din Nima, (the), of “Abd al-Eakim 
(qv). 870. 

‘Shihab al-Din Subrawardi, Shaikh, 773, 801, 
833. 

Shihab al-Din Talish, see Tilish, Shihab al- 
Din Muhammad, 

Shig, as an_administrative unit, 721 

Shigdir, 427, 703, 709; position of the, under 
the Bengal Sultanat, 721; position of the, 
tinder the Mughals, 744 

Shigdir-i-Mu'imalat, 721 

Shirin, see Ahmad Shirin and Muhammad 
Shiran 

Shitab Khin, see Mirza Nathan 

Shitab Roy, 853 

Shivaji, 457; treacherous killing of Afdal Khin 
(g.v-) by. 626. 

Shova Singh, rebellion of, 516, 520-522, 542. 

Shubhadia, a mosque constructed at, by Khan 
Jahan (q.v.). 166. 

Shuja’, Prince Muhammad, viceroyalty of, 23, 
370-379, 740, 743, 770, 850; appointment 
Df, to the viceroyalty in Bengal, 370, fixa- 
tion of his residence at Rajmahal (q.v.) by, 
3704371; addition of Orissa (q.v.) t0 the 
Jurisdiction of, 371, 384: administrative 
arrangements and preparation of a new 
rent-roll by, 371, 549, 748; prayer of, to 
have Bihar added to his yunsdiction, 371- 
372, 933; expansion of trade and commerce 
during the ume of, 372-373, 374; bringing. 
in of Shi'a nobles to Bengal by. 797, nishan 
granted to the English (q.v.) by, 373-374 

393, 458, 467, 495, 496, 501, 
suppression. of the insub- 


al-Din 
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of Bahidur Khan (g v.) by, 374 

conflict of, with the Arakanese 

tion of a ring of forts in Barisal district by, 

374-375; war of, for succession to the Delt 

fone, 375-377, 389. 3), 391, 401, 435, 
defeat of, in the war of succession. ¥ 
flight of, to Dacea and thence 10 Arshan 
(g.¥.). 378: 380, 382, 402, 403. 
of the life of, 378-379; Aurangzcb’s al 
tive to recover the family of, 404: zrant of 
lands to the Pandua Academy made by. 
the Bara Kitra inscription of the time of. 
880; building activities of, 912, 913-915. 

Shuja’ al-Din Muhammad Khin (Nawwib) 
445, 533, 577-598, 649. 60, 743, 746, 770, 
799, $31, 924, 954; as deputy sabshdir of 
Orissa, 545-546, 578-574; incordial rela- 
tionship of, with Murshid Quli Khan (q.¥,), 
577; ancestry of, 578; steps ken by, t0 get 
the Bengal masnad, 578-580, succession of, 
to the Bengal masnad, 380, 381; early 
administrauve measures of, the 
affairs of Jahangimagar (q.«.) dunng the 
time of, 384-587; conquest of Tripura (q.v.) 
during the time of, 585-586: recovery of the 
guardianship of the Puri temple by, 38° 
588; annexation of Kuch Bihar (q.¥.) by, 
588; suppression of the insubordination of 
Badi' al-Zamin (q-v.) of Birbhum by, 588; 
addition of Bihar to the jurisdiction of, 
588-589; relationship of, with the European, 
traders, 592-594, 595; relationship of, wit 
the English (q.v.), 594-595; later years 
5895; death of, 595, 596, 59%, 599: estimate 
of, 596-598; 605; influx of Muslims. into 
Bengal during the time of, $97. 641, 770. 

Shuja” Quli Khan (Gujdir of Hugh), partiality 
shown by, towards the English (q,v.), 593. 

Shuja’ abid, fort erected at, by Prince Shuji" 
(q.v.). 375 

Shuja'at Khan (Afghan zamindar of Tanki), 
insubordination of, 544-545, 

Shuji'at Khan (Mughal general), expedition 
of, against "Uthman Khin (q.v.), 313-316, 
317. 

Shumaru (an Ahom chief), attack upon Hin- 
grabiri (q.v.) by, 335, 

Shyam Prasad, Munshi, 853. 

Sibsagar, 418. 

Sidi Badr (Diwana), murder of Habshi Khan 
(q.v.) and Mahmid Shih Il (q.v.) by, 180. 
‘See also Muzaifar Shah, Shams al-Din (Sidi 
Badr). 

Sijistan, 44 

Sikandar Khin Ghizi, conquest of Sylhet 
(a.v.) by. 110, 111, 716. 

Sikandar Ludi, Sultan, occupation of the Jaun= 


374, cree 
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por Sultunar by, 191; ereary of, with Hus. 


Shah (gv ), 192-193, 206, 217 
Stkandar Shah (son of Yusuf Shih). 174 
Sikandar Shah, Abii al-Mujahid, 137-140, 147, 


692, 724, BBS__891; coms issued by, durin 
his father’s life-time, 137; coi ssued by 
from “Chawalistan alas Kimrup", 135, 
140, accession of, 137, mint-rowns of, 930 


contlict of. with Firaz Shah Tuehlag (4, 
137-138, 


151; building acuvities of, 138 
79, see also the Adina Mosgite) 
relationship of, with Shaikh “Aly” al-Hag 
(g.¥.). 139-140, 142, 763, 835, 836, rchellion 
of Ghivith al-Din ‘Azam Shah (qv 
against, and death of, 140); tomb of, S¥9 


Sikandarnima (the), of Ali 

Sikhs, the, rise of, 63%, 

Silthdar, dusies of the, 695, 6% 

Silk, at Malda and Kasimbazar (q.v.), 510; the 
English investment at Kasimbazar for. 491 
effects of the Maratha invasi 
manufacture of, 639 

Silk industry, the. of Bengal, 934, 938, 4, 
942-943, 44, 970, 

Silsilae al-Tawirikh, 14. 

Silveria, Dom Joao de, arrival of, at Chitta- 
gong (qv), 201, 351 

Simlabad, 176, 954: identification of, 704; a5 4 
shahr (q.v.). 710, 

Simlagarh, the fort of, (in Assam). c3 
by Mir Jumla (q.v.). 408, 47) 
Simul, attack on the Muslim village of, by 

Chaitanya (q.v.), 807-808, 

Sind, Arab Muslim conquest of. 29, 43; hold 
of the Umayyad and “Abbasid Khulifas 
over, 44; the Muslim rulers of, 43: msub- 
ordination of Nasir al-Din Qabacha (q.¥ ) 
in, 75, 77. 

Singhatia (in Jessore), zamindars of, 744 

Sipah Silir, 49, 101, absence of the post of 
under the Bengal Sultanat, 720, the Mughal, 
737. 


Sirifi, Aba Zaid Hasan ale. 14 
Strij al-Daulah, Nawwab (Shah Quli_K! 
Bahidur), 24, 25, 656-683; birth of. 39; 
given the command of the nawwira at 
Dacca, 60% in the company of *Alivardi 
Khan (q.v.) in his fight against the Marathas, 
(q.v.). 619, 634: participation of, inthe 
battle of Rani Chawk (q.v,). 633-034 
‘opposition of, to Said Ahmad Khan's (q.v.) 
nomination as governor of Bihar, 634; 
attempted seizure of the governorship of 
Bihar by, 635-636, 640: system of purdah 
respected by, 798; the nuptial ceremony of 
823-824; nomination of, as ‘Alivardi Khan's 
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successor, 643, 681; opposition of Shawkat 
Jang (q.v.) and Ghaseti Begam (q:¥.) to the 
succession of, 64; determination of, to 
frustrate the design of the English (q.v-). 
654; accession of, 655, 656; secures. the 
submission of Gi 
Jang. 656, 658, 679; asks the English to 
surrender Krishna Dis (q.¥.). 656-657; 
efforts of, t© make an amicable settlement 
with the English, 658-659, 661-662. 670, 
677; reasons of. for applying force against 
the English, 659; investment of tie Kasim- 
bazar factory by, 659, 660, 662, 663, 
capture of Fort William by. 660; leter of, 0 
the Fort St. George authorities for a peaceful 
settlement, 661-662, 670, difficulties of, 664; 
defeat and death of Shawkat Jang at the 
hands of, 665; Pigot’s (q.v.) letter to, 667, 
668; the Treaty of ‘Alinagar (q.v.) con- 
cluded by, 670-671; steps for maineaining 
neutrality between the English and the 
French in Bengal taken by, 672-673, 678, 
679; refusal of, to accede to Clive's (q.v.) 
proposal to oust the French from Bengal, 
(674, 678; the Fort William Council’s resolu 
tion (0 oust, 674, 677: provisions of the 
‘Treaty of "Alinagar carried out, by, 674, 
677, the conspiracy to overthrow, 674-675, 
‘oH0, 977; Batdle of Plassey (q.v.) and deteat 
of, 675-676, 970, capture and murder of, 
676; tomb of, 924; the English allegations 
against, considered, 677-680, 682; apprizal 
of, 681-683, building of an fmambara (q.) 
by, 825, 924. See also Mirei Muhammad 
“Alu (I). 

Siraj al-Din, Qadi, trial of Sulkin Ghiyth 
al-Din A’zam Shah (q.v.) by, 141-142. 
Sirat al-Wasit, the, of Mir “Ali albHag (g-¥.), 

‘850. 

Sitakunda, 336 

Sitar (musical instrument), introduction of, 
876, 

Sitaram (a zamin 
541-542, 5 
rebellion of, 342+ 
of, 543-544. 

Siyar al-Muta‘kkherin, the, 25, 851, 85 

Slave trade, by the Portuguese (q.v.), 356, 

362, 369, 434, 435. 96s. 

Slavery. instances of, in Bengal, 964 

Society’ of Jesus, the, 353. 

Soito, Gomes de, affair of, 485-486, 

Solighar (in Assam), Mir Jumla (q..) at, 409. 

Solagori, 414, 416, 417, 

Sona Ghizi, (one of the Hara Bhuivans), 295, 
297, 313, 314, 318, 330. 

Sonakanda Fort, the, reconstruction of, by 


1 in Jessore), rebellion of, 
369; suppression of the 
nature of the rebellion 


Mir Junta (q.+,), 582, architectural features 
of, 919-920 

Sondip (also Sandip and Sandwip), 33; the 
Portuguese (q.v.) at, 308, Sebastion Gon- 
zales (q.v.) at, 328, capture of, by the 
Arakan King, 336, 354, 355; occupation 
by Domingo Carvalho (q.v.), 353; rise of 
Fath Khan (q.v.) in, 354, capture of, by 
Shaista Khin (q v.). 438, 440; conversion to 
Islam of a local chief of, at the hand of Shih 
Sultan Mahisawar (q.v), 784; as the bird 
place of poet “Abd al Hakim (q.v.), 870. 

Spain, development of the art of calligraphy 
(q.v.) an, 878 

$01 Babu (ahay Siva Babu), complicity of, with 
the English at Falta (q.v.), 663 

Sridhar (an officer of Di'dd Khan Katrini and 
father of Pratapidity), 251; flight of, with 
the treasures of Davud Khan (q.). 
263-264 

Sridhata (Poet, Dvija), 222, 458 

Srighit (in Kimrap), 366, 367, capture of, by 
the Mughals, 407 

Srihari, see Sridhar 

Srikara Nandi, Poet, 203, 220; translation of 
the Asvamedha Parva of the Mahabharata 
(g.v.) by, 857. 858. 

Srikrishnavijaya the, of Maladhar 
#57; of Yasoraj Khin (q.v.), 858: 

Spat, 383, 354. 362. 436, 937, Ralph Fitch 
(qv) at. 

Stewart, Charles. 26. 

Stone-carving, the art of, 876-877, 902. 903, 
904, 907 

Sabah, territorial limits of the Bengal, 742- 
743: administrative divisions of the Bengal, 
743-744: land-revenue administeation of the 
Bengal, 745-749; rate of assessment in the 
Bengal, 748-749. 

Sabahdir, the, 737, powers and function of, 


1 (qv) 


738-741, 742-743, 744; assignment of jagirs 
to, 746, conflict between the, and the diwan 
(g.v.)u 327-530, 739-740. 

Subakugin, expeditions of, against Jaipal 
vy 5 


Subarnarekia, the, 611, fixation of the bound- 
ary of Bengal at, 637. 

Subh-i-Sidig, the, 23, 849, 85); account of, 
about the coming of the Shi'as to Bengal, 
797. 

Subhan (or Sujan) Singh Bundelah, Raji, 403. 
Subudhi Ray, legend about che relationship of, 
with Husain Shah (qv.), 186, 211-212 

Success, the (ship), 483. 

Succession to the Sultanat, factors militating 
against the evolution of any fixed rule of, 
689; power of the nobility in determining, 
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692-693 

Siidras, the, 866, 857. 

Sais, the, 800, 301, 806, #07: adherence of the 
early, to shari'at, 802, 839-840. 

Sutism, in Bengal, 00-802, 806, 843, 470, 
876, 976; the degenerated form of. 809, 865 

Sugar mdustry, the, of, Bengal, 943, 44 

Suhayl-i-Yaman, the, evidence of, regarding 
Shaikh Jalil (q.v.) of Sylhet, 776. 

Subrawardivah order, the. of sifism (q.v.) 
80), SOI, 807, 

n Sing Bundelah, Raja; see Subhan Singh 

Bundelah, Raja. 

Sukhsagar, the English attack upon, 660) 

Sukladhwaja (son of Nara-Nirayan), 246, 

Suliman (Shakoh, Prince, Prince 
Dari), battles of. agaist Prince Shuji? 
(q.v.)._ and Prince Aurangzeb (g.v.). 376: 
fate of, 378. 

Sulaiman al-Tajir, 14, 35 

Sulaiman Karrani, 243-248, 272, 
appointment of. as governor of Bih 
2Al, 242-243; accession of, to the rule of 
Bengal and Bihar, 242, 243; relationship of, 
with Akbar (q.¥.), 243-244, 245: conquest 
and annexation of Onissa (q.¥.) by, 244-246; 
expedition of, into Kuch Bihar (q.¥.). 246; 
transfer of capital to Tanda (q.v) by, 
246-247, 694, 951: extent of the territory of, 
247; construction of mosques and entorce- 
‘ment of the law of shari'at by, 247-248, 726, 
773; death of, 248, 250, 8. 

Sulaiman Khan (Qutli Khan's nephew) 
escape of, from Orissa and yoming ‘Isa Khan 
(q..) in east Bengal, 283, 284: death of, 
2m. 

Sulaiman Khin (father of ‘Isa Khan), rise of, 
east Bengal, 240, 275, alleged death of, at 
the hands of Taj Khan Karrani (q.v.). 272 

Sulaiman Mangli, 253. 

Sulaiman Siddiqi (minister at the Arakan 
court), 867. 

Suleén, assumption of the dle of, by Ghivath 
al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji (q.v.). 78. 84 the 
powers and position of the, 688-693. 713- 
716; titles borne by the, 688-689; limitation 
upon the powers of the, 689-690), 69: 
capitals of the, 693-694; courts of the, 
694-695; household establishment of the, 
695-696; central officers of the, 697-70, 
atutude of the, towards the non-Muslim 
population, 712, 713, 732-736: mint-towns 
of the, 688-714; elephant corps (q.v,) of the 
717-718; cavalry (q,v.) of the, 716, 717, 718; 


Si 


fleet of war-boats (q.¥.) of the, 718; arllery 
of the, 


18-719; weapons of the. 719: justice 
"24-728; patronage of Islam and applica- 
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tion of the law of shari'ar by the, 172-173, 
247-248, 693, 695-696, 725-726, 733, 973: 
benevolent activities of the, 728-732: pat- 
ronage of learning by the, 728, 805, 27- 
R28; patronage of the Bengali language 
(qv) by the, 735, 805, 
liberalism and religious toleration of the, 
783, 573; assumption of the ule of 
Khalifa (q.v.) by the, 162, 207, 692, 973, 

Sultan al-Salitin, assumption of the title of, by 
Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Kh, 79, 8 

Sultin Husain Shah Sharqi, see Husain Shah, 
“Ala’ al-Din (of Jaunpur) 

Sultan Ibrahim Shargi, see Shari, 
Ibrahim Shah, 

‘Sultin Mahmud (of Ghazm), expeditions of, 
into India, 4546; crippling of the Hindi 
Shahis (q.v.) by. 47 

Sultan Mu‘azzam, Prince (later Emperor Shah 

lam Bahadur Shah), 523. 

Sultin Muhammad A’zam (Prince, Aurang~ 
zeb’s third son). flight of, to Prince Shuji 
(q.v.) in. Bengal, 39; appointment of, as 
governor of Bihar, 490; appointment of, as 
governor of Bengal, 494; arrival of, at 
Dacca, 499; recall of. from Bengal, 300, 

Sulein Sanjar (the Saljukid ruler), deteat of, at 
the hands of Gar Khan (qv). 46. 

Sultana Radiyah, see Radiyah, Sultana 

Sultanat, the Bengal. terntorial lists. of, 
700-701; capitals of, 693-694; central alficers 
and ministers of, 697-71: provinces of, 
701-708; nature of the provincial adminis 
tration of, 708-709; local_ administrative 
units of, 709-711, sources of the revenue of, 
711-715; policy of, towards the non-Muslim 
population, 712, 732-736; army and defence 
of 715-724; administration of justice under, 
TAT, 

Sultanat of Delhi, 69: relationship of, with 
Lakhnawati (q.¥.), 71, 74, 76, 80-84, 91, 
103, 762-763, 971; the Khalji take-over of 
the, 91, 103. 

Sultiniganj (Rajshahi), insenption of Jalal al- 
Din Muhammad Shih (q.v.) at, 161, 162: 
calligraphic importance of the inscription of 
Yaisu Shih (q v.) at, 879-880, 

Sumatra, the Arab Muslims setelement at, 36; 
the Arab Muslims’ trade with, 41: the 
Bengal Muslims’ trade with, 947; export of 
Bengal cotton goods to, 955. 

Sunargaon (also Sonirgion), 4. 14, 15, 41, 
101, 236, 713, 937, number of Muslim 
Bengal inscriptions found at, 91, 120-121, 
122; expansion of the Muslim power over. 
100: coins of Firtz Shah (q,v.) found at, 109, 
113; governorship of Tatar Khin (q.v.) at, 


Sulein 
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(q.,) placed over, 117; occupation of, 
Qadr Khan (q.v.). 1206121, 712; Hani yas 
(q.¥.) gains control of, 123. 133; Ibn Batuta 
(q..) at, 130, 713, 932, 938: banishment of, 
Shahikh ‘Ala al-Hag (q.y.) to. 139-140. 
142, 763, 836; rebellion of Ghiyath al-Din 
Avan Shah (q.¥.) at, 140; mosque con- 
structed by Babi Sahh (q.¥,) at, 175. $03 
R04 "Mugareab al-Daulac Mal ae 
Din’s* (q.v,) mosque at, 176; governorship 
of Khwas Khan (g.v.) and Khilly Khan 
(g.¥.) at, 19% inscerption of Husain Shah 
qs) construction of a mosque and. 
tank at, during the ume of Nusrat Shih 
(qv). 215, 73K inseription of Suliman 
Karrini (q.v.) at, 247: temporary occuation 
of, by Shahbaz Khan (q.v.). 277; Ralph 
Fitch (q.v.) at. 280, 937; Musi Khin (q.¥.) 
and his alhes at, 303; capture of, by: the 
Mughals, 307; the Arakanese and the Portu- 
sguese raids upto, 
O88, 9390; ay capital, 694, the re 
province of the Bengal Sultanat, 701, abode 
and academy of Shaikh Sharat al-Din Abi 
Tawwama (q.¥.) and Shaikh Sharaf al-Din 
Yahya Maneri (q.v.) at 801, 834-835; 
architectural remains at, 893, 907: Ghiysith 
al-Din A‘zam Shah's tomb at. 891: the 
‘maslin industry of, 941, growth and decline 
of the town of, 954, 955-956, 

Sunargion Academy, the, BI}, 834-835, 

Sundar Singh (Raja, zamindar of Tokar), 
insubordination of. suppressed, 59%, joins 

Alivardi Khan (q-v) in bis campaign 

against Sarfafaz Khin (qv). 601 joms 
“Alivardi Khan in his fight with Mir Habib 
(qv). 633, 

Sundarbans. the, 11, 207. 730. 

arbanis Commissioner, the, 730) 

Sundarban Settlement, the. 70 

Sungas, the, Brahmanical revival at the hands 
of, 31 

Sunnis, the, 627, 797, 975, 

Sura Mosque, the (in Dinajpur), 908 

Surajgarh, the battle of, 224, 32%. See also Sher 
Khin. 

Surat, 373. 379, 3601, 966: the En 
at, 457. 474 

Surae Merchant, the (ship), 484 

Surman, John, embassy of, to emperor Far 
rukh Siva 568 

Survey of lind, as carried out by Murshid Quit 
Khan (quv.). 548-549, 330, 373, 

Susengpha (alias Pratap Singh). merusion of, 
into Kimrap (q.v.). 365, 401; deteat of the 
forces of, 367. 


ish factory 


Sutanuti, retreat of the English expeditionary 
force in 1686 t0, 313, purchae of the 
mindari rights of. by the English. 516 
525, 559. 368; the English evacuation of 
517: resettlement of the Enulish at, 31! the 
English non-payment of the revenue in 
respect of, 592 
Suti, see Sutia 
Sutia (Murhidabad), construction of « mos 
que and muadrasa at, by Jalil al-Din Muham- 
mad Shah (g-.), 161: Ghauth 
march upto, after the bat 
612 as a town, 956, 957 
Syther, 13, 15, 418, 642, 
97, 930, 972; conquest of, during the reign 
of Fire Shah (g.v.). 0-111, 716: inclusion 
of, an the territory of the Bengal 
168, 171, 17: 
inscription of Husain Shah (q.v.) found 
110, 196; stronghold of Bavaa 
(g.¥.) in. 298, 309, 83% annexation of, by 
the Musghals. 316; Prince Shah Jahan’ (g.¥.) 
adnunisteative arrangements in, 344: Hamid 
Khin Qureshi (q-v,) ay fuuidar of 32%: 
inclusion of. within the jurisdiction of 
Nawizish Muhammad Khin (q.¥.).. 608; 
Ibn Batuta’s (q.¥)) visit to, 128-129, 713, 
abode and settlement of Shah Jalal 
Mujarrad (q.¥.) at, 773-777; allusion of, 10 
the conversion of the local population of, to 
Islam, 785, 
Syma, 992 


T 

Tabagat-i-Akbari, the, 21 

Tabagit-i-Nasiri, the, 9, 11, 26, 42. 

Tabarhind fort, the. capture of. by Muviez 
al-Din Muhammad Ghori (g.¥.1. 48, 

Tabaristan, 44 


Tabitaba'i. BSI, N52, 

Tabla, the (musical instrument), introduction, 
of. 87%, 

Tabri 


. 833, 87K 
asa gasbah (q.v.). 7M: settlement 
of the followers of Shaikh Jalal Muhammad 
‘Tabrizi (q.v.) at, 773-774, 802; the academy 
of Shaikh Jalil Muhammad Tabrizi_at, 
832-833. 
Tadhkirar al-Wag 
Tarstih. 36 
Tahawwar Khin (brother of Nramat Khan), 
Tahir Hanchag, defeat of Wazir Khan (q.¥.) at 
the hands of, 278. 
Taj al-Din Arslan Khin Sanjar-i 


it, the. of Jauhar (q,¥.). 20, 


Chishei 


has? 
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(Malik), occupation 
v.) by, 98 


340 


Khin 
Rareani 
Athan rule an Bengal by, 242-243; allewed 
expedition of, against Suliman Khan (g.© ) 
: the ule of Masnad- Ali borne 


6, 
(in Sylhet 


1s called. 
Tihsh, Shihab abDin Muhammad. 4s author 
of the Futhivari'briva (gy). 24. $50 
account of the Portuguese piratscal activities 
xiven by, 356-3575 explanation of the reivon 
for Mir Jumla’s (q.v,) Assam expedition 
ven by, 43, 404: description of the 
Assamese funeral yaults yaven by, 411 
deseription of the situation at Dacca ater 
Mir Jumli’s death given by, 423. account of 
Shasta Khan's (q.v.) administrative and 
evenue measures given by. 4-41, 4 
43%, account of the building of a nawewira 
bby Shaista Khan given by, 437438; account 
of the naval battle near Kumnira (ys) gaven 
by. HI 
Tilukdirs, the, emergence ot 
Tinvim Anjari (the). of 
Khondkar (q.v.). 868 
Tamar Khan Qiran, Malik, as governor of 
‘Oudh, 10: ousting of Tughral Tughan Kl 
(q..) and occupation of Lakhnassati by 
742 death ot 
Tam ese trading station at, 434 
Tamraliptt, 4: mention of, by Bastien (4. ¥.) 
6 
Tanda, building of a new town at, and transter 
of the capital to, by Sulaiman Karrani (q.v.). 
26-24 Mantim Khan (g.¥.) at, 
253; transfer of the capital trom, 2 
2K3-284, 604; Mustar K 
at, 265, 267; the Afighans and the rebellions. 
Muuthal forces at, 269; AbO al-Fadl's (4.6) 
descripoon of, 274; Shahbaz Khan (g ot, 
fe Shuji? (q.v.) at, 377. 378, 
4 use of gold and silver 
Bengal, 928, 931. See also comage 
Tanki Sarabpur (in Jessore). 544 
Tant (hand-loom), 938 
Tantipara Mosque, the. (Gaud), arelitectural 
features of, 897-898. 
Tantei Buddhist, the, 854. 855 
Tanerikisin, 802, 808. 
Tao v1 che leo (a Chit 


bd 


al-Karim 
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Tap Tap” [Labseabar), 469, 

Tagar (Tigi) Mulla, 746, $12 

Tagarrah Khan (Mughal unpertl nmaseer) 
ter of, 1m favour of the English, 368 

Faydwi, seranting of, to the fu'vars, 35) 

Tag al 


ot east Be construction oF a 
mosque and tank at Sunirgaan (ps) by: 


731838 
Tagi Rian, Muhammad (son of Shays’ al-Din 
Muhammad Khan), m charge ot Orisa, 
580 as deputy subalndir in Ors 
attempt of Haji Amd (gv) to create 
issension between Saran Kinin gp 8 

39), death of, 3X6, 


Taraf (an south-eastern Syiltet). as the strone= 
hold of “Urhmin Khan and his associates, 
258 

Tarahhani (in Assam), see Taran, 


Tara, the battle of, $449. Sve also Muriae 
AeDin Muhammad Ghor and Prthvsraya 
tn 

Tarsmhani (an Assam) 
Mughal chanah at, 410. 

Tarbivat Khan, Kamal A’zam (iho Khia 
Avzun). construction of a a Sate 
aon (qe) by, 167; as governor of west 
Bengal, 704, 

IAIN, the, 21 
Bangilah, the, 24-25, 952 


establshinent of a 


i-Firue Shihis. the. W, 11 % 
Tarikbet-Hlasmidi, the, 219, 768 


of ANT Ibrahim Khin 


the, Farikh-i-Shahy 


Tarkhan Diwana, raid of, upto Land. 

Tarsun Khan, 267, 268, 271, 277 

Tatar Khin (alias Bahram), 
Sunarsion (q.¥.). 16. LIB, 6%, 847, 6 
puign of, against Bahadur Shab (q.¥.), 
Muhammad Tughlaq’s (q ¥.) measures to 
curb the power of. 117: defeat and death of 
Bahadur Shih a the hand of. 11%; death of, 
M8, 124, 126 

Titir Khint (on of Taj al-Din Artin Khin), 
xovernosshyp af, 99) 

Taxeres, Manoel, 340; dubious role ot, 341 
345, 359, 

Taverner. 1%; account of Aurangzeb’ 
success in the war of succession 
37h; description of Aurangeeb by. 44; visit 
to Kasimbazar (q.¥.) by, 328, 937; on the 
Sonakanda Fort (q.¥,), 919-920 


charge of 


wv.) 


INDEX toss 


Pauls Bridge (4.6). 20: on mulberry cate 
vation in Bengal, 935; on the 
Ragnahal (4. ). 952: 0m the asi sndustry 
oF Dace, 241: on the bo 
at Dace, 48: on the ety: of P 
ORES. on the erty of Dacca, 95 
prlentitudte of tsi (g. 6.) 
the ehcapn 
Wengal, 2. 
Fav anikher-Bian 
Lesa, 8 
= 
absence of 
Teypur, 40S, 418 
Teliawarhi (Pass), the 35, 36, 37, 58, 62, 602, 
the battle of, between’ Datad Khan Kurrani 
(g.¥.) and the Mughals, 251 
rebellious: Mughals in possession of 
recapture of, by Khin-HA"zam (¢.\ 
Tennassern, the Arab Muslims’ trade wit. 
41: Mir Juha’ trade with, 385: the Bengal 
Muslim's trade with, 4 
Terracotta, the art of, 876-877, 81), S91, SYS. 
O08, 907, 908, 922, 
na (modem Garden Reach, south of Caliat- 
ta), capture of, by the English (q.v.) in 1687, 
S18 the English attack upon. 1756. 661% 
capture of, by Clive (g.¥). 69. 679, 679, 
Thins (also) thinah), as an administrattve anit 
74, 707, 7H, TH 
Thinadir, the. sluties of, 
Tharu, (also 
Thiharu, see Tha 
Thin Thudhamma, (Arakan ruler) 


my Bengal, 


cilah, the, 820, 


in pre-modem Bengal, S17 


Th 


sent by. to Prince Shah Jahan (q ys. 344: 
death of, 368, 
expedition to, by Ikhtisar al-Din 


ning, prevalence of the profession of, 
Muslim Bengal, $20 

Tikari (in Bihar), insubordimation of the 
idar of, 59); support given by the 


mindar of, to "Alivardi Khan (g.¥.). 601, 
638; plunder of, by the Marathas (9.0). 629 
Timur Lane (also Timur-iLang). sack of 


Delhi by, 151, 768. 
Tippera, district of, 3, 31. the Daad Kandi 
Mosque (g.¥.) in 03, 1477, (see also the 
1 Goalt Mosque). 
. settlement of the sons 
Cateutes (qv). 77 
Tirhut, 61. 77. 85. 86. 87, 11, 712: conquest 
fof, by Ghivath al-Din Tughral (qv), 115: 
c r by Myas Shah (qv). 133, 
r (qv) in, 215 
216; conversion to Islam of evo Hindu 


tne 3 
Tita, thes 67 
Tobacco. sntroductton of, ate) Borgel dr 

the Mughal period, SIs 
Todar Mull, Rigs, 334, 756; campanga of 

mist Diviad Kh Karnant 

> march of against tie rebele 

Tous Mughals ay Bihar and Bengal. 2 

26s; renterall prepared by. S33 
Fonu Bridge. the, 20 
Tons. the, battle of, here 

(qs) and Mababat K 


Toh production of saltpetre 


Panve Shalt 
(qs HB 


Tipthina apres of Ruts Shah's (gs). by 


Sher Shab (gov). TM: assignment ot pairs 
for. 740: the Dacca, 943, 14h 
Trade and industries, the. nt Beng. 
27, 929, 936-949, 974 
Transostana, 44: loss of the Ghaznavid posses 
sions in. 46, 
Frevisa (the English agent in Bengal), negotiae 
tions of. regarding Mir Juml’s junk (q.¥) 
1, 82393, SH, 395, borrowings of 
woney by, from Mir Jumla, 396, 39% recall 
of, 7 
Tribem (Hugh). 12 713; establish 
ment of a mosque and mudrass at, by Khan 
mmad Zatar Khan Ghai (qv). 1b 
onstruction of a bridge at, during 
 (q.¥.) time. 731: exploits and 
settlement of Shah Saf (q.v.) and. Zatar 
Khin at, 773774: Shams alin Firae 
Shih’s (¥,) nscription at. 874; architectural 
features of Zafar Khan Ghazi’s mosque and 
om at, SSESN5, S87; growers oF thy tose 


9B. WD, 


the. of Qadi N. 
(q.v)) and Zafar Khan (g.¥.) 
P55, 830-832, 

poly, seizure of, by Stmnger Laws 
647, 


iit Mahmid 
Wit, 


(Rays of the Pargab), cam 
Mahmid (q.¥.) against, 45. 
(also Hill Tippera). conquest of part 
fof by Husain Shah (qe), 199200, 
23, 205, 2hn; pressure maintanied 
Chhut Khan (q.v.), 203; conquest of, by 
Ibrahim Khan (g.v"). 334-335; conquest of, 
suring Shula’ al-Din Muhammad. Khan's 
(qs) um . tribute paid by the 
ruler of. as part of the Bengal 
Suleanat. 642, 701, 707%, as Zamin (@..). 
70. 
Tou-ba-Pang Tyan 
Tughlag, Fire Sh. 
Tughlig, Sultin Ghiyath al-Din, 11 


toss HISTORY OF 


Tughlags. the, 114, 764: intervention by. an 
the Bengal Sultanat, 115-116; architectural 
styles of, 900, 901 

Tughra, the style of writing called, $78. $79, 
si 

Tughral, Mughith al-Din, in charge of ¢h 
Takhnawati dominion, 99; expeditions o 
in castern Bengal, 99-108), 119; expeditions 
of, into Jaznayar (g.¥.). 100, 711; assertion 
of independence by, 11K), expeditions of 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban (q.¥.) against 
101, death of, 102, 719% rectuiment of 
Hindus in the army of, 734 

Tughral (the Saljuk ruler), march upon Bagh= 
dad by, 46. 

Tughral Tughan Khin, Malik “lee al-Din. 10, 
13, 93-95: as governor of Bihar, 92; union 
of the territories of Bihar and Lakhnawati 
under, 93, 762, 763; north Indian involve 
ment of, 93; conflicts of, with Orissa (qv), 
93-94; calligraphic importance of the in= 
scription of. 879, 

Tuhta, (the). Aliol (q.v.). 867. 

Tukorai, the battle of, between Divéd Khan 
Karrini (q.v.) and Mun‘im Khan (q.¥.), 
254-255, 256. 

Turbak, campai 

Turkey. 642-6. 


Turks, the. 687, 689, 764, 77 
international trade of, 936, 966 

Turmati, Malik (governor of Oudh), encoun 
ter of, with Tughral (q.v.). 101 

Turrahs (a kind of victual), 424 

Tuzuk-1-Jahingiti, 21 

Twenty-four Parganahs, the district of, 2. 3. 
207, 703, 704, 722. 9M), 954; zamindari 
possession of the English in. 749. 


783, 819; 


U 


Uch, seizure of, fro 
(av), 38 

Udaipur (capital of Tripura), capture of, by 
the Mughal forces, 

Uddantapuri (in Bihar), capture of, by Ikhtivir 
al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji 
(ax). 50, 52. 59. 

Udayaditya (eldest son of Pratipiditya), 311 
312 

Udbhava Sandesh. the, 838 

Udnay. George, 25, 

Ughwan Khin, explouts of, in Hugli (qv), 
107. See also Tnbent and Zatar Khan. 

Uhar (in Sythe), as stronghold of ‘Uthmin 


the Qaramativah chiefs 


THE MUSLIMS OF BENGAL 


Khan (qv), 297, 

“Ulima’, the. position of, in the administrative 
system, 611691, 725-726; position of, 
the society, 791, 795-796, 868, 973: influx 
of, into Bengal, 770; of the school of Shaikh 
“Ali al-Hag (g.¥.), 772, 847; educational 
role of, 787. 802, 829, 431. #34) 

Ulugh Ajmal Khan, 720, 721 

Ulugh Hindu Khin, as governor of west 
Bengal, 70. 

Ulugit Igrar Khan, construction of « mosque 
and repair of a tomb at Dinaypur (q.v,) by 
168. 

Ulugh 3 

za, Majlis al-Majalis), activities of, at 

Pandua (Hugh), 173; construction of a 
mosque at Mulla Simla (q.v.) by, 79, 

Ulugh Mailis Nar, as governor in wst Bengal, 
704; construction of a mosque at Sitgion 
(av) by. 176, 

Ulugh Mubirit Khan, construction of a jams" 
mosque at Tabrizibad (q.v.) by, 773 

Ulugh Nusrat Khan, as jangdir (q.v.) and 
shigdir (q.v.) in north Bengal, 703-704 

21; tomb of, in Dinajpur. 168. 

mar Khan (an Afghan general in ‘Alivardi 

Khan’s service), 616, 621 

Umayyad Khalifis, hold of the, over the 
region of Sind (q.v.), 44 

Umichind, as diwan of “Alivardi Khan (g\¥.) 
642, 643: the English expectation of help 
from, 643, 651; conspiracy of. with the 
English to overthrow Siraj al-Daulah (4.9) 
674-675, 679, 680. 

Umid Rat, see Umichind. 

“United Company of 
trading t0 the East Indies, The", 361 

Urbanization, in Bengal, 949-958. 

“Uthmin Khin (Qutla Khin’s nephew: and 
one of the Bira Bhuryans), 276: escape of 
from Onssa and joining with ‘Isa Khan 
(g.¥.) in east Bengal, 283, 284, 246, 297, 
29%; defeat of Maha Singh (q.¥-) and Pratap 
Singh (q.v.) at the hands of. 29%: the 
campaigns. of Islim Khan Chisht (.v.) 
against. 308-310, 311; last struggle of 
against the Mughals, 312-315, 316, 317, 
49. 

Utarkul (in Assam), submission of. to Mir 
Jumla (q\¥.). 412: territones ceded t the 
Mughals in the, $17, 418, 42) 


v 


Vaikunth, the alleged practice of, 
Vaishnava literature, 198, 212, 807-08, 816, 
858, 


INDEX loss 


Vaishnava movement, the, see Vaishnavism. 

Varshnavist, rise of, 212, 787, 802, 806-808, 
856, 858, 865, 975. 

Vallala Sena, onslaughts of, on Udintapuri 
(gv). 50. 

Vallala Sena, onslaughts of, on Udintapun 
(qv). 30. 

Van den Brock, Matheus (the Dutch Director 
at Hugh), 3%. 

Vansittart, Henry, 24 

Varendra. 3, 60) 

Varthema (the Venetian traveller), on the 
‘economic prosperity of Bengal, 926; on the 
sugar industry of Bengal, 943 

‘o-da-Gama, arrival of, at Calicut, 18, 350: 
port of. about the size of Husain Shah's 

(q.v.) army, 717, 

Ventaka Brahman, 388. 

Vididhar, Govinda, 197. 

Vidvisundara, the, 222, 854; of Sabinid Khan 
(q.¥.). 863, 874. 

Vajapur, 379, 

Vijaya Sena, 8. 

Vijayagupta (Poet), composing of the Manasi~ 
‘mangal (q.¥.). by, 211; on the position of 
the Mulla (q.v.) in the society, 796; compos- 
ing of the Padma Purina by, 857; on the 
prices of essential commodities, 961 

Vijayanagar, rise of the kingdom of, 151, 159, 
387, 

Vikrampur, 66, 87; mosque at, attributed to 
Biba Adam Shahid (q..) but really built by 
Malik Kifur (q.v.), 175-176; deteat and 
death of Mansingh’s (g.v.) son Durjan 
Singh (q.v.) near, at the hands of ‘Isa Kha 
(q.v.). 286; as stronghold of Kedar Rai 
(g.v.), 297: fight between Kedir Rai and 
Mansingh (g.v.) near, 300. 

Vincent, Matthias (the East India Company's 
chief in Bengal), 481, 491; private trade 
dealings of, 453. 503, 506, issuing of illegal 
“passes” by, 503; quarrels of, with Clavell 
(q.v.) and others, 483; beating of Raghu 
Poddar (q.v.) at the instance of, 484-485; 
replacement of, by William Hedges (q.v.). 

Vipradis (also Vipradas Piplai), 211; descrip- 
tion of the Muslim settlement at Sitgion 
(g.v.) by, 792: allusion of, to the dress of 
Taqit Mulla (q.v.), 812: on the life-style of 
an imaginary zamindar, 424; composing of 
the Manasimangal by. 857-858; composing 
of the Chaitanya Bhagavat (q.v.) by, 858. 

Vim Hambir (zamindar of Vishnupur), assis 
tance given by, to Mansingh (q.v.). 281, 
282; expedition sent by Islam Khan (q.¥.) 
against 295; submission of, 331-332, 


Vishnupur (in Bankura district), 281. See also 
Vir Hambit 


Vn (Poet), on the cost of 
Chaitanya’s (q.v.) marriage ceremony, 961 


w 


Wahdat-al-shuhad, the sufi concept of, 865. 

Wahdat-al-wujad, the siff concept of, 807, 
865. 

Wali (‘Urhmin Khan's brother), 298 

Wali, the, functions of. 745. 

Wali Beg. as depury governor of Hugh. 5 
538, 5339. 

Walpole the (ship), 665, 

Walsh, 670, 671 


Wang Ta’-yuan, account of, 795. 

Waqi'a Nawis, the, 580, 738, 739-740, 742, 
746, 848, 850, 

Wagi'it-i-Fath-i-Bangilah, the, of, Muham- 


mad Wafi (q.v.), 852. 

Wigi'it--Jahan-Shahi, 23. 

War of Austrian succession, the, 644 

War of succession, among the sons of Shah 
Jahan (q.v.), 400, 770; among the sons of 
‘Aurangzeb (q.¥.), 316, 533, 363; after Baha- 
dur Shah 1's death, 330, 538; after the death 
of Jahindir Shah (q.v.), 367, 374. 575. 

Wirith, Muhammad, 21 

Watson, Admiral, 665, 673; Siraj al-Dulah’s 
(q.v,) letter 10, 670; forging of the signature 
of, by Clive (q.v.). 675, 

Watts, William, 659, 663, 674, 677. 

Wazir, duties and functions of, under the 
Bengal Sultans, 692, 696, 698-699, 703, 704, 
705, 707, 709, 723, 731, 836; the Mughal, 
737, 738. 


Wazir ‘Ali (poet), 871, 872. 

Wazir Dun Dar Sharg, 698, 

Wazir-i-Lashkar, powers and duties of, 698, 
72374 

Wazir Khin, 270, 271, 278. 279 

Weapons, of the Bengal Sultins, 719. 

Wheat, the cultivation of, in Bengal, 934. 

William Il (king of England), granting of a 
charter to a new company by, 359. 

Wine, prohibition on the drinking of, in 
Muslim Bengal, 816; some Mughal officers’ 
drinking of, 817, 824; Ma-Huan’s (q.¥.) 
allusion to the giving of, to morning musi= 
cians, 818, 

Women, position of, in the Bengal Muslim 
society, 798-799; the Chinese accounts 
(q.v.) on the dress of the, 812. 
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¥ 


407. 

“Jahan (mmister), killing of, at 

tance of Raja Kans (q ¥.), 14. 152 

va bin “Abd Allab al-Sarhindi, see Surhin= 
di, Yahya bin “Abd Alla al- 

Yahya Islamabidi, Mir. 76s 

Yalduz, Taj al-Din, challenge to Qutb al-Din 
Aibak’s (q.v.) authority by 


Yidear Kit 


Yaman, 772, 776, 78. 

Yamani dynasty, the, 4346, Sce also the 
Ghuaznavids 

Yaman al-Mulk (Qudh governor). rebellion 

against Muhammad Taublag (q..), 704 

rqab Karrant (brother ot Biyasid Karras 
fone of the Bara Bhuivins), 298, 316, 317 

Yiqit (the Habashi). 35, 144, 172. 766. 


Yasin Khan, as fujdér of Murshidabad. 

Yasoraj Khan (Poet), $57, 858, 

Yavanas, Poet Vipradas’s (q.v.) characteriza 
tion of the Muslims as, 792; Mushins 
characterized in the Vaishnava hterata 
(g.v.) as, 807-808, 

Yazdi, Mulla Muhammad (Qadi of Jaunpur), 
fatwa of rebellion against Akbar (q.v.) 
issued by. and death ot, 267 

Yelkondal (in the Deccan). Murshid Quii 
Khan's (q.v.) faujdarship of, 

ilandar (the}, of Sayyid Murtaza (qv). 


sion of, to Bengal, 141 

Yogism, 802; incorporation of, into Viaishina- 
vis (q.¥-). SO8-809, 

Yong-lo (Chinese emperor), diplomatic mis 

Yiisut “Ali, literary works of, 2 

Yasuf bin Hamid, Malik (poet), 336 

Yaisuf bin Mitti, defeat of the Mughal torces 
near Tanda (q.v.) at the hands of, 275, 

Yaisuf_ Gada (Poet), 867. 

Yiisuf'Jolekha, the, 874; of Shih Muhammad 
Saghir (q.v.), #60, 861-862; of "Abd al- 
Hakim (q.v.). $70 

‘Yaisuf Khan (patron of poet Amir Zain a-Din), 
60-861 

Yaisut (Shih), brother of Husain Shah. 187, 
189. 

Yosuf Shah, Shams al-Din Abi al-Mucaffar, 
172-174, accession of, 172; application of the 
laws of shari'at by, 172-173, 726: drinking 
of wine prohibited by, 173; assumption of 
the title of Khalifat Allah by, 173; construc~ 
tion of mosques by. 173, 829; death of, 174: 
patronage of Bengali language by, 857, 861, 
calligraphic importance of the inscriptions 
of, 879-880; architectural activities of, 895: 
896, 


MUSLIMS OF BENGAL 


Yoisutshahi, the pargana of, 189. 
Yosutzai family, the, of Mymensingh, 771 
Yuebak. Malik Tkhtivar al-Din (also Mughith 
al-Din), governorship of. at Lakhnawati 
96; expedition of. aganst Madiran (q 
46; assertion of independence by, ad ady— 
¢ upon Oudh (q.¥.). 97. expedition ot 


against Kimrap (q.¥ ). 97-98, 118; mscrtion 
oof the name of the “Abbasid Khalit) on the 
f. WH; issuing of coins out of Kihara 
by. 713 
Malik ‘lez al-Din Bulban, gov 
emorship of, 98-99, 100) 
Zz 


Zabardast Khan (son of Ibrahim Khan), cam 
paigns of, against Rakim Khan (4. 
524, surrender of the command to Prince 
“Agim al-Shin (q.v.) by. 324 

Zafar Khin (on-n-law of Fakhr al-Din 

rak Shah), 138, 

Zatar Khin (Ghazi), Khin Muhammad, gov 
rnorship of, in west and north Bengal. 106, 
702-703, 708, 708, 716; construction of a 

id imadrasa at Tribent (gv) by 

106-107, 109-110, 783, 831-432: tradition 

regarding, 774-775; comb of, at Trl 

109, 954; conquest of the Hugli region by. 

125; architectural features of the mosque and 

tomb of, at Tribem, 884-885, 886, 887, 890, 

893,896, 897. 

far Khin Babrim Attigin, sce Zatar Kh 

Ghazi 

Zafar Khan's Madrasa (also Acad 

far Khan Ghazi 

Zatar Khin’s Mosque, see Zafar Khin Ghazi 

Zatar Khan's tomb, see Zafar Khin Ghivi 

Zahid, Shaikh, arrest and execution of, by 
Raja Kans (q.v.), 153, 835 

Zahnd Khan, 344 

Zaidpuri, Ghu 

Zain al *Abedi 


(Mughal general), 

Zain al-Din, Amir. (Poet), 802, 875: literary 
activities of, 860-861 

Zain al-Din Ahmad Khin (youngest son-in- 
Jaw of *Alivardi Khin) as.ni'h subahdir wn 
Bihar, 608, 626, 640; execution of Raushan 
Khin (q.v.) by. 619; participation of, in 
“Alivardi Khin's (q.v.) campaigns against 
the Marathas (q.¥.). 621: fight of, with 
‘Mustafa Khan (q.v.), 628, 629; death of, at 
the hands of the rebellious Afghan yencral 


632, 634, 636, 643. See also Hishem ‘Ali 
Khan, 
Zain al-Din Harwi, Amir, 846 
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Zar Husain, see Da'ad “AH Khan (scholar) 
Zaminia, the tort of, 249, 250, 

Zamin, 707; connotation of, 710, 711 
Zamindars, 288, 292, 293, 


support given by the, in suppressing the 
rebellion of Sitaram (q.v.), 542, 543. 344 
mnieasutes to. check the oppressive demands 
ff the, 547, 548, 349, 55 ature of the, 
S48, 550, 551, 554-857, 746, 747-748, 963 
aileged oppression upon the, by Murshid 
Quh Khan (q.v.), 352-554; review of the 


cases of the, by Shuji al-Din Muhammad 
Khan (q.v.), 342-583. 

Zante, the (ship), arrival of, at Balasore, 472 

Zarin-dast, 70), 8), See alse Ghyath (callig~ 
raphist), 

Zinat alcNiss, (Murshid! Quit Khin’s dingh= 

46, 377, 589: placating of, by Shuji’ 

n Muhamad Khin (q.v.). 482: part 

played by. in state affairs, 799 

Zindi, Malik (son of Malik Qasim), gov 
emorship of, at Hugi, 479, 486-487, 488, 
489, 
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